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DEDICATION. 


TO 

-•It 

JOHN CHAELES VISCOUNT ALTHOEPE * 

T he composition of this discourse was undertaken 
in consequence of an observation which I had 
often made, that scientific men are apt to regard the 
study of Natural Eeligion as little connected with 
philosophical pursuits. Many of the persons to whom 
I allude were men of religious habits of thinking; others 
were free from any disposition toward scepticism, 
rather because they had not much discussed the sub- 
ject, than because they had formed fixed opinions upon 
it after inquiry; but the bulk of them relied little upon 
Natural Theology, which they seemed to regard as a 
speculation built rather on fancy than on argument; 
or, at any rate, as a kind of knowledge quite different 
from either physical or moral science. It therefore 
appeared to me desirable to define, more precisely than 
had yet been done, the place and the claims of Natural 
Theology among the various branches of human know- 
ledge. 

About the same time our Society, f as you may 
recollect, was strongly urged to publish an edition of 
Dr. Paley’s popular work, with copious and scientific 
illustrations. Webothfavoured this plan ; but some of 
our colleagues justly apprehended that the adoption 
of it might open the door to the introduction of reli- 

♦ The late Earl Spacer, t For the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
VOL. VI. B 
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gious controversy among us, against our fundamental 
principles ; and the scheme was abandoned. I regarded 
it, however, as expedient to carry this plan into exe- 
cution by individual exertion; and our worthy and 
accomplished colleague, Sir Charles Jjell — whose ad- 
mirable treatise on Animal Mechanics pointed him out 
as the fellow-labourer I should most desire — fortun- 
ately agreed to share the work* of the illustrations. 
In these we have made a very considerable progress; 
and I now inscribe this publication, but particularly 
the Preliminary Discourse, to you. It was, with the 
exception of the Third Section of Part I., and the 
greater portion of the notes, written at the end of 
1830, in 1831, and the latter part of 1833, and a 
portion was added in the autumn of 1834. In those 
days I held the Great Seal of this kingdom; and it 
was impossible to finish the work while many cares of 
another kind pressed upon me. But the first leisure 
that could be obtained was devoted to this object, and 
to a careful revision of what had been written in a 
season less auspicious for such speculations. 

I inscribe the fruits of those studies to you, npt 
merely as a token of ancient friendship — for that 
do not require-, — nor because I always have foihd 
you, whether in possession or in resistance of power, a 
fellow-labourer to maintain our common principles, 
alike firm, faithful, disinterested — for your known 
public character wants no testimony from me ; nor yet 
because a work on such a subject needs the patronage 
of a great name — for it would be affectation in me 
to pretend any such motive; but because you have 
devoted much of your time to such inquiries — are 
beyotid mostmen sensihleof their importance— concur 
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generally in the opinions which I profess to maintain— 
and had even formed the design of giving to the world 
your thoughts upon the subject, as I hope and trust 
you now will be moved to do all the more for the pre- 
sent address. In this view, your authority will prove 
of great value to the cause of truth, however super- 
fluous the patronage of even your name might be to 
recommend the mosf important of all studies. 

Had our lamented friend, Komilly, lived, .you are 
aware that not even these considerations would have 
made me address any one but liim, with whom I had 
oftentimes speculated upon this ground. Both of us 
have been visited with the most severe afflictions, of a 
far nearer and more lasting kind than even his re- 
moval, and we are now left with few things to care for; 
yet, ever since the time I followed him to the grave, I 
question if either of us has read, without meditating 
upon the irreparable loss weand allmen thensustained, 
the words of the ancient philosopher best imbued with 
religious opinions — “ Proficiscar enim non ad eos solum 
viros,de quibus ante dixi sed etiam ad Oatonem meum, 
quo nemo vir nielior natus est, nemo pietate prse- 
stantior; cujus a me corpus crematum est animus vero 
non me deserens, sed respectans,in ea profecto locadis- 
cessit, quo mihi ipsi cernebat esse veniendum; quern 
ego meum casumfortiter ferrevisus sum, non quo sequo 
animo ferrem; sed me ipse consolabar, existimans, non 
longinquum inter nos digressum et discessum fore."'* 

* I shall go not only to meet those of whom I have been speaking, 

but also to my Cato, than whom a better man never was born, nor one of 
more eminent piety, whose remains I attended to tlie grave ; while his 
soul, not quitting, but looking down upon me, departed to those regions 
whither he saw 1 should iollow — a loss which I seemed to bear with 
fortitude, not because I could sustain it with an equal mind, but because I 
consoled myself with the reflection that the interval between our separa- 
tion and our meeting could not be long .*' — Cicero De Senectatc, 
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The form of dialogue appears to me eminently suited 
to the thorough sifting of a subject confessedly ex- 
tremely difficult, and on which there as yet can hardly 
be said to exist the means of laying down satisfactory, 
clear, and unquestionable doctrines. The whole argu-^ 
ments on all its parts are thus subjected to scrutiny ; 
all possible objections are brought under consideration ; 
and the ground is cleared for future discovery, even if 
no results shall for the present be obtained sufficiently 
free from doubt to rest upon, I do not certainly con- 
ceive that in the present case no progress has been 
made towards such results ; but the doctrine is still 
encumbered with much difficulty; and there exists no 
work, to my knowledge, in which the subject has been 
fully investigated. In the writings of ancient philoso- 
phers this form of inquiry was very generally adopted, 
but it must be admitted, that in almost every instance, 
the form of dialogue alone was observed. An excuse 
was thus given for making the discourse more desultory 
and less elaborate than a complete and systematic 
dissertation : but the prolocutors were very far from 
dividing the argumentation among them. One alone, 
as Socrates in Plato's Dialogues, performed nearly 
the whole ; and the others were merely assenters. In 
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the following. hialogueSi the conflict of argument on 
either aide is real throughout ; so that the subject is 
fully sifted, the argument placed in all the lights in 
which it was fojind possible to view it. As for the 
fictitious nature of such dialogues, Cicero has long ago 
observed, when writing to one of his prolocutors, — 
** Puto fore, ut, cum legeris, mirere nos id locutos esse 
inter nos, quod nunquam locuti sumus. Sed nosti 
morem dialogorum.”* Nevertheless, a good deal of 
discussion, both by letter and in conversation, had 
taken place between the persons of the present drama. 

* Kp. ad Fam., lib. ix., 8. 
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introduction: 


ARRANGEMENT OP SUBJECTS AND EXPLANATION OP TEEMS. 

The words Theology and Religion are often used as 
synonymous. Thus Natural Theology and Natural 
Religion are by many confounded together. But 
the more accurate use of the words is that which 
makes Theology the science, and Religion its subject ; 
and in this manner are they distinguished when we 
speak of ,a ‘‘professor of theology,’^ and a “sense of 
religion.” 

There is, however, as regards Natural Theology ^ a 
more limited use of the word, which confines it to the 
knowledge and attributes of the Deity, and regards 
the speculation concerning his will, and our hopes 
from and duties towards him, as another branch of the 
science, termed Natural Religion^ in contradistinction 
to the former. Dr. Paley hardly touches on tliis latter 
branch in his book, there being only about one-sixtieth 
part devoted to it, and that incidentally in treating of 
the attributes, indeed, though in the dedication he 
uses the word Religion as synonymous with Theology y 
llie title and the arrangement of his discourse show 
that he generally employed the term Natural Theo- 
logy in its restricted sense. Bishop Butler, on the 
other; hand, seems to have used Natural Religion in a 
sense^ equally restricted, but certainly little warranted 
h||:^tom ; for that portion of his work which treats 
o|;^tural Religion is confined to a future state and 
|Ml}.|ioral government of God, as he either held 
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Natural Religion and Natural Theology to be two 
branches of one subject, or Natural Religion to be 
a branch of Natural Theology. The older writers, 
Clarke, Bentley, Derham, seem to have sometimes 
used the words indifferently, but never to have re- 
garded Natural Religion in the restricted acceptation. 
The ancients generally used Religion in a qualified 
sense, either as connected with an obligation, or as 
synonymous with sup^erstition. 

This Discourse is not a treatise of Natural Theology: 
it has not for its design an exposition of. the doctrines 
whereof Natural Theology consists. But its object is, 
first, to explain the nature of the evidence upon which 
it rests — ^to show that it is a science, the truths of which 
are discovered by induction, like the truths of Natural 
and Moral Philosophy — ^that it is a branch of science 
partaking of the nature of each of those great divisions 
of human knowledge, and not merely closely allied to 
them both. Secondly, the object of the Discourse is 
to explain the advantages attending this study. The 
work, therefore, is a logical one. 

We have commented upon the use of the terms 
"theology and Religion, As it is highly desirable to 
keep scientific language precise, and always to use the 
same terms in the same sense, we shall now further 
observe upon the word ^^moraV* in relation to science 
or faculties. It is sometimes used to denote the whole 
of our mental faculties, and in opposition to natural 
and physical, as when we speak of vmyral science,"' 
“ moral truths," ‘‘ moral philosophy" But it is also 
used in contradistinction to ^intellectual" or men- 
tal" and in connection with or in reference to obliga- 
tion; and then it relates to rights and duties, and is 
synonymous with ethical It seems advisable to use it 
always in this sense, and to employ the words spiritual 
and mental in opposition %o natural and material; 
and psychological as applied to the science of mind, 
in opposition to physical Again, a distinction is 
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sometimes made between the intellectual and moral 
powers or faculties — ^the former being those of the 
understanding, the latter those of the will, or, as they 
are often cafled, the ‘‘ active powers/* — ^that is, the 
passions and feelings. It seems better io use the word 
active for this purpose as opposed to intellectual. 
Thus we shall first have these general terms, spiritual 
or mental, as applied to the immaterial part of the 
creation, and psychological, as applied to the science 
which treats of it. We shall next have a subdivision 
of the mental faculties into intellectual and active; 
both form the subjects of psychological science. Moral 
science, in its restricted sense, and properly so called, 
will then denote that branch which treats of duties, 
and of what is implied in those duties, their correlative 
rights : it will, in short, be ethical science. 

Thus the science of mind — say Metaphysical science 
— ^may be said to consist of two great branches, the one 
of which treats of existences, the other of duties. The 
one accordingly has been termed with great accuracy, 
Ontology, speaking of that which is; the other, Dem^ 
tohgy, speaking oi that which ought to be. The former, 
however, comprehends properly all physical Bs well as 
mental science. The division which appears upon the 
whole most convenient is this: That metaphysical 
science, as contradistinguished from physical, is either 
psychological, which treats of the faculties both intel* 
lectual and active, but treats of existences only; or 
moral, which treats of rights and duties, and m dis- 
tinguishable from psychomgical, though plainly con- 
nected with it nearly as corollaries are with the pro- 
positions from whence they flow. Then physical truths, 
in one respect, come under the same head with the 
first ibranch of metaphysical truths. Physical as well 
as psychological science treats of existences, while moral 
science alone treats of duties. 

^cording to a like arrangement, Natural Theology 
counts of two great branches, one resembling Ontch 
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logy^ the oth.er analogous to DmyjLtology. The former 
comprehends the discoyery of the existence and attri- 
butes of a Creator, by investigafing the evidence^ of 
design in the works of the creation, material as well 
as spiritual. The latter relates to the discovery of 
his will and probable intentions with regard to his 
creatures, their conduct and their duty. The former 
resembles the physical and psychological sciences, 
and treats of the cadences of design, wisdom, and 
goodness exhibited both in the natural and spiritual 
worlds. 

The latter resembles rather the department of 
moral science, as distinguished from both physical and 
psychological. We may thus consider the science of 
^Natural Theology as consisting, like all inductive 
science, of three compartments, Natural, Mental, and 
Moral ; or, taking the Greek terms, Physical, Psycho- 
logical, and Ethical. 

This classification is convenient, and its grounds ai*e 
very fit to be premised — ^at the same time that we 
must admit the question to be one only of classification 
and technology. Having so stated the divisions of the 
siibject, and the meaning of the terms used in relation 
to those divisions, I shall assume this arrangement and 
adhere to this phraseology, as convenient, though far 
from representing it to be the best. In such mscus- 
sions it IS far more important to employ one uniform 
and previously explained language or arrangement, 
than to be very curious in adopting the best. No 
classification indeed can, from the nature of things, be 
rigorously exact. All the branches of science, even of 
natural philosophy, much more of metaphysical, run 
into each other, and are separated by gradations rather 
than by lines of demarcation. Nor could any scientific 
language we possess help breaking down under us in an 
attempt to maintain a perfectly logical arrangement.^ 


• Note I. 
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Anaitsis of the Woek. 

The order of this Discourse is thus set out :■ — 

« 

The Fibst Part treats of the nature of the subiect, 
and the kind of evidence upon which Natural Theology 
rests. 

The Second Part treats of the advantages derived 
from the study of the science. 

The former Part is divided into seven sections. The 
first is introductory, and treats of the kind of evidence 
by which the truths of Physical and Psychological 
science are investigated, and shows there is as great 
an appearance of diversity between the . manner in 
which we arrive at the knowledge of different truths 
in those inductive sciences, as there is between the 
nature of any such inductive investigation and the 

f )roofs of the ontological branches of Natural Theo- 
ogy. But that diversity is proved to be only apparent ; 
and hence it is inferred, tliat the supposed difference 
in the proofs of Natural Theology may also be omy 
apparent. \ 

The second section continues the application of this 
argument to the Physical branch of Natural Theology, 
and shows further proofs that the first branch of 
Natural Theology is as much an inductive science as 
Physics or Natural Philosophy. The first section com- 
pared the ontological branches of Natural Theology 
with all inductive science, physical as well as psycho- 
logical. The second compares the physical branch of 
Natural Theology with physical science only. 

The third section compares the psychological branch 
of Natural Theology with psychological science, and 
shows that both rest alike upon induction. 
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The ^ourt\ section shows that the argumentum 
priori is unsound to a great degree — ^that it is in- 
sufficient for the purpose to which it is applied — -that 
it serves only to a limited extent — and that to this 
extent it is in ‘reality not distinguishable from induc- 
tion, or the argumentum a posteriori. 

. The fifth section treats of the second or Moral, — ^the 
deontological branch of Natural Theology, and shows 
that it rests upon the same kind of evidence with 
moral science/ and is, strictly speaking, as much a 
branch of inductive knowledge. 

The s^ixth section examines the doctrines of Lord 
Bacon respecting Final Causes, and shows that he was 
not adverse to the speculation when kept witliin due 
bounds. 

The swenth section examines the true nature of 
inductive analysis and synthesis, and points out some 
important errors prevailing on this subject. 

In treating of the proofs of design displayed by the 
rfiental constitution of living creatures, and in treating 
of the SouFs immortality, it becomes necessary to enter 
more at large into the subject, and therefore the third 
and the fifth sections are not, like the others, mere 
logical (hscourses in which the doctrines of Natural 
Theology are assumed rather than explained. The 
subjects of those two sections have not been sufficiently 
handled in professed treatises upon Natural Theology, 
wliich have been almost wholly confined to the &st 
branch of the science — ^the proofs of the Deity’s exist- 
ence and attributes — ^and to the physical portion of that 
branch. This defect I have endeavoured to supply. 


The Second Part, which treats of the advantages of 
the study, consists of three sections. 
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The first shows that the precise kind of pleasure 
derived from the investigation of scientific truths is 
derived from this ^udy. 

The seeoind treats of the pleasures which are peculiar 
to this study. 

The third treats of the connection of Natural with 
Revealed Religion.* 

* I have heard it said that some ideas in one of this Discourse 
had been anticipated by a work of Dr. Crombie. That such coincidence 
is purely accidental must appear from this, that having midaid his book 
when it reached me, 1 have never read one line of it to this hour.'—* 
8e^U 
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PART L 

NATUBE OF THE SCIENCE, AND OF ITS 
EVIDENCES. 


SECTION I. 

WTRODtTCTORY VIEW OF THE METHOD OP INVBSTIOA- 
TION PURSUED IN THE PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES. 

The faculties as well as the feelings of the human mind, 
its intellectual as well as its active powers, are em- 
ployed without any intermission, although with vary- 
ing degrees of exertion, in one of two ways — either in 
regard to some object immediately connected with the 
supply of our wants, or in regard to subjects of mere 
contemplation. The first class of exertions relates to 
all the objects of necessity, of comfort, or of physical 
enjoyment : in the pursuit of these, the powers ot the un- 
derstanding, or the passions, or both together, are, with 
nearly the whole of mankind, employed during the 
greater portion of their existence, and, with the bulk 
of mankind, during almost the whole of their existence. 
The other class of mental exertions, which engrossatj^^but 
a very few men for the greater part of their fives, and 
occupies the majority only occasionally and at consi- 
derable intervals, comprehends within its scopCi all the 
subjects of meditation and reflection — of merdy^pecu- 
lative reasoning and discussion: it is composed all 
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the efforts which our understanding can njake, and all 
the desires which we can feel, upon subjects of mere 
science or taste, matters which begin and end in intel- 
lectual or moral gratification. 

It is unquestionably true that these two grand 
branches of exertion have an intimate connexion with 
each other. The pursuits of science lend consta^nt 
assistance to those of active life; and the practical 
exercise of the mental powers constantly furthers the 
progress of science merely speculative. But the two 
provinces are nevertheless perfectly distinguishable, 
and ought not to be confounded. The corollary from 
a scientific discovery may be the improvement of a 
very ordinary machine or a common working tool; 
yet the establishment of the speculative truth may 
have been the primary object of the philosopher who 
discovered it ; and to learn that truth is the immediate 
purpose of him who studies the philosopher's system. 
So the better regulation of the affections or the more 
entire control of the passions may be the result of an 
acquaintance with our mental constitution ; but the 
object of him who studies the laws of mind is merely 
to become acquainted with the spiritual part of our 
nature. In like manner, it is very possible that the 
knowledge of a scientific truth may force itself upon 
one whose faculties or feelings are primarily engaged 
in some active exertion. Some physical law, or some 
psychological truth, may be discovered by one only 
intent upon supplying a physical want, or obtaining a 
mental enjoyment. But here, as in the former case, 
the scientific or speculative object is only incidental or 
collateral to the main pursuit : the matter of contem- 
plation is the corollary, the matter of action the pro- 
positidn. 

The merely contemplative pursuits which thus form 
one of the great branches of mental exertion seem 
again to be divisible into two classes, by a line that, to 
a careless observer, appears sufficiently defined. The 
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objects of our* inqmry aud meditation appear to be 
either those things in the physical and spiritual worlds 
with which we are conversant through our senses or 
by means of our internal consciousness, or those things 
with which we <ire made acquainted only by reason- 
ing-^by the evidence of things unseen and unfelt. We 
eiflier discuss the properties and relations of actually 
perceived and conceived beings, physical and mental 
-—that is, the objects of sense and of consciousness — 
or we carry our inquiries beyond those things which 
we see and feel ; we investigate the origin of them and 
of ourselves ; we rise from the contemplation of nature 
and of the spirit within us, to the first cause of all, 
both of body and of mind* To the one class of specu- 
lation belong the inquiries how matter and mind are 
framed, and how they act; to the other class belong 
the inquiries whence they proceed, *and whither they 
tend. In a word, the structure and relations of the 
universe form the subject of the one branch of philoso- 
phy, and may be termed Human Science ; the origin 
and destiny of the universe forms the subject of its 
other branch, and is termed Divine Science, or Theo^ 
iogy. ... 

It is not to be denied that this classification may be 
convenient ; indeed, it rests upon some real founda- 
tion; for the speculations which compose these two 
branches have certain common differences and common 
resemblances. Yet it is equally certain, that nothing 
but an imperfect knowledge of the subject, or a super- 
ficial attention to it, can permit us to think that there 
is any well-defined boundary which separates the two 
kinds of philosophy ; that the methods of investigation 
are different in each; and that the kind of evidence 
varies by which the truths of the one and of the other 
class are demonstrated. The error is far more exten- 
sive in its consequences than a mere inaccuracy of 
classification ; for xt materially impairs the force of thp 
proofs upon which Natural Theology rests. The pro- 
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position wliich 1 would place in its ste^ is, That tiiis 
science is strictijr n branch of inductive philosophy, 
formed and supported by the same kind of reasoning 
upon which the Physical and Psychological sciences 
are founded. This important point will & established 
by a fuller explanation; and we shall best set about 
this task by showing in the first place, that the same 
app^ent diversity of evidence.^ exists in the different 
objects or departments of the Branch which we have 
termed Human science. It seems to exist there on a 
superficial examination: if a closer scrutiny puts that 
appearance to flight, the mference is legitimate, that 
there may be no better ground for admitting an essen- 
tial difference between the foundations of Human 
Science and Divine. 

The careless inquirer into physical truth would 
certainly think he* had seized on a sound principle of 
classification, if he should divide the objects with which 
philosophy, Natural and Mental, is conversant, into two 
classes — ^those objects of which we know the existence 
by our senses or our consciousness; that is, external 
objects which we see, touch, taste, and smell, inteimal 
ideas which we conceive or remember, or emotions 
which we feel — and those objects of which we only 
know the existence by a process of reasoning, founded 
upon something originally presented by the senses or 
by consciousness. The superficial reasoner would range 
under the first of these beads the members of the ani- 
mal, vegetable^^ and mineral kingdoms; the heavenly 
bodies ; the mind — ^for we are supposing him to be so 
far capable of reflection as to know that the proof of 
the mind’s separate existence is, at the least, as short, 
plain and direct, as that of the body, or of eigtonal 
objects. Under the second head he woul^Minge 
generally whatever objects of examination are not 
directly percei ved by me senses, or felt by conscious- 

moment’s reflection vnll show both how yerj 
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short a way th^ classification wonld carry onr maecn*^ 
rate logician, and how entirely his prmciple fails to 
support him eyeii during that little part of the joumey* 
Thus the examination of certain visible objects and 
appearances enables us to ascertain the laws of light 
and of vision. Our senses teach us that colours difer^ 
and that their mixture forms other hues ; that their 
absence is black, their combination in certain propor- 
tions white. We are in the same way enabled to 
linderstand that the organ of vision performs its func- 
tions by a natural apparatus resembling, though far sur- 
passing, certain instruments of our own constructing, 
and that therefore it works on the same principles. 
But that light, which can be perceived directly by 
none of our senses, exists as a separate body, we only 
infer by a process of reasoning from things which our 
senses do perceive. So we are acquainted with the 
effects of heat ; we know that it extends the dimensions 
of whatever matter it penetrates; we feel its effects 
upon our own nerves when subjected to its operation ; 
and we see its effects in augmenting, liquefying, and 
decomposing other bodies ; but its existence as a separ- 
ate substance we do not know, except by reasoning 
and by analogy. Again, to which of the two classes 
must we refer the air? Its existence is not made 
known by the sight, the smell, tlie taste ; but is it by 
the touch ? Assuredly a stream of it blown upon the 
nerves of touch produces a certain effect ; but to infer 
from thence the existence of a rare, light, invisible, and 
impalpable fluid, is clearly an operation of reasoning, 
as much as that wliich enables us to infer the existence 
of light or heat from their perceptible effects. But fur- 
thermore, we are accustomed to speak of seeing motion ; 
and the reasoner whom we are supposing would cer- 
tainly class the phenomena of mechanics, and possibly 
of dynamics generally, including astronomy, under his 
first head, of things known immediately by tlie senses. 
Yet assuredly notMng can be more certain than that tiie 
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knowledge of motion is a deduction of reasoning, not a 
perception of sense ; it is derived from the comparison 
of two positions: the idea of a change of place is the 
result 01 that comparison attained by a short process 
of reasoning; and the estimate of velocity is the result 
of another process of reasoning and of recollection# 
Thus, then, there is at once excluded from the first class 
almost the whole range of natural philosophy* But 
are we quite sure that anything remains which when 
severely examined will stand the test? Let us attend 
a little more closely to the things wliich we have passed 
over hastily, as if admitting that they belonged to the 
first class. 

It is said that we do not see light, and we certainly 
can know its existence directly by no other sense but 
that of sight, but that we see objects variously illu- 
minated, and therefore that the existence of light is an 
inference of reason, and the diversity of colour an 
object of sense. But the very idea of aiversity implies 
reasoning, for it is the resiut of a comparison; and 
when we affirm that white light is composed of the 
seven primary colours in certain proportions, we state 
a proposition which is the result of much reasoning — 
reasoning, it is true, founded upon sensations or im- 
pressions upon the senses ; but not less founded upon 
such sensations is tho reasoning which makes us believe 
in the existence of a body called light. The same may 
be said of heat and the phenomena of heated bodies. 
The existence of heat is an inference from certain 
phenomena, that is, certain effects produced on our 
external senses by certain bodies, or certain changes 
which those senses undergo in the neighbourhood of 
those bodies ; but it is not more an inference of | 6 aflon 
than the proposition that heat extends or^ liquefies 
bodies, for that is merely a conclusion drawn from 
comparing our sensations occasioned by the external 
objects placed in varying circumstances* 

But can we say tliat th^e is no process of reasoning 
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even in the simplest case irhich we have supposed our 
reasoner to put — ^the existence of the three kingdoms ; 
of nature, of the heavenly bodies, of the mind ? It is 
certain that there is in every one of these cases a pro* 
cess of reasoning. A certain sensation is excited in the 
mind through the sense of vision ; it is an inference of 
reason that this must have been excited by something, 
or must have had a cause. That the cause must have 
been external may possibly be allowed to be another 
inference which reason could make unaided by the 
evidence of any other sense. But to discover that the 
cause was at any the least distance from the organ 6f 
vision clearly required a new process of reasoning, 
considerable experience, and tlie indications of other 
senses; for the young man whom Mr. Cheselden 
couched for a cataract at first believed that ever 3 ^thing 
he saw touched his eye. Experience and reasoning, 
therefore, are required to teach us the existence of 
external objects ; and all that relates to their relations 
of size, colour, motion, habits, in a word, the whole 
philosophy of them, must of course be the result of 
still longer and more complicated processes of reason- 
ing. So of the existence of the mind; although un- 
doubtedly the process of reasoning is here the shortest 
of all and the least liable to deception, y4t so connected 
are all its phenomena with those of the body, that 
it requires a process of abstraction alien from the 
ordinary habits of most men, to be persuaded that 
we have a more undeniable evidence of its separate 
existence than we everl liave of the separate existence 
of the body. 

It thus clearly appears that we have ^j^en justified 
in callmg the classifier whose**case we h«||^ been sup- 
posing, a careless inquirer, a superficial reasoner, an 
impenect logician ; that there is no real foundation for 
the distinction which we have supposed him to toke 
between the different objects of scientific investigation ; 
tliat the evidence upon which our assent to both classes 
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of truths reposes is of the same kind, namely, the in- 
ferences drawn by reasoning from sensations or iddia 
originally presented by the external senses, or by our 
inward consciousness. 

If, then, the distinction which at first appeared solid 
is found to be without any warrant in the different 
kinds of human science, has it any better grounds 
when we apply it to draw the line between that 
branch of philosophy itself, an<f the other idhiich has 
been termed Divine, or theology ? In other words, is 
there any real, any specific difference between the 
ihethod of investigation, the nature of the evidence, in 
the two departments of speculation? Although this 
preliminary discourse, and indeed the work itseu which 
it introduces, and all the illustrations of it, are cal- 
culated throughout to furnish the answer to the ques- 
tion, we shall yet add a few particulars in this place, 
in order to show liow precisely the same fallacy which 
we have been exposing, in regard to the classification 
of objects in ordinary scientific research, gives rise to 
the more general classifi^cation or separation of all 
science into two distinct branches, human and divine, 
and how erroneous it is to suppose that these two 
branches rest upon different foundations* 



SECTION 11. 

COMPABISON OT THE PHYSICAL BBANOH OP NATURAL 
THBOLOOY WITH PHYSICS. 

Tub two inquiries — ^that into the nature and constitu* 
tion of the universe, and that into the evidence Cf 
design which it displays — in a word, physics and 
psy^ology, philosophy whether natural and mental, 
and the fundamental branch of Natural Theology, — 
are not only closely allied one to the other, but are to 
a very considerable extent identical The two paths 
of investigation for a gi*eat part of the way completely 
coincide. The same induction of facts which leads us 
to a knowledge of the structure of the eye, and its 
functions in the animal economy, leads us to the know- 
ledge of its adaptation to the properties of light. It is 
a truth of physics, in the strictest sense of the word, 
that vision is performed by the eye refracting light, 
and making it converge to a focus upon the retina ; 
and that the peculiar combination of its lenses, and 
the different materials they are composed of, correct 
the indistinctness which would otherwise arise from the 
different refrangibility of light; in other words, make 
tlie eye an achromatic instrument. But if this is not 
also a truth in Natural Theology, it is a position from 
which, by the shortest possible process of reasoning, 
we arrive at a theological truth — ^namely, that the 
instrument so successMly performing a given service 
by means of this curious structure, must have been 
formed with a knowledge of the properties of light. 
The position from Y^hich so easy a step brings us to 
this doctrine of Natural Theology was gained by strict 
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iiiductioB. Upon the same evidence which all natnrd 
science rests on, reposes the knowledge that the e^e is 
an optical instrument : this is a truth common to wth 
Physics and Theology. Before the days of Sir I^c 
Newton men knew that they saw by means of the eye, 
and that the eye was constructed upon optiml prin- 
ciples ; but the reason of its peculiar conformation they 
knew not, because they were ignorant of the different 
refrangibility of light. When his discoveries taught 
this truth, it was found to have been acted upon, and 
consequently known, by the Being who created the 
eye. Still our knowledge was imperfect ; and it was 
r^erved for Mr. Dollond to discover another law of 
nature — the different dispersive powers of different 
substances — which enabled him to compound an object- 
glass that more effectually corrected the various re- 
frangibility of the rays. It was now observed that 
this truth also must have been known to the maker of 
the eye ; for upon its basis is that instrument, far more 
perfect than the achromatic glass of Dollond, framed. 
These things are truths in both physics and theology; 
they are truths taught us by the self-same process of 
investigation, and resting upon the self-same kind of 
evidence. 

When we extend our inquiries, and observe the 
varieties of this perfect instrument, we mark the adap- 
tation of changes to the diversity of circumstances, as 
in different animals: and the truths thus learnt are 
in like manner common to Physical and Theological 
science; that is, to Natural History, or Comparative 
Anatomy, and Natural Theology. 

That beautiful instrument, so artistly contrived that 
the most ingonidus workman could not imagine n»n im- 
provement of it, becomes still more interesting and more 
wonderful, when we find that its conformation is varied 
with the different necessities of each animal If the 
aniraal|^owls by night, we see the opening ^ the 
pupHji^fii the power of concentration in ihe eye 
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merged If la amphibioiis animal hm occasionally 
to dive ihto ibe water, with, the chpige of the median 
thi^ough which the rays pass there is an accommodation 
in the condition of the humours, and the eye partakes 
of the eye both ,of the quadruped and of the fish. 

So, having contemplated the apparatus for protection 
in the human eye, we find that m the lower animals, 
who want both the accessory means of cleaning the eye 
and the mgenuity to accomplish it by other modes than * 
the eyelids, an additional eyelid, a new apparatus, is 
provided for this purpose. 

Again, in fishes, whose eye is washed by the ele-- 
ment in which they move, all the exterior apparatus is 
unnecessary, and is dismissed; but in the crab, and 
espedally in that species which lies in mud, the very 
peculiar and horny prominent eye, which everybody 
must have observed, would be quite obscured were it 
not for a particular provision. There is a little brush 
of hair above the eye, gainst which the eye is occa- 
sionally raised to wipe oft what may adhere to it. The 
fonn of the eye, the particular mode in which it is 
moved, and, we may say, the coarseness of the instru- 
ment compared with the parts of the same organ in 
the higher class of animals, make the mechanism of 
eyelids and of lachrymal glands unsuitable. The 
mechanism used for this purpose is discovered by 
observation and reasoning; that it is contrived for 
this purpose is equally a discovery of observation and 
reasoning. Both propositions are strictly propositions 
of physical science. 

The same remarks apply to every part of the animal 
body. The use to which each member is subservient, 
and the manner in which it is enabled so to perform 
its functions as to serve that appointed use, is learnt 
by an induction of the strictest kind. But it is impos- 
sible to deny, that what induction thus teaches forms 
the ^eat bvuk of all Natural Theology, The question 
which the theologian always puts upon each discovery 


I. 



of a purpose ma&ifestly acscomplisfaed is'thfe : ** Suppose 
I had 4w operation to perform bv mecliaiucai i^eans, 
and were acquainted with the laws i^gukting 
action of patter, should I attempt it in any o^er way 
than I here see practised r' If the answer is p the 
negatiTO, the consequence is irresistible, that some 
power, capable of acting with design, and possesting 
the supposed knowledge, employed the means which 
we see used. But this negative answer is the result of 
reasoning founded upon induction, and rests upon the 
same evidence whereon the doctrines of all physical 
science are discovered and believed. And the infer- 
ence to which that negative answer so inevitably leads 
is a truth in Natural Theology ; for it is only another 
way of asserting tliat design and knowledge are eVinced 
in the works and functions of nature. 

It may further illustrate the argument to take one 
or two other examples. When a bird’s egg is ex- 
amined, it is found to consist of three parts; the 
chick, tile yolk in which the cliick is placed, and the 
white in which the yolk swims. The yolk is lighter 
than the white ; and is attached to it at two points ty 
the treadles. If a line were drawn through these two 
points it would pass below the centre of gravity of the 
yolk. From this arrangement it must follow that the 
chick is always uppermost, roll the egg how you will ; 
consequently, the chick is always kept nearest to tlie 
breast or belly of the mother while she is sitting. 
Suppose, then, that any one acquainted with the laws 
of motion had to contrive things so as to secure this 
position for the little speck or sac in question, in order 
to its receiving the necessary heat from the hen — 
could he proceed otherwise tnan by placing it in the 
lighter liquid, and suspending that liquid in the heavier, 
so that its centre of gi*avity should be above the line 
or plane of. suspension? Assuredly not; for in no 
other SSy <X)uld his purpose be accomplished. This 
positi^ is attained by a stiiet induction; it is sup- 
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ported by thp mxm kind of evidence on i^hich all 
physical trntiis rest Bnt it leads by a single Step to 
another truth in Natural Theology ; that the egg iniist 
have been formed by some handakilful in ine<manism, 
and acting with the knowledge of dynamics. 

The forms of the bones and joints, and the tendons 
or cords which play over them, afford a variety of 
instances of the most perfect mechanical adjustment. 
Sometimes the power i3 sacrificed for rapidity of motion, 
and sometimes rapidity is sacrificed for power. Our 
knee-pan, or patella, {ligammtum patellae^) throws off 
the tendon wnich is attached to it from the centre of 
motion, and therefore adds to the power of the muscles 
of the thigh, which enables us to rise or to leap; We 
have a'meehanism of precisely the same kind in the 
lesser joints, where the bones, answering the purposes 
of the patella, are formed of a diminutive size.* In 
the toes of the ostrich the material is different, but the 
mechanism is the same. An elastic cushion is placed 
between the tendon and the joint, which, whilst it 
throws off the tendon from the centre of motion, and 
therefore adds to the power of the flexor muscle, gives 
elasticity to the bottom of the foot. And we recognize 
the intention of this when we remember that this bird 
does not fly, but runs with great swiftness, and that 
the whole weight rests upon the foot, which has but 
little. relative breadth; these elastic cushions serving 
in some degree the same office as the elastic frog of 
the horse's hoof, or the cushion in the bottom of the 
earners foot. 

The web-foot of a water-fowl is an inimitable paddle ; 
and all the ingenuity of the present day exerted to 
mprove our steam-boats makes nothing to approach 
it. The flexor tendon of the "toes of flie duck is so 
directed over the heads of the bones of the thigh and 
leg, that it is made tight when the creature bends its 

• called Sesamoid^ Sesamtm, a kind of grain. 
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leg» and is rekied when the kg k k^etched 
Wien the bird draws its foot up, the tc^s #aim 
together^ in consequence of the bent position ^ 
bones of the leg pressing on the tendon* Whea% on 
the contrary* it pushes the leg out straight, in #a3^g 
the stroke, the tendons are reeved from the p^^Siure 
of the heel-bone, and the toes are permitted to be Jitty 
extended and at the same time expanded, so thet tto 
web between them meets the ' resistance of a ki*g^ 
volume of water. 

In another class of birds, those which roost upqn the 
branch of a tree, the same mechanism answers another 
purpose. The great length of the toes of these birds 
enables them to grasp the branch ; yet were they sup- 
ported by voluntary effort alone, and were there no 
other provision made, their grasp would relax in sleep, 
and they must fall. But, on the contrary, we know 
that they roost on one foot, and maintain a firm atti- 
tude. Borelli has taken pains to explain bow this is. 
The muscle which bends the toes lies on the fore part 
of the thigh, and runs over the Joint which corresponds 
with our knee-joint; from tbo fore part its tendon 
passes to the back part of the leg, ana over the joint 
equivalent to our heel-bone ; it then splits, and extends 
in the bottom of the foot to the toes. The consequence 
of this singular course of the tendon is, that when the 
mere weight of the bird causes these two joints to 
bend under it, the tendon is stretched, or would be 
stretched, were it not that its divided extremities^ 
inserted into the last bones of the toes, draw ^ those 
toes, so that tliey contract, and grasp the branch on 
which the bird roosts, without any effort whatever on 
its part. 

These are facts learnt by induction ; the inductive 
science of dynamics shows us that such mechanism is 
calculate^ to answer the end which, in point of fact, is 
attained. To conclude from thence that the mechanist 
contrived the means with the intention of producing 
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Ihifii end^ and . with the kiiowledge of the sdaiiee, is also 
sti^ietiy att iaferenee of indaction. 

Consider now^ in land animals, the structure of the 
larynx, the upper part of which is so contrived as to 
keep the wmqpipe closely shut bj the valve thrown 
oiw its orihce, while the food is passing into the 
stbtiiach, as it were, over a drawbridge, and, but for 
that valve* would fall into the lungs. No one can 
hesitate in ascribing *this curious mechanism to the 
intention that the same opening of the throat and 
nmnth should serve for conveying food to the stomach 
and air to the lungs, without any interference of the 
two operations. But that structure would not be suffi- 
cient for animals which live in the water, and must, there- 
fore, while they breathe at the surface, carry down 
their food to devour it below. In them, accordingly, 
as in the whale and the porpoise, we find the valve is 
not flat, but prominent and somewhat conical, rising 
towards the back of the nose, and the continuation of 
the nostril by means of a jing (or sphyncter) muscle 
embraces the top of the windpipe so as to complete the 
communication between the lungs and the blow-hole, 
while it cuts off all communication between those lungs 
and the mouth* 

Again, if we examine the structure of a porpoise’s 
hea(C we find its cavities capable of great distention, 
and such that he can fill them at pleasure with air or 
with water, according as he womd mount, float, or 
sink. By closing the blow-hole, he shuts out the 
water; by letting in the water he can sink; by blow- 
ing from the lungs against the cavities he can force 
out the water and fill the hollows with air, in order to 
rise. No one can doubt that such facts afford direct 
evidence of an apt contrivance directed towards a 
specific object, and adopted by some power thoroughly 
a^uaintea with the laws of hydrostatics, as well as 
perfectly skilful in workmanship* / 

To diraw an example from a very (iifferent sCurcc^ 
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let us observe the structure of the pla^uetary 
There is one particular arrangement tvhich pro^ws a 
certain effect-^namely, the stability of the system,—- 
produces it in a manner peculiarly adapted fdr 
petual duration, and produces it through the agency of 
an infiuence quite universal, pervading all and 

equally regulating the motions of the smallest particles 
of matter and of its most prodigious masses* This 
arrangement consists in making the planets move in 
orbits more or less elliptical, but none differing materia 
ally from circles, with the sun near the centre, revolving 
almost in one plane of motion, and moving in the same 
direction — those whose eccentricity is the most con* 
siderable having the smallest masses, and the larger 
ones deviating hardly at all from the circular path. 
The influence of gravitation, which is inseparably con- 
nected with all matter as far as we know, extends over 
the whole of this system ; so that all those bodies which 
move round the sun — twenty-tliree planets including 
their satellites, and six or seven comets — are con- 
tinually acted upon each by two kinds of force, — the 
original projection which sends them forward, and is 
accompanied with a similar and probably a coeval rote- 
tory motion in some of them round their axis, and the 
attraction of each towards every other body, which 
attraction produces three several effects — consolidating 
the mass of eaiJi, and, in conjunction with the rotatory 
motion, moulding their forms — ^retaining each planet 
in its orbit round the sun, and each satellite in its 
orbit round the planet — altering or disturbing what 
would be the motion of each round the sun ii* there 
were no other bodies in the system to attract and 
disturb. Now it Is demonstrated by the strictest pro- 
cess of mathematical reasoning, that the result of the 
whole of these mutual actions, proceeding from the 
universal influence of gravitation, must necessarily, in 
consequence of the peculiar arrangement whiqjh lias 
been described "of the orbits and masses, and in con- 
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se<|i^Bce of ^wtatiou a<^s* produce 

a alteration ^ 1^ the ormt of each body, which 

alteration goes on for thousands of years, very slowly 
ii^aj:ing orbit bulges as it were, until it reaches a 
certain shapo^ when the alteration begins to take the 
opposite direction, and for an equal number of years 
goes on instantly, as it were, flattening the orbit, till 
it reaches a certain shape, when it stops, and then the 
bulging again begins ;* and that this alternate cliango 
of bulging and flattening must go on for ever by the 
stoe law, without ever exceeding on either side a 
certain point. All changes in the system are thus 
periodica, and its perpetual stability is completely 
secured. ; It is manifest that such an arrangement, so 
conducive to such a purpose, and so certainly accom- 
plishing that purpose, could only have been made with 
the express design of attaining such an end — that some 
power exists capable of thus producing such wonderful 
order, so marvellous and wholly admirable a harmony, 
out of such nuu^berless disturbances — and that this 
power was actuated by the intention of producing 
this effect.^ The reasoning upon this subject, I have 
observed, is purely mathematical; but the facts re- 
specting the system on which all that reasoning rests 
are known to us by induction alone: consequently 
the grand truth respecting the secular disturbance, or 
the periodicity of the changes in the system — ^that 
discovery which makes the glory of Lagrange and 
I^aplace, and constitutes the triumph of the Integral 
Calculus, wliereof it is the fruit, and of the most 
patient course of astronomical observation whereon 

* Earuud autem perennes cursus atque perpetui ctim admirabili in- 
credibilique coristantia, declarant in his vim et mentem esse divinam, ut 
base ipsa qni non swifciat deonim vim habere, is nihil omnino sensurus 
ease videatur. — their course, everl^ting and perpetual, performed 
with admirable find incredible constancy, declares the Divine ibree and 
mind, 60 that whoso^er fails to perceive the power of the Deity in them 
shotdd seem incaj^ble nf perceiving anything .] — Qicera JDe Nta* Deo, 

11. n. 
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the analysis is pounded----may most justly dashed 
as a tru<^ both of the Mixed Matheniatics and of 
Natural Theology — for the theologian only adda a 
single short link to the chain of the physic^ AS- 
tronomer^s demonstration, in order to reach the great 
Artificer from the phenomena of his system^ 

;^But let us examine furtlier this matter. The posi- 
tion which we reach by a strict process of induction^ is 
common to Natural Philosophy *and Nature Theologj 
—namely, that a given organ performs a given function, 
or a given arrangement possesses a certain stability, by 
its adaptation to mechanical laws. I have said i^at 
the process of reasoning is short and easy, by which 
we arrive at the doctrine more peculiar to Natural 
Theology — ^namely, that some power acquainted with 
and acting upon the knowledge of those laws, fashioned 
the organ with the intention of having the function of 
vision performed, or constructed the system so that it 
might endure. Is not this last process as much one of 
strict induction as the other? It is plainly only a 
generalization of many particular facts; a reasoning 
from things known to things unlcnown ; an inference 
of a new or unknown relation from other relations 
formerly observed and known. If, to take Dr. Paley’s 
example, we pass over a common and strike the foot 
against a stone, we do not stop to ask who placed it 
there; but if we find that our foot has struck on a 
watch, we at once conclude that some mechanic made 
it, and that some one dropt it on the ground. Why 
do we draw this inference ? Because all our former 
experience had told us that such machinery is the 
result of human skill and labour, and that it nowhere 
grows wild about, or is found in the earth. When we 
see that a certain effect, namely, distinct vision, is per- 
formed by an achromatic instrument, the eye, why do 
we infer that some one must have made it? B^use ^ 
we nowhere and at no time have had any expanence 
of any oim thing fashioning itself, and indeed cannot 
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form to owjelves aiiy distanct idea of wbat euch a 
proeesgi as self-creation means; and furtlier, because 
wb^n we onrseiires #onld produce a similar result^ we 
have recourse to like means. Again, when we perceive 
the adaptation of natural objects and operations to a 
perceived end, and from tiience infer design in the 
maker of these objects and superintender of the^e 
operations, why do we draw this conclusion? Because 
we know by experience that if we ourselves desired to 
accomplish a similar purpose, we should do so by the 
like aaa|)tation; we know by experience that this is 
design in Us, and that our proceedings are the result 
of such design ; we know that if some of our works 
were seen by others, who neither were aware of our 
having made them, nor of the intention with which we 
made them, they would be right should they, from 
seeing and examining them, both infer that we had 
made them, and conjecture why we had made them. 
The same reasoning, by the help of experience, from 
what we know to what we cannot know, is manifestly 
the foundation of the inference, that the members of 
the body were fashioned for certain uses by a maker 
acquainted with their operations, and \filling that those 
uses should be served. 

Let us ccmsider a branch of science which, if not 
wholly of modern introduction, has received of late 
years such vast additions that it may really be said to 
liave its rise in our own times — allude to the sublime 
speculations in Osteology prosecuted by Cuvier, Buck- 
knd, and others, in its connection with Zoological and 
Geological researches. 

A comparative anatomist, of profound learning and 
marvellous sagacity, has presented to him what to 
common eyes woula seem a piece of half^decayed bone, 
found in a wild, k a forest, or in a cave. By accu- 
rately examining its shape, particularly the form of its 
extremity or extremities (if both ends happen to be 
entire), by close kspection of the texture of its surface. 
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and by admeasurement of its pro^rtiong, he can with 
certainty discover the general form of the animal to 
which it belonged, its me as well as its shape, the 
eoonomf oT its viscera, and its general habits. Some- 
times the investigation in such cases proceeds tipdn 
chains of reasoning where all the links are seen and 
understobd ; where the connectioh of the parts found 
mth other parts and with habitudes is perceived, and 
the reason understood, — as that the animal had a 
trunk because the neck was short compared with its 
height; or that it ruminated because its teeth were 
itnperfect for complete mastication. But, frequently, 
the inquiry is as certain in its results, although some 
links of the cham are concealed from our view, and 
the conclusion wears a more empirical aspect — as 
gathering that the animal ruminated from observing 
the print of a cloven foot, or that he had horns from 
his wanting certain teeth, or that he wanted the collar- 
bone from his having cloven hoofs. Limited experi- 
ence having afready shown such connexions as facts, 
more extended experience will assuredly one day enable 
us to comprehend the reason of the connexion.^ 

The discoveries already made in this branch of 
science are truly wonderful, and they proceed upon 
the strictest rules of induction. It is shown that 
animals formerly existed on the globe, being unknown 
varieties of species still known; but it also appears 
that species existed, and even gmera, wholly unkm^lm 
for the last five thousand years. These peopled the 
earth, as it was, not before the generg^ delia^, but 
before some convulsion long prior to that; event had 
overwhelmed the countries men dry, and raised others 
from the bottom of the sea. In these curious inquiries, 
we are conversant not merely with the World before 
the fioqd, b^t with a world which, before the flood, was 
coveri^ wSh watery and which, in far earUer ages, had 
beeii llie habitation of birds, and beasts, and reptiles. 
We are carried, as it were, several worlds back, and 
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we reach a period when all was water, and slime, and 
mud ; and the waste, without either man or plants, 
gave resting place to enormous beasts like elephants 
and river-iorses, while the water was tenanted hr 
lizards, sixty or ^seventy feet long, and by others widi 
eyes haring shields of solid bone to protect them, and 
glaring from a neck ten feet in length, and the air 
was darkened by flying reptiles covered with scales, 
opening long jaws, and expanding wings armed at the 
tips with claws. 

No less strange, and yet no less proceeding from 
induction, are the discoveries made respecting the 
former sMe of the earth ; the manner in which those 
animals, whether of known or unknown tribes, occupied 
it ; and the period when, or, at least, the way in wmch, 
they ceased to exist. Professor Btickland has demon- 
strated the identity with the hymna's of the animal’s 
liabits that cracked the bones which fill some of the 
caves, in order to come at the marrow; but he has 
also satisfactorily shown th^t it inhabited the neigh- 
bourhood, and must have been suddenly exterminated 
by drowning. His researches have been conducted by 
experimente with Jiving Mim^s, as weU as by observa- 
tion upon the fossil remains.* 

That this branch of scientific inquiry is singularly 
attractive all will allow. Nor will any one dispute that 


• The r^seaTches botli of Cuvier and Buckland, far 6:0m impugning the 
testimony to the ^at fact of a deluge borne by the Mosaic writings, rather 
fortify it ; and bring additional proofs of the fallacy which, for some rime, 
had fed philosophers to ascribe a yety high antiquity to the iforld we now 
live in. 

The extrabidinaiy sagacity of Ouvier is, perhaps, in no instance more 
shown, nor the singular nature of the science better illustrated, than in 
the oorrecrion which it enabled him to give the speculation of President 
JefiSnson upon the Mnpahnyx — an animal which the President, from the 
size of a Ime discovered, supposed to have existed, four times the size of 
an 0^ and with the fown and habits of the lion. Cuvier has irrefragably 
shown, by an acute and learned induction, that the animal was a sloth, 
living entirely upon Vegetable food, but of eiiOimous size, like a rhinoceros, 
and whose paws could tear up huge trees. 

VOL. VI, • D 
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its cultivation demands great knowledge ^d skill. 
But this is not our chief purpose in referring to it 
We leam from it that as a world existed with<5ut 
human beings, for no human bones are found in the 
earlier strata, it must be true that a superior power, a 
divine and creative power, interfered with the estab- 
lished order of things, and made man. But for another 
reason I have introduced these details. There cm be 
as little doubt that the investigation of the former 
world from its scanty remains, forms, in the strictest 
s^e of the term, a branch of physical science, and 
that this branch sprang legitimately from the grand 
root of the whole, — ^induction; in. a word, that the 

E recess of reasoning employed to investigate— the 
ind of evidence used to demonstrate — ^its truths, is 
the modern analysis or induction taught by Bacon and 
practised by NeWton. Now wherein, with reference 
to its* nature and foundations, does it vary from tlie 
inquiries and illustrations of Natural Theology, one of 
whose propositions I havo given as a corollary from 
this science ? When from examining a few bones, or 
it may be a single fragment of a bone, we infer-that, 
in the wilds where we found it, there lived and ranged, 
some thousands of years ago, an animal wholly differeui 
from any we ever saw, and from any of which any 
account, any tradition, written or oral, has reached us, 
nay, from any that ever was seen by any person of 
whose existence we ever heard, we assuredly are^rled 
to this remote conclusion, by a strict and rigorous^pro- 
cess of reasoning ; but, as certainly, we come through 
that same process to the knowledge and belief of things 
unseen, both of us and of all men — things respecting 
which we have not, and cannot have, a single particle 
of evidence, either by sense or by testiipony. Yet we 
harbour no doubt of the fact in fossil osteology ; we go 
farther, not only implicitly believe the existence of 
ttiiiK creature, for which we are forced to invent a name, 
we clotiie it with attributes, till, reasoning step by 
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step, we eome at so acoorate a notion of its form and 
habits, that we can represent the one, and describe the 
other, with unerring accuracy ; picturing to ourseltes 
how it Iboked, what it fed on, and, how it continued 
its kind. . 

Nowj the question is this : What perceivable differ- 
ence is there between the kind of investigations we 
have just been considering, and those of Natural Theo- 
logy — except, indeed, that the latter are far more 
sublime in themselves, and incomparably more inter- 
esting to us? Where ia the logical precision of the 
arrangement which would draw a broad line of demar- 
cation between the two speculations, giving to the one 
the name and the rank of a science, but refusing it to 
the other j and affirming that the one rested upon in- 
duction, but not the other? We have, it is true, no 
experience directly of that Great Being's existence in 
whom we believe as our Creator ; nor have we the 
testhnony of any man relating such experience of his 
own. But so, neither we, nor any witnesses in any 
age, have ever seen those works of that Being, the 
lost animals that once peopled the earth ; and yet the 
lights of inductive science have conducted us to a full 
knowledge of their nature, as well as a perfect belief 
in their existence^ Without any evidence from our 
senses, or from the testimony of eye-witnesses, we be- 
lieve in the existence and qualities of those animals, 
because we infer by the induction of facts that they 
once lived, and were endowed with a certain nature. 
This is called a doctrine of inductive philosophy. Is it 
less a doctrine of the same philosophy, that the eye 
could not have been made without a knowledge of 
optics, and as it could not* make itself, and as no 
human artist, though possessed of the knowledge, has 
the skill and power to fashion it by his handy-work, 
that there must exist some being of knowledge, 
skill, and power, superior to our own, and sufficient to 
create it? Is the corollary which I have given from 
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the proposition that these lost animals once existed 
before man was created, a corollary of lilatural Theo* 
logy, less the result of induction than that proposition 
itself a proposition;, of physical science? Has' the Na^ 
tural Tneology any other foundation than the Natural 
Philosophy? 



SECTION m* 

COMPARISON OP THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BRANCH OP NATHRAI^ 

theology with psychology. 

Hitherto, our argument has rested upon a comparison 
of the truths of Natural Theology with those of Physi- 
cal Science. But the evidences of design presented by 
the universe are not merely those which the material 
world affords ; the intellectual system is equally fruitful 
in proofs of an intelligent cause, although these have 
occupied little of the philosopher's attention, and may, 
indeed, be said never to have found a place among the 
speculations of the Natural Theologian. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the care with which all the 
writers upon this subject, at least among the moderns, 
have confined themselves to the proofs afforded by the 
visible and sensible works of nature, while the evidence 
furnished by the mind and its operations has been 
wholly neglected.* The celebrated book of Ray on 
the Wonders of the Creation seems to assume that the 
human soul has no separate existence — that it forms no 
part of the created system. Derham has written upon 
Astro-theology and Physico-theology as if the heavens 
alone proclaimed the glory of God, and the earth only 
showed forth his hanc^-work ; for his only mention 
intellectual hatux'e is in the single chapter of the 
Phvsico-theology on the soul, in which he m content 
mtn two observations : one, on the variety of man's 
inclinations, and another, on his inventive powers — 

f iving nothing which precisely proves design. Dr. 
aley, whose work is chiefly taken from the writings of 
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DerhaiO) deriving from them its whole plan and much of 
its substance, but clothing the harsher statements of 
his original in an attractive and popular styK*-had so 
little of soientifio habits, so moderate a power of 
generalising, that he never once mentibhs the mind, or 
any of the mtellectual phenomena, nor ever appears to 
consider them as forming a portion of the works or 
operations of nature. Thus, all these authors view the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies, the structure of 
animals, the organization of plants, and the various 
operations of the material world which we see carried 
on around us, as indicating the existence of design, and 
leading to a knowledge of the Creator. But they pass 
over in silence, unaccountably enough, by far the most 
singular work of divine wisdom and power — the mind 
itsdf. Is there any reason whatever to draw this line ; 
to narrow within these circles the field of Natural 
Theology ; to draw from the constitution and habits of 
matter jalone the proof that one Intelligent Cause 
formed and supports the universe? Ought we not 
rather to consider the phenomena of the mmd as more 
peculiarly adapted to help this inquiry, and as beating 
a nearer relation to the Great Intelligence which 
created and which maintains the system ? 

There cannot be a doubt that this extraordinary 
omisdon had its origin in the doubts which men are 
prone to entertain of the mind’s existence independent 
of matter. The eminent persons above namedf were 

* This obsemtion in nowise diminishes the peculiar merit of the ityle, 
apd also of the homely, but close and logical, manner in which tbp ^ga- 
inent is put; nor does it deny praise of bringing down the of 
fomer writer^ and adapting them to the improv^ state Of. physical 
seienioe^ l^erit the more remarkable, that Paley wrote !Katttral 
Theology at the dose of his life. 

f Some have thought, unjustly, that the language of Paley rather 
savooim ^ materiaiism : but it \may at least be doubted whether he was 
fully imptes^ with the evid^ee oi mental existence. His unesmtuised 
powers m ak^act discussion, and the natural predileotion for jvW he 
handled so practical argument level to all comprehensions -^appear 

not to have^gi|eti him any taste for metaphysical speculations. 
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not materialUts, t&at is to say, if you had asked tliem 
the question, they would have answered in the negative 
they would have gone farther, and asserted their belief 
in the s^arate existence of the soul independent of the 
body, Bijt they never felt this as strongly as they 
were persuaded of the natural world’s existence. Their 
habits of thinking led them to consider matter as the 
only certain existence — as that which composed the 
universe-T-os alone firming the subject of our con- 
templations — as furnishing the only materials for our 
inquiries, whether respecting structure or habits and 
operations. They had no firm, definite, abiding, pre- 
cise idea of any other existence respecting which they 
could reason and speculate. They saw and they felt 
external objects ; they could examine the lenses of the 
eye, the valves of the veins, the ligaments and the 
sockets of the joints, the bones and the drum of the 
car^; but though they now and then made mention of 
the mind, and, if forced to the point, would have ac- 
knowledged a belief in it, they never were fully and 
intimate^ persuaded of its separate existence. They 
thought of it and of matter very differently ; they gave 
its structure, and its habits, and ifs operations, no 
place in their inquiries; their contemplations never 
rested upon it with any steadiness, and indeed scarcely 
ever even glanced upon it at all. f That this is a very 
great omission, proceeding, if not upon mere careless- 
ness, upon a grievous fallacy, there can be no doubt 
whatever. 

The evidence for the existence of mind is to the full 
as complete as that upon which we believe in the ex- 
istence of matter. Indeed it is more certain and more 
irrefragable. The consciousness of existence, the per- 
petual sense that we are thinking, and that we are per- 
forming the operation quite independently of all material 
ol]jects, proves to us the existence of a being different 
from otir bodies, with a degree of evidence higher ihan 
any we have for the existence of those bodies them- 
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selves, w of any other mrt of the material world. It is 
certain — proved, indeed, to demonstration — ^that many 
of the perceptions of matter which we derive through 
the senses are deceitful, and seem to indicate that which 
has no reality at all Some inferences which we draw 
r^pectingrit are confounded with direct sensation or 
perception, for example, the idea of motion; otiier 
ideas, as those of hardness and solidity, are equally the 
result of reasoning, and often mislead. Thus we never 
doubt, on the testimony of our sensra, that the parts of 
matter touch — ^that different bodies come in contact 
with one another, and with our organs of sense ; and 
yOt nothing is more certain than that there still is some 
small distance between the bodies which we think we 
perceive to touch. Indeed it is barely possible that all 
the sensations and perceptions which we have of the 
material world may be only ideas in our own minds : it 
is barely possible, therefore, that matter should have no 
existence. But tiiat mind — ^that the sentient prindple 
-—that flie thing or the being which we call and 
“ me,” and which thinks, feels, reasons— should have 
no existence, is a contradiction in terms. Of the two 
existences, then, that of mind as independent of matter 
is more certain than that of matter apart from 
mind. In a subsequent branch of this discourse^jro 
shall have occasion to treat again of this qu^tion, 
the constitution of the soul with refereniE^?lo its fut&o 
existence becomes the subject of discusa^. At present 
we have only to keep steadily in vie#tiie undoubted 
fact, that mind is quite as much on integpd part of the 
univer^ as matter. 

It follows that the constitution and functions of the 
mind are as much the subjects of inductive reasonmg 
and investigation as the structure and actions of matter. 
Thp mind, bquafly with matter, is the proper sulgect of 
obs^ll^n by moans of consoiousnessii which ^lahles 

• Sec. V. md’Note IV. 
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US to arrest and examine our own thoughts : it fe eyen 
the subject of experiment, by the power which we bare, 
through the efforts of abstraction and attention, of 
turning those thoughts into courses not natural to them, 
not spontaneous,* and watching the results** Now the 
phenomena of mind, at the Imowledge of which we 
arriye by this inductive process, the oidy legitimate 
intellectual philosophy, afford as decisive proofs of de- 
sign as do the phenomena of matter, and they furbish 
those proofs by the strict method of induction. In 
other words, we study the nature and operations of the 
mind, and gather from them evidences of design, by 
one and the same species of reasoning, the induction of 
facts. A few illustrations of these positions may be 
useful, because this branch of the science has, as we 
have seen, been unaccountably neglected by philoso- 
phers and theologians. 

Hie structure of the mind, in every way in 
which we can regard it, affords evidences of the most 
skilful contrivance. All that adapts it so admirably to 
the operations which it performs, all its faculties, are 

S means workipg to an end. Among the most 
able of these is the power of recmning, or first 
comparing ideas and drawing conclusions from the 
comparison, and then comparing together those con- 
clusions or judgments. In this process the great in- 
strument is attmtion, as indeed it is the most important 
of all tbe mental faculties. It is the power by which 
the mind fixes itself upon a subject, and its operations 
are facilitated by many contrivances of nature, without 
which the effort yrould be painful, if not impossible — 
voluntary attention being the most difficult of all acts 
of the understanding. 

Observe, then, in the ^mmd place, the helps which 
are provide fpr Jhe exertion of this faculty. Curiosity. 
or the thirst of knowledge, is one of the chief of these. 

• An instance will bebnr in the Section of this Part, in which ex- 
l eriments upon the oonise of our thoughts in sleep are described. 
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Tills desire renders any new idea the source of atiarac** 
tion,^and ^makes the mind almost intoluntarily, aad with 
gratificaikm rather tlian pain, bend and apply i^lf 
to whatevei!' has the quality of novelty to rouse it But 
gives additional facilities of Ihe same kind, 
and makes us attend with satisfaction to ideas which 
formerly were present and familiar, and the revival 
of gives pleasure oftentimes as senmble as tihat 
of novelty, though of an opposite kind. Then, 
again, habit, in this, as in all other operations of our 
faculties, has the most powerful innuence, and en- 
ables us to undergo intellectual labour with ease and 
comfort. 

Thirdly, Consider the phenomena of mermry. This 
important faculty, without which no intellectual pro- 
gress whatever could be made, is singularly adapted 
to its uses. The tenacity of our recollection is in pro- 
portion to the attention which has been exercised upon 
the several objects of contemplation at the time they 
were submitt^ to the mind. Hence it follows, that 
by exerting a more vigorous attention, by detaining 
ideas for some time under our view, as it were, while 
they pass through the mind or before it, we Cause 
them to make a deeper impression upon the memory, 
and are thus enabled to recollect those things the 
longest which we most desire to keep in mind. Hence, 
too, whatever facilitates attention, whatever excites it, 
helps the memory, as wo sometimes say ; so that we 
recollect those things the longest which* were most 
striking at the time. But those things are, generally 
speaking, most striking, and most excite the attention, 
which are in themselves most important, in propor- 
tion, therefore, as anything is most useful or for any 
reason most desirable to be remembered, it is most 
easily stored up iu our memory. 

We nmy otoerve, however, m the place, that 
readiness of memory is almost as useful as tenacity*^ 
quickness of bringing out as power of retention. Mabit 
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epabks us to tax our reeoltecfcion with surprisiag facil- 
ity and certainty ; as any one must be aware who has 
reimrked the extraordina^ performed by boys 
trained* to learn things by neart, and especially to re- 
collect numba^s in calculating. From the same force 
of habit we derive the important power of forming 
artificial or conventional associations hetween ideas — of 
tacking, as it were, one to the other, in order to have 
them more under our control; and hence the relation 
between arbitrary signs and the things signified, and 
the whole use of language, whether ordinary or alge- 
braical: hence, too, the formation of what is called 
artificial memory, and of all the other helps to recol- 
lection. But a help is provided for quickness of mem- 
ory, independent of any habit or training, in what may 
be termed the natural association of ideas, whereby 
one thing suggests another from various relations of 
likeness, contrast, contiguity, and so forth. The same 
association of ideas is of constant use in the exercise of 
the inventive faculty, which mainly depends upon it, 
and which is the great instrument not only in works 
of imagination, but in conducting all processes of 
originar investigation by pure reasoning. 

Fifthly, The effect of habit upon our whole intel- 
lectual systein deserves to be further considered, thougli 
we have ali^eady adverted to it. It is a law of our 
nature that any exertion becomes more easy the more 
frequently it is repeated. This might have been other- 
wise: it anight have been just the contrary, so that 
each succe^ive operation snould have been more diffi- 
cult; and it is needless to dwell upon the slowness of 
our progress, as well as the painfulness of all our exer- 
tions, say, rather, fhe impossibility of our making any 
advances in learning, which must have been the result 
of such an intellectud conformation^ But the influence 
of habit upon the.exercise of all our faculties is valu- 
able beyond expression. It is indeed the great means 
of our improvement, both intellectual and moral, and 
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it furnishes US with the chief, almost the only power 
we possess of making the different faculties of the mind 
obedient to the will. Whoever h^ observed the ex- 
traordinary feats performed by calculators, orators, 
rhymers, musicians, nay, by artists of ail descriptions, 
can want no further proof of the power that man 
derives from the contrivances by which habits are 
formed in all mental exertions. The performances of 
the Italian Improvvisatori^ of makers of poetry off- 
hand upon any presented subject and in almost any 
kind of stanza, are generally cited as the mos^ surpris- 
ing efforts in this kind. But the power of ca?^cmporc 
speahmg is not less singular, though more frequently 
msplayed,*at least in this country. A practised orator 
will declaim in measured and in various periods — ^will 
weave his discourse into one texture — ^form paren- 
thesis within parenthesis — excite the passions, or move 
to laughter — ^take a turn in his discourse from an 
accidental mterruption, making it the topic of his 
rhetoric for five minutes to come, and pursuing in like 
manner the new illustrations to which it gives rise — 
mould his diction with a view to attain or to shun an 
epigrammatic point, or an alliteration, or a discord ; 
and all this with so much assured reliance on his own 
powers, and with such perfect ease to himself, that he 
shfill even plan the next sentence while he is pronounc- 
ing off-hand the one he is engaged with, adapting each 
to the other, and shall look forward to the topic which 
is to follow, and fit in the close of the one he is hand- 
ling to be its introducer ; nor shall any auditor be able 
to discover the least difference between all this and the 
portion of his speech which he has got by heart, or 
mark the transition from the one to the other.*'^ 

Sixth. The feelings and the passions with which 
we are moved or agitated are aevised for purposes 
apparent e^opgh, and to effect their a<kptation 

*'Xhis ea| Jb nt baa been tried with perfect auoteaa to mykoawl^ga. 
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is uudeniable. That of lope tends to the eontinuaiiee 
of tihe species--4he affeetiom, to the rearing of tiie 
young; and the former is ttted to the difference of sex, 
as the latter are to that of age. Generally, there are 
feelings oi sympcUky excited by distress and by weak- 
ness, and th^e beget attachment towards their objects, 
and a disposition to relieve them or to support. Both 
individuals ^d societies at large gain by the effects 
thence arising of unidh and connexion, and mutual 
help. So Aope, of which the seeds are indigenous in 
all Dosoms, and which springs up like certain plants in 
the soil IS often as it is allowed to repose, encourages 
alV our l^ours, and sustains us in every vicissitude of 
fortune, aa well as under *all the toils of eur being. 
Fear^ agam, is the teacher of caution, prudence, cir- 
cumspection, and preserves us from danger. Even 
anger, generally so painful, is not without its use ; for 
it stimulates to defence, and it oftentimes assuages the 
pain given to our more tender feelings by the harsh- 
ness, or ingratitude, or injustice, or treachery of those 
upon whom our claims were the strongest, and whose 
cruelty or whose baseness would enter like steel into 
the soul, were no re-actiqn excited to deaden and to 
protect it. Contempt, or even pity, is calculated to 
exercise the same healing influence.* The operation 
of these reagents, so to speak, resembles the vis medi^ 
catrix ia our bodily system, the form it has of throw- 
ing off foreign matter, or of healing injuries sustained. 
Then, to go no farther, euriosity is implanted in all 
nrinds to a greater or a less degree ; it is proportioned 
to the noyefty of objects, and consequently to our igno- 

• “ Atqu« ilU (Craotor et Panwtius) qnidem etiam utiliter a nattirA 
dicebant p^ri^bUooes istas ammis nastris dataa, metum cavendi caasd, ; 
miseHcordkib Wgritudidtoque ckqient!^; ipsam iracundiara fortitudinis 
qtiaoi eotap assb dicc^aiiit”^ indeed, thes^ philosophers (Grantor 

and Fan»Uus) b^d that such emotions were usefully implanted in our 
raiqda by Nature ; fear for giving? caution, pity and auflerlng for giving 
clemency; anger itself tliey maintained to as it were, the whetstone of 
fortitude.”]^^c«d Qurnt, iv. 44. * 
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ranee, and its immediate effects are to fix bur attention 
— ‘to stimulate our apprehensive powers-^by deepemiig 
the impresmons of ail ideas on our mindsj to give the 
memory a hold over them— to make all intellectual 
exertion easy, and convert into a pleasure the toil that 
would otherwise be a pain, Can anything be more 
perfectly contrived as an instrument of inslriiction, and 
an instrument precisely adapted to the waht of know- 
ledge, by being more powerful in proportioh to the 
ignorance in which we are? Hence it is the great 
means by which, above all in early infancy, we are 
taught everything most necessary mr our pnysical as 
well as moral existence. In riper years it fiteobths the 
way for further acquirements to most men ; to some in 
whom it is strongest, it opens the paths of science ; bnt 
in all, without any exception, it prevails at the be- 
ginning of life so’^^powerfully as to make them learn the 
faculties of their own bodies, and the general properties 
of those around them — an amount of knowleage which, 
for its extent and its practical usefulness, very far ex- 
ceeds, though the most ignorant possess it, whatever 
additions the greatest piulosophers are enabled to build 
upon it in the longest course of the most successful in- 
vestigations. 

Nor is it the curiosity natural to- us all that alone 
tends to the acquirement of knowledge ; the desire of 
communicating it is a strong propensity of our nature, 
and conduces to the same important end. There is a 

K itive pleasure as well in teacliing others what they 
w not before, as in learning what we did not know 
ourselves ; and it is undeniable that all this might have 
been differently arranged without a material iteration 
of our intellectual and moral constitution in other re- 
spects. The propensity might have been, Kke the per- 
verted desires of the raiser, to retain what we knew 
vdihout communication, as it might have been made 
painful instead of pleasurable to acquire hew ideas, by 
novelty being rendered repulsive and not a^eeaWe. 
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Th0 stagimtion of our faculties, Ihe su^peusiou of ui^n- 
tal pertOTvthe qbscura^^ of the intellectual wc^M, 
^oiud have then followed as certainly as univer^l 
d^kness would veil the umver^ on the extinction of 
the sun. 

Thus far we have been considering the uses to which 
the mental faculties pd feelings are subservient, and 
their admirable adaptation to these ends. But view 
tho intellectual world as a whole, and surely it is im-* 
possible to contemplate without amazement the extra- 
ordinary spectacle which the mind of man displays^ and 
the immeiise process which it has been able to make 
in consequence ofits structure, its capacity and its pro- 

K lties, such as we have just been describing them. 

e brightness of the heavenly bodies, the prodigious 
velocity of their motions, their vast distances and 
mighty bulk, fill the imagination with awe, there is 
the same wonder excited by the brilliancy of the intel- 
lectual powers — ^the inconceivable swiftness of thought 
—the boundless range which our fancy can take — the 
YjLSt objects which our reason can embrace. That we 
should have been able to resolve the elements into their 
more simple constituents — to analyze the subtle light 
which filb all space — to penetrate from tliat remote 
particle in the universe, of which we occupy a speck, 
into regions infinitely remote — ascertain the weight of 
bodies at the surface of the most distant worlds — ^uives- 
tigate the laws that govern their motions, or mould 
tiieir forms— and calculate to a second of time the 
periods of their reappearance during the revolution of 
centuries,— all this is in the last degree amazing, and 
affords much more food for admiration than any of the 
phenomena of the material creation. Then what shall 
we say of that incredible power of generalization which 
has enabled some even to anticipate by ages the dis- 
ooverv of truths the farthest removed above ordinary 
appr^ension, and the most savouring of improbability 
and fiction--^not merely of a Clairaut conjecturing the 
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existence of a seventh planet, and the position of its 
oihit, but of n Newton lencnedl^ and sagaciously, in- 
fenhag, t^je refraction of pght, the mflaminable 
quahty of |he diainond, the con&Qsition of apparently 
the smpldst of the elements, ana 4he opposite nature 
of fhe twh ingredients, unknown for a’ century after, of 
which it is composed?* Yet th|re is smnelhing more 
marvellous still in the processes ef thought, hy which 
such prodigies have been performed, and in toe force 
of the mind itself, when it acts whdly without external 
aid, borrowing nothing wlnttever from matter, and re* 
lypig on its own powers alone. The m<»t abstruse 
investigations of the mathematician are conducted with- 
out any regard to sensible objects ; and the helps he 
derives in his reasonings from material things at all, 
are absolutely insignificant, compared with fhe portion 
of his work which is altogether of an abstract kii^ — 
the aid of figures and letters being only to facilitate 
and abridge nis labour, and not at all essential to his 
progress. Nay, strictly speaking, there are no truths 
in^ the whole range of the pure mathematics which 
might not, by possibility, have been discovered and 
systematized by one deprived of sight and touch, or 
immured in a dark chamber, without the use of a 
single material object. The instrument of Newton’s 
mo^ sublime speculations, the calculus which he in- 
vented, and the astonisl^g systems reared by its 
means, which have given immortality to the nan^ of 
Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, all are the creatures of pure 
abstract' bought, and all might, by possibility, have 
existed iu th^ present magnificence and splendour, 
without owing to material agency any help whatever, 
except such as might be necessary for thch^ reeaidu^ 
and communication. These are, surely, the greatest 

* Further indi^on ina; add, to thellst ^these'ffOBdiuihhoeiUtetnnie, 
the Udn eliher, whioh hie even celcnlati4i &e deDsijtji' and tha efihcte 
upon planetatf motion. CertainlF the acoeleiMion of Eire’s oomet does 
iiem to render the existence of some soch medium hy no meane imptobaUe. 
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of all the Won(te$ of nature, whOB jus% cdB«i<iojped, 
alttough th^ sp^ and nOt to 

the sensed Sh^ then, deny that the pye cohId be 
made idthout still in optics, and yet adixht that 
mind could be fashioned and endowed without the most 
exquisite of aQ skill, or could proceed from any but an 
intelledi df infinite power? ^ 

At fitst sighti it may be deemed that there is an 
essential difference between tfie evidence from mental 
and from physical phenomena. It may be thought that 
mind is of a nature more Removed beyond our power 
than master— that ovei^ thi masses of matter man can 
himself Pxercfeie some control— that, to a certain de- 

f ree, he has a plastic powei^that into some forms 
e can ipould them, and can combine into a certmii 
machinery— that he can begin and can continue motion, 
and*"' can produce a mechanism by which it may be 
begun, maintained, and regulated — while mind, it 
may be supposed, is wholly beyond his reach; over it 
he uas no grasp s its existence alone is known to him, 
a^d the laws by which it is regulated and thus, it 
may bO said, the great First Cause, which alone can 
call both matter and mind into existence, has alone the 
power of modulating intellectual nature. But, i|hen 
the subject is well considered, this difference between 
the two bitches of science disappears with all the rest. 
It is adinitted, of course, that we can no more create 
maiter than we can mind ; and we can influence mind 
in a way altogether analogous to our power of modu- 
lating matter. By means of the properties of matter 
we can form instruments, machines, and figures. So 
by availing ourselves of the properties of mind, wo can 
affect the mtellectual faculties— exercising them, train- 
ing them, impi^ them, producing, ob it were, new 
forms qf file Junderstanding. Nor is there a greater 
difference betweep the mass of rude iron from which 
we make steel, tod the t^^ of watch-springs into 
which that steel is eut> Or the chronometer which we 
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form of this and otter masses equa% inertrr-tf^ there 
is between the untutored indocile faculties of a rustic 
who has gpiwn up to manhood without education, and 
the skill the artist who invented that dirondmetei, 
and of the mathematician who us<^ it to trace the me - 
tions of the heavenly bodies, 

^though writers on Natural Theology have alto- 
gether neglected, at least in modern times, that branch 
of the subject at large with which we have now been 
occupied, there is one portion of it which has always 
attracted their attention— -the Imtincta of animali. 
These are unquestionably tnental faculties, which we 
discover by observation and consciousness, but whidi 
are themselves wholly Unconnected with any exercise 
of reason. They exhibit, however, the most striking 
proofs of design, for they all tend immediately to, the 
preservation or to the comfort of the animals endowed 
with them. The lower animals are provided with a 
far greater variety of instincts, and of a more singular 
kind than man, because they have only the mopt cir- 
cumscribed range and feeblest powers of reason, while 
to reason man is in almost everything indebted. Yet 
it would be as erroneous to deny that we are endowed 
with any instincts, because so much is accomplished by 
reason, as it would be rash to conclude that other 
animals are wholly destitute of reasoning, because 
they owe so much to instinct. Granting that infants 
learn almost all those animal functions which are %f a 
voluntary nature, by an early exercise of reason, it is 
plain that instinct alone guides them in others which 
are necessary to continue their life, as well as to begin 
their instruction: tor example, they suck, and even 
swallow by instinct, and by instinct they grasp whal- k 
presented to their hands. So, allowing that the brutes 
exercise bqt very rarely, and in a limited extent, the 
reasoning powers, it seems impossible to distinguish 
from the operations of reason those instances of sagar- 
dty which $ome dogs exhibit in obeying the directions 
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of their masjfef, aM iixfieed generally the docHity 
show hy . th^ and other anhnals ; not to nl^^tion 
the ingenuity of birds m bf eakihg hard Substances by 
letting them drop from a height, and in bringing the 
water of a deep pitcher nearer fheir beaks by throwing 
in pebbles* These are different from the operations of 
instinct, because they are acts which vary with circum- 
stances hovd and unexpectedly varying ; they imply 
therefore the adaptation of means to an end, and the 
power df varying those means when obstacles arise: 
wd can have no evidence of design, that is, of reason, 
in other men, which is not * siimlar to the proof of 
reason id animals afforded by such facts as these. 

But the operations of pure instinct, by far the 
greater portion of the exertions of brutes, have never 
been supposed by any one to result from reasoning, 
and certainly they do afford the most striking proofs 
of an intelligent cause, as well as of a unity of design 
in the world. The work of bees is among the most 
remarkable of all facts in both these respects. The 
form is in every country the same— the proportions 
accurately alike — the size the very same to the frac- 
tion of a line, go where you will; and the form is 
proved to be that which the most refined analysis has 
enabled mathematicians to discover as of ail others the 
best adapted for the purposes of saving room, and 
worjf, and materials. This discovery was only made 
about a century ago ; nay, the instrument that enabled 
us to find it out— jluxional or differential calculus 
— ^was unknown half a century before that application 
of its powers. And yet the bee had been for thousands 
of years, in all countries, unerringly working according 
to this fixed rule, choosing the same exact angte of J20 
degrees for the inclination of the sides of its little room, 
which every one had for ages known to be the best 
possible angle, but also choosing the same exact angles 
of 110 and 70 degrees for the parallelograms of the 
roof, which no one had ever discovered till the 18th 
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century, when E^nig solved that niost c^i&us problem 
of masAm^ ih^hs of 

which had not existed till the cehturv 
Newton and Leibnitz invented the caimlm, whereby 
such problems can now be easily worked* It is im|os- 
sible to conceive anything more striking as a proof of 
refined skill than the creation of such instincts, and it 
is a skill altogether applied to the formation of ihtek 
leetual existence.* 

Now, all the inferences drawn from the examination 
which we have just gone through of psychological 
phenomena are drawn according to the strict rules of 
inductive science. The facts relating to the velocity of 
mental operations — ^to the exercise of attention— to its 
connexion with memory — ^to the helps derived from 
curiosity and from habit — ^to the association of ideas*— 
to the desires, feelings, and passions — and to the ad- 
joining provinces of reason and instinct— are all dis- 
covered by consciousness or by observation ; and we 
even can make experiments upon the subject by vary- 
ing the circumstances in which the mental powers are 
exercised by ourselves and others, and marking the 
results. The facts thus collected and compared to- 
gether we are enabled to generalize, and thus to show 
that certain effects are produced by an agency cal- 
culated to produce them. Aware that if we desired 
to produce them, and had the power to employ ^his 
agency, we should resort to it for accomplishing our 
purpose, we infer both that some being exists capable 
of creating this agency, and that he employs it for this 
end. The process of reasoning is not like, but identical 
with, that by which wc infer the existence of in 
others (than ourselves) with whom we have daily inter- 
course* ; The kind of evidence i^ not like, but identical 
with, by which we conduct aQ the investigktibns 
of intiiKual and of natural science. 

* See Siahgues on Instinct, where the subject of the Bee>arcluWctUi6 
U more fully treated. 
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Such is the process of reasoning by which we infer 
the existeuee of 4^ign in the natural and mord if^orld. 
To this abstract argument an addition of great im- 
portanoe remains to be made. The whole reasoning 
proceeds necess^ily upon the assumption that there 
exists a being or thing separate from, and independent 
of, matter, and conscious of its own existence, which 
we call mind. For the argument is — ‘^Had I to ac- 
complish this purpose; I should have used some such 
means or, ‘‘ Had I used these means, I should have 
thought I was accomplishing some such purpose.” 
Perceiving the adaptation of the means to the end, the 
inference is, that some being has acted as we should 
ourselves act, arid with the same views. But when we 
so Speak, and m reason, we are all the while referring 
tq an intelligent principle or existence: we are re- 
ferring to our mind, and not to our bodily frame. The 
agency which we infer from this reasoning is, therefore, 
a spiritual and immaterial agency— the working of 
sometlung like our own mind — and intelligence like our 
own, though incomparably more powerful and more 
skilful. The Being of whom we thus acquire a know- 
ledge, and whose operations as well as existence we 
thus deduce from a process of inductive reasomng, 
must be a spirit, and wholly immaterial. But his being 
such is only inferred, because we set out with assuming 
the separate existence of our own mind, independently 
of featter. Without that we never could conclude that 
superior intelligence existed or acted. The belief that 
mind exists is essential to the whole argument by which 
we infer that the Deity exists. This belief we have 
shown to be perfectly well grounded, and further occa- 
sions of connming the truth of it will occur under 
another head of discourse.* But at any rate it is the 
foundation of iSTatural^ in all its branches : and 

upon ihe scheme of materialism np rational, indeed no 
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intelligible, account can be given for a Krst Cause, or 
of the creation or government of the nniterse.* 

The preceding observations have been directed to 
tlie inquiries respecting the design exhibited in the 
universe. But the other parts of the ijrst great branch 
of Natural Theology come strictly within the scope of 
the same reasoning. Thus, all the proofs of the Deity's 
persoTiUility, tliat is, His individu^ty. His unity ; all 
the evidence which we have of His works, shovdng 
throughout not only that they proceeded from design, 
hut that the design is of one distinctive kind— that they 
cmae from the hand not only of an intelligent being, 
but of a being whose intellect is specificafly peculiar, 
and always of the same character ; all these proofs ai-o 
in the most rigorous sense inductive. 

* It is worthy of obsen’-ation, that not the least illusion is made in Dr, 
Paley’s woxk to the arji^nient hare stated, although it is the foundation of 
the whole of Natural pieology. Not only does this author leave entirely 
untouched Uie argument a priori (as it is called), and also all the Indue* 
ti%*e axgammts derived from the phenomena of mind, bat he does not even 
advert to the argument upon which the inference of design must of neewsity 
r^t-^that design which is the whole subject of his book. Nothing can' 
more evince his distaste or his inferior capacity for metaphyseal researches. 
He assumes the veiy' position which alone sceptics dispute. In combating 
him they would assert that he begged the whole (|uestion ; for certainly 
they do not deny, at least in modem times, the /act of adaptation. As to 
the fnndamental doctrine of causation, not the least allusion is evw made 
to it in any of his writings, even In bis Moral Philosophy. This doctrine 
is discussed in Note 111. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF THE ABQOMBNT i PEIOBJ. 

q . . 

ILthbeto we confined our attention to the evi- 
dence of Natoal Religion afforded by the phenomena 
of <iie uniyerse~what is commonly termed the argu- 
ment d But some ingenious men, conceiv- 

ing that the existence and attributes of a Deity are 
discoverable Jby reasoning merely, and without refer- 
ence to facts, have devised what they term the argument 
a prii&ri^ of which it is necessary now to speak. 

The thing that strikes us on this subject is the 
consequence which must inevitably fbllow from admit- 
ting the possibility of discerning the existence of the 
Deity and His attributes d priori, or wholly indepen- 
dent of facts. It would follow that this is a necessary, 
not a contingent truth, and that it is not only as impos- 
sible for the Deity not to exist, as for the whole to be 
greater than the sum of its parts, but that it is equally 
impossible for His attributes to be other than the argu- 
ment is supposed to prove they are. Thus the reason- 
ers in question show, by the argument d priori, that 
He is a being of perfect wisdom and perfect beneypirace. 
Dr. Clarke is as clear of this as he is clear chat His 
existence is proved by the .same argument. Now, first, 
it is impossible that any such truths can be necessary ; 
for thpir contraries are not things wholly inconceivable, 
inasmhljfe,^ there is nothing at all inconceivable in the 
Maker of the universe existing as a being of limited 
power and of mixed goodness, nay of malevolence. W e 
never, before all experience, could pronounce it mathe- 
matically impossible that such a being should exist, 
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and should have created the universe. But next, the 
facts, when we came to examine them, disprove 
the conclusions drawn d priori. The uiuverse 
hj possibility be so constructed that every conh^vaitce 
might fiui to produce the desired effect-4he eye might 
be chromatic and give indistinct iniages— the joints 
might be so unhinged as to impede motion — every 
smell, as Baley has it, might be a taintj and every 
touch a sting. Indeed, we knew that, perfect as the 
frame of things actually is, a few appai^nt exceptions 
to the general beauty of the system have made many 
disbelieve the perfect power and perfect goodness of 
tlie Deity, and invent Manichean tlieories to account 
for the existence of evil. Nothing can more clearly 
show the absurdity of those arguments by which it is 
attempted to demonstrate the truths of this science as 
mathematical or necessary, and cognizable a priori. 

But, secoruily, let us see whether the argument in 
question be readly one d priori^ or only a very imper- 
fect process of induction — an induction from a limited 
number of facts. 

Dr. Clarke is the chief patron of this kind of de- 
monstration, as he terms it ; and though his book con- 
tains it more at large, the statement of his fundamental 
argument is, perhaps, to be found most distinctly given 
in the letters subjoined to tlrnt celebrated work. The 
fundamental propositions ih the discourse itself are, 
xThat something must have existed from all eternity, 
^JjuJ^hat this something must have been a being in- 
depencCSfii self-existent. In the letters he con- 
denses, ^rnfijs explains, certainly . illustrates, these 
position/(see Kxm^ to Letters 3, 4, and 5) by argu- 
ing thai the exisfeneeiS^ip^ and liime (or, as he 
terms ft, deration) proves the eid»ten<fee4>f soiUetMng 
whei:edf these are qualities, for th^ are not themselves 
substances ^ he cit^ the celebrafed jSfcAoiJfem 
of .the Prinetjw ; and he concludes that tiie Deity 
must be the inAnite being of whom they ai;e qualities* 
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But to argue from the existence of space and time 
to the existence of anything eke, is assuming that those 
two Irtiings have a real being independent of our con- 
ceptions of them; for the existence of certain ideas in 
our minds cannot, be the foundation on which to build 
a conclusion that anything external to our minds exists. 
To infer that space and time are qualities of an infinite 
and eternal bftng is surely assuming the very thing to 
be proved, if fi^roposition can be said to have a distinct 
meaning at aff which predicates space and time as 
qualities of anything. What, for example, is time but 
the succession of ideas, and the consciousness and the 
recollection which we have of that succession ? To call 
it a quality is absurd ; as well might we call motion a 
quality, or our ideas of absent things and persons a 
quality. 

Again, if space is to be deemed a quality, and if in- 
finite space be the quality of an infinite being, finite 
space must also be a quality, and must, by parity of 
reason, be the quality of a finite being. Of what being ? 
Here is a cube of one foot within an exhausted receiver, 
or a cylinder of half an inch diameter and three inches 
high in the Torricellian vacuum. What is the being of 
whom that square and that round space are to be 
deemqd as qualities ? Is distance, that is, the supposed 
movement of a point in a straight line, ad infinitimi, a 
quality ? It Ulust be so if infinite space is. Then of 
what IB it a quality ? If infinite space is the quality of 
an infinite being, infinite distance must be the quality 
of an infinite being also. But can it be said to be the 
quality of the same infinite being ? Observe that the 
mind can form just as correct an idea of infinite dis- 
tance as of infinite space, or, rather, it can fotm a 
somewhat more distinct idea. But the being to be in- 
ferred from this infinite distance cannot be exactly the 
same in kind with that to be inferred from space infinite 
in all directions. Again^ if infinite distance shows an 
infinite being of whom it is the quality, finite distance 
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must be the quality of a finite being. What being? 
Of what kind of being is the distanee betw^n^^^t^ 
tre<^ or two points a quality f There oan be^ 
that this argument rests eitlier upon the use of words 
without meaning, or it is a disguised form bf the old 
doctrine of the anima mwnrfi, or of the hypotliesis 
that the whole universe is a mere emanation ctf tl|e 
Deity. X 

.But it deserves to be remarked that Jhis argument, 
which professes to be a jpnon, and wholly indepbiident 
of ‘ all experience, is, strictly speaking, indaetive^ and 
nothing more. We can have no idea whatever of space 
.apart from experience. The experience of space mled 
with matter enables us, by means of abstraction, to con- 
ceive space without the matter ; and a further abstrac- 
tion and generalization enable us to conceive infinite 
space by imagining the limits indefinitely removed of a 
particular portion of space. But the foundation of the 
whole reasoning is the experience of certain finite por- 
tions of space first observed in connexion with matter. 
I'herefore our ideas of space are the result of our expe- 
rience as to external objects. Even if we would fancy 
figure (which is possible) without having seen or touched 
any objects external to ourselves, stiU it would be the 
experience of our own ideas that had given us this idea. 
So of time ; it is the succession of our ideas, and we 
have the notion of it from consciousnes*s and memory. 
From hence we form an idea of indefinite time or 
eternal duration. But the basis of thewhq)[^ is the 
observation which we have made upon tfib actual 
succession of our ideas; and this is inductive, though 
the process of reasoning be very short. It is as mtt( h 
a prbeess of inductive reasoning as that by which we 
arrive at the knowledge of the mind’s existence* There 
is, thei^fore, great inaccuracy k denoj^^ ar- 

gument |n question, were it ever so sound, an ^groent 
a for it is a reasoning founded on experience, 

and be classed with the arguments deriired from 
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the obsomtion of external objects, the ground of our 
rt^ning ^ as to matter, or, at the litmost, 

with the mforisa^^ by consciousness, the whole 

gi^und of oar ^ a posteriori as to mind* 

When, howcYm;, Bta Claik^^ the pro- 

positions to which we have been adverting, he deduces 
from them the whole q^ualities of the Deity~those which 
we learn from experience — ^and thinks he can derive 
them all from . ^ simple propositions that lie at the 

foundation of his argument. It is truly astonishing to 
find so profound a thinker, and, generally speaking, so 
accurate a reasoner, actually supposing that he can 
deduce from the proposition, that a self-existent being 
must have existed from all time, this other proposition, 
that therefore this being must be infinitely wise (Prop. 
XL), and that he *‘must of necessity be a being of in- 
finite goodness, justice, and truth, and all other moral 
perfections, such as become the supreme govermr and 
judge oi the world.” (Prop. XII.) With the general 
texture of this argument we have at present nothing 
to do, further than to show how little it can by possi- 
I wlity either deserve the name of an argument a priori, 
or be r^arded as the demonstration of a necessary 
truth. For surely, prior to all experience, no one 
could ever know that there were such things as either 
judges or governors ; and without the previous idea of 
a finite or worldly ruler and judge, we could never 
gain any idea of an eternal and infinitely just ruler or 
judge ; and equally certain it is that this demonstra- 
tion, if it proves the existence of an infinite and eternal 
ruler or judge to be a necessary and not a contingent 
truth (which is Dr. Clarke 'S whole argument), would 
just as strictly prove the existence of mite riders and 
judg^ to b^ a necessary and not a contingent truth; 
or, itt? dther words, it would follow, that the' existence 
of gi^rnors tod in the worid is a necessary 

truA(^ Kke the equd^ ^iigles in a tritogle 

to two right angles, tod tJ^t it would be a contradiction 
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in terms, and so an impossibility, to conceive the world 
existing without governors and judges* ' 

I bweve it may safely be said, that very few men 
have ever formed a distinct apprehension of the nature 
of Dr. Clarke's celebrated argument, and that hardly 
any person has ever been at all satisfied with it. The 
opinion of Dr. Reid is well known upon tliis subject, 
and it has received the full acquiescence of no less an 
authority than that of Mr. Stewart. 

‘‘ These,” says Dr. Reid, “ are the speculations of 
men of superior genius ; but whether they be as solid as 
they are sublime, or whether they bo the wanderings 
of imagination in a region beyond the limits of human 
understanding, I am unable to determine.” 

To this Mr. Stewart adds — After this candid ac- 
knowledgment from Dr. Reid, I need not be ashamed 
to confess my own doubts and difficulties on the same 
subject.”* 

That the argument has been most explicitly 

handled by Dr. Clarke, and tliat its acceptation rests 
j)rincipally upon his high authority, cannot be denied. 
Nevertheless, other great men preceded him in this 
field ; and beside Sir Isaac Newton's Scholium Oemr- 
ale, which is thought to have suggested it, the same 
reasoning is to be found in the writings of others of 
Dr. Clarke’s predecessors. 

The tenth chapter of Mr. Locke's fourth book (l(»cs 
not materially difier, in its fundamental position, from 
the “Demonstration of the Being and Attinbutes.” 
The argument is all drawn from the truth, assumed as 
self-evident. “ Nothing can no more produce any real 
being than it can be equal to two right angles.” From 
this, and the knowledge we have of our own existence, 
it is shown to follow, that, “ from eternity there has 
been something and again, “ that this eternal being 
must have been most powerful and most knowing,” and 

• Philosophy of the Active Powew, I 334. 
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‘therefore God.” The only^ difference between this 
argument and Dr. Clarke’s is, that Mr. Locke states, 
as one of his propositions, our knowledge of our own 
existence. But this difference is only in appearance; 
for Dr. Clarke really has assumed what Mr. Locke 
has more logically made a distinct proposition. Dr. 
Clarke’s first proposition, that something must have 
existed from all eternity, is demonstrated by showing 
the absurdity of the supposition that the things which 
now are were produced out of nothing.” He therefore 
assumes the existence of those things, while Mr. Locke 
more toictly assumes the existence of ourselves only, 
and indeed states it as a proposition. The other argu- 
ments of Mr. Locke are more ingenious than Dr. 
Clarke’s, and the whole reasoning is more rigorous, 
although he does not give it the name of a Demonstni^ 
tion, and scarcely can be said to treat it as proving 
that the Deity’s existence is a necessary truth. Were 
it to be so considered, the objections formerly stated 
would apply to it. Indeed, if Dr. Clarke liaa stated 
the different steps of his reasoning as distinctly as Mr. 
Locke has done, he would have perceived it to be 
inconclusive beyond a very limited extent, and to that 
extent inductive.* 

Dr. Cudworth, in the fifth chapter of his great 
work,t has, in answering the Democritick arguments, 
so plainly anticipated Dr. Clarke, that it is hardly 
possible to conceive how the latter should have avoided 
referring to the passage. J ‘‘If space be indeed a 
nature distinct from body, and a thing really incor- 
poreal, then will it undeniably follow, from this very 

* Sfefe particalarly Mr. Locke’s proofs of his first position. — iJim, Undar- 
standii^i IV. x. sec. 2. 

t Ifij^kctucd Spstetn^ Book I. c. v. s. 3, par. 4. The profound learning 
of this unfinished work, and its satisfactoty^ exposition of the ancient 
phitesophers, are alK»vo all praise. Why are the manuscrii)ts of the author 
still buried in the British Museum ? 

X Cud worth’s book was published in 1G78. The ‘Demonstration’ 
was delivered in 1 704-5 at the Boyle Lecture. 
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principle of theirs (the Democritists), that there must 
be incorporeal space; and (this space being supposed 
by them also to be infinite) an infinite incorporeal 
Deity, Because if space be hot the extension of body, 
nor an affection thereof, then mult it of necessity be, 
either an accident existing alone by itself, without a 
substance, which is impossible; or else the extension 
or affection of some other incorporeal substance that 
is infinite.” He then suppos^*s a reply (founded on 
the doctrines of Gassendi), that space is of a middle 
nature and essence, and proceeds to observe upon it : 
— Whatsoever is, or hath any kind of entity, doth 
either subsist by itself, or else is an attribute, affection, 
or mode of something that doth subsist by itselfl For 
it is cerfeiin that there can be no mode, accident, or 
affection of nothing; and, consequently^ that nothing 
cannot be extended nor mensurable. But if space be 
neither the extension of body, nor yet of substance 
incorporeal, then must it of necessity be the extension 
of nothing, and the affection of nothing, and nothing 
must be measurable by yards and poles. We con- 
clude, therefore, that from this very hypothesis of tlic 
Democritick and Epicurean atheists, that space is a 
nature distinct from body, and positively infinite, it 
follows undeniably that there must be some incorporeal 
substance whose affection its extension is : and because 
there can be nothing infinite but only the Deity, that 
it is the infinite extension of our incorporeal JDeity.” 
The statement of Dr. Clarke'^s argument, given in his 
correspondence, is manifestly, if not taken from this, 
at least coincident with it in every important respect. 
Dr. Cudworth, indeed, confines his reasoning to the 
consideration of space and immensity, and Dr, Clarke 
extends his to time and eternity also. But of the two 
portions of the argument this has been shown to be the 
most fallacious. 

The arguments of the ancient thoists were in great 
part drawn from metaphysical speculations, some of 
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which resembled the argument ^ priori* But they 
were pressed by the difficulty of codiceiving the pos- 
sibility of creation, whe^er of matter or spirit; and 
their inaccurate views of physical science made them 
conrider this difficulty as peculiar to the creative act 
They were & driven to the hypothesis that matter 
and mind are eternal, and that the creative power of 
the Deity is only plastic. They supposed it easy to 
comprehend how tno divine mind should be eternal 
and self-existing, and matter also eternal and self- 
^ existing. They found no difficulty in comprehending 
‘ how that mina could, by a wish or a word, reduce 
‘ chaos to order, and mould all the elements of things 
into their present form ; but how everytiiing could he 
made out of notliing they could not understands When 
rightly considered, however, there is no more difficulty 
in comprehending the one than the otlier operation — 
the existence of tlie plastic, than of the creative power; 
or rather, the one is as incomprehensible as the other. 
How the Supreme Being made matter out of the void 
is not easily comprehended. This must be admitted ; 
but is it more easy to conceive how the same Being, 
by his mere will, moved and fashioned the primordial 
atoms of ah eternally existing chaos into the beauty 
of the natural world, or the regularity of the solar 
system ? In truth, these difficulties meet us at every 
step of the argument in Natural Theology, when we 
would penetrate beyond those things, those facts which 
our faculties can easily comprehend ; but they meet us 
just as frequently, and are just as hard to ^surmount, 
in our steps over the field of Natural Philosophy. 
How matter acts on matter — ^how motion is begun, or, 
when begun, ceases — how impact takes place — what 
are the conditions and limitations of contact — whether 
or not matter consists of ultimate particles, endowed 
with opposite powers of attraction and repulsion, and 
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how these act— how one planet acte npon another at 
the distance of ainindred million of miles — or how one 

f )iec0 pf iron attracts and rep^s another at a distance 
ess than any visible space — ^all these, and a thousand 
others of the like sort, are questions just as easily put, 
and as hard to answer, as now the universe could bo 
made out of nothing, or how, out of chaos, <n:*der could 
be made to spring. 

In concluding these observations upon the argument 
a priori, I may remark, that although it carries us but a 
very little way, and would be unsafe to build upon alone, 
it is yet of eminent use in two particulars- First, it . 
illustrates, if it does not indeed prove, the possibility of 
an Infinite Being existing beyond and independent of 
us and of all visible things ; and, secondly, the fact of 
those ideas of immensity and eternity, forcing them- 
selves, as Mr. Stewart expresses it, upon our belief, 
seems to furnish an additional argument for the ex- 
istence of an ^immense and Eternal Being. At least 
we must admit that excellent person’s remark to be 
well-founded, that after we have, by the argument a 
posteriori (I should rather say the other parts of the 
argument a posteriori), satisfied ourselves of the ex- 
istence of an intelligent cause, we naturgflly connect 
witli this cause those impressions which we have de- 
rived from the contemplation of infinite space and 
endless duration, and hence we clothe with the attri- 
butes of immensity and eternity the awful Being whose 
existence has l>een proved by a more rigorous process 
of investigation.* 

• The late Earl Spencer, who had deeply studied these ahstnise subjects, 
communicated to me, before he was aware of my opinion, that he had 
arrived at nearly the same conclusion u|K>n the inerits of the argument 
it pri^ 
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SECTION V. 

MOBAIi ETHICAL BRANCH OP NATURAL THEOLOGT. 

If we now direct our attention to the other great 
branch of Natural Theology, that which we nave 
termed the moral or ethicd portion, which treats of 
the probable designs of the Deity with respect to the 
future destiny of his creatures, we shall find that the 
same argument applies to the nature of its truths which 
we have been illustrating in its application to the first 
or ontological branch of the science, or that relating to 
the existence and attributes of the Creator, whether 
proved by physical or by psychological reasoning. 
The second branch, like the first, rests upon the same 
foundation with all the other inductive sciences, the 
only difference being that the one belongs to the in- 
ductive science of Natural and Mental, and the other 
to the inductive science of Moral Philosophy. 

The means which we have of investigating the pro- 
bable designs of the Deity are derived from two sources 
— the nature of the human mind, and the attributes of 
the Creator* 

To the consideration of these we now proceed ; but 
in discussmg them, and especially the first, there is this 
difference to bo marked as distinguishing them from 
the former branch of Natural Theology. They are 
far less abundant in doctrine; they have been much 
less cultivated by scientific inquirers ; and the truths 
ascertained in relation to them are fewer in number : 
in a word, our knowledge of the Creator's designs in 
the order of nature is much more limited than out 
acquaintance with his existence and attributes. But 

VOL. VI, r 
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on the other hand, tlie identity of the evidence with 
that on which the other indnetive sciences rest is far 
mor^ j|onspicnous in what may be termed the psycholo- 
gical part of the second branch of Natural Theology 
Sian in any portion of the first brancfhy it being much 
less apparent that the inferences drnwn from tacts in 
favour of the Deity's existence and attributes are of the 
same nature with the ordinary deductions of physical 
science — ^in other words, that "this part of Natural 
Theology is a branch of Natural Philosophy--r-than it 
is that the deductions from tlie nature of the mind in 
favour of its separate and future existence are a brancli 
of Metaphysic^ science. 

From this diversity it follows, that, in treating this 
second branch of the subject, there will be more 
necessity for entering at large into the subject of the 
Deity's probable designs in regard to the soul, especially 
those to be inferred from its constitution, than we found 
there was for entering into the eridences of his existence 
and attributes, although there will not be so much 
labour required for proving that tliis is a branch of 
inductive science. 

1 . rpyCHOLOGICAL ARGUMENT, OB EVTOENCB OP THE 

UPty’s designs Drawn from the nature op the 

MIND. 

The Immateriality of the Soul is the foundation of 
all the doctrines relating to its future State. If it con- 
sists of material par ts, or if it consists of any modifica- 
tion of matter, or if it is inseparably connected with 
any combination of material elements, we have no 
reason whatever for believing that it can survive the 
existence of the physical part of our frame; on the 
contrary, its destruction seems to follow as a necessary 
consequence from the dissolution of the body. It is 
true that the body is not destroyed in the sense of 
being aniuliflated ; but it is equally true that the par- 
ticular cohformation, the particular arrangement of 
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material particles with which the soul is supposed to 
have been insepar^ly connected, or in which it is sup- 
posed to consist, is gone and destroyed even in; the 
sense of annihilation ; for that arrangement or con- 
formation has no, longer an existence, any more than a 
marble statue can be said to have an existence when 
it is burned into a mass of pounded quick-lime. Now 
it is to the particular conformation and arrangement, 
and not to the matter itself, that the soul is considered 
as belonging by any theory of materialism, there being 
none of the theories of materialists so absurd as to 
make the total mass of the particles themselves, inde- 
pendent of their arrangement, the seat of the soul. 
Therefore, the destruction of that form and organiza- 
tion as effectually destroys the soul which consists in it, 
as the beauty or the intellectual expression of the 
statue is gone when the marble is reduced to lime-dust. 

Happily, however, the doctrines of materialism rest 
upon no solid foundation, either of reason or experience. 
The vague and indistinct form of the propositions in 
which they are conveyed affords one strong argument 
against their truth. It is not easy to annex a (tefinite 
meaning to the proposition that mind is inseparably 
connected with a particular arrangement of the particles 
of matter; it is more difficult to say what they mean 
who vaguely call it a modification of matter ; but to 
consider it as consisting in a combination of matter, as 
coming into existence the instant tliat the particles of 
matter assume a given arrangement, appears to be a 
wholly unintelligible collocation of words. 

Let us, however, resort to experience, and inquire 
what results may be derived from that sale guide 
whom modern plnlosophers most willingly trust, though 
despised as too humble a helpmate by most of the 
ancient sages. 

We may first of all observe that if a particular 
combination of matter gives birth to what we call 
mind, this is an operation altogether peculiar and 
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unexampled. We have no other instance of it; we 
know of no case in which the combitotion of certain 
elements produces something quite different^ not only 
from each of the simple ingredients/ but also different 
from the whole compound. We can, by mixing an 
acid and an alkali, form a tliird body, having the 
qualities of neither, and possessing qualities of its own 
different from the properties of each; but here the 
third body consists of the other two in combina- 
tion. There are not two things — ^two different exist- 
ences — ^the neutral salt composed of the acid and the 
alkali, and another thing different from that neutral 
salt and engendered for the first time by that salt 
coming into existence. So when, by chiselling, the 
marble softened into life grows w'arm,” we have the 
marble new moulded, and endowed with the power of 
agreeably affecting our senses, our memory, and our 
fancy ; but it is all the while the marble : there is the 
beautiful and expressive marble instead of the amor- 
phous mass, and we have not, beside the marble, a 
new existence created by the form which has been 
given ^ to that stone. But the materialists have to 
maintain that, by matter being arranged in a particu- 
lar way, there is produced both the organizi^ body 
and something different from it, and having not one 
of its properties — neither dimensions, nor weight, nor 
colour, nor form. They have to maintain that the che- 
mist who mixed the aqua-fortis and potash produced 
both nitre and something quite different from all the 
three, and which began to exist the instant that the 
nitre crystallized ; and that the sculptor who fashioned 
the Apollo, not only made the marble into a human 
figure, but called into being something different from 
the marble and the statue, and which exists at the saipe 
time with both and without one property of eitheyr^ If, 
therefore, their theory is true, it must be adarified to 
rest upon nothing which experience has ever taught 
us ; it supposes operations to be performed and reia- 
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tions to exist of which we see nothing that bears the 
least reseinblance m aaytto 
But the aoetrine of the materialists in 

every foM which it assupdos is contradicted by the 
most plain and (jertain deductions of experience. The 
evidence which we have of the existence of the mind 
is complete in itself, and wholly independent of the 
qualities or the existence of matter. It is not only as 
strong and conclusive^as the evidence which makes us 
believe in the existence of matter, but more strong and 
more conclusive ; the steps of the demonstration are 
fewer ; the truth to which they conduct the reason is 
less remote from the axiom — the intuitive or self- 
(mdent position whence the demonstration springs. 
We believe, that matter exists because it makes a 
certain impression upon our senses, that is, because it 
produces a certain change or a certain effect ; and we 
argue, and argue justly, that this effect must have a 
cause, though the proof is by no means so clear that 
this cause is sometlung external to ourselves. But we 
know the existence of mind by our consciousness of 
or reflection .^on what passes within us, and our own 
existence as sentient and thinking beings implies the 
existence of the mind which has sense and thought. 
To know, therefore, that we are, and that we think, 
implies a knowledge of the soul’s existence. But this 
knowledge is altogether independent of matter, and 
the subject of it bears no resemblance whatever to 
matter in any one of its qualities, or habits, or modes 
of action. JNay, we only know the existence of matter 
through the operations of the mind; and were we to 
doubt of the existence of either, it would be far more 
reasonable to doubt that matter exists than that mind 
exists. The existence and the operations of mind, 
supposing it to exist, will account for all the pheno- 
mena wmch matter is supposed to exhibit. But the 
existence and action of matter, vary it how we may, 
will never account for one of the phenomena of mind. 
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We do not believe more firmly in 'the existence of the 
sensible objects around us when we are well and awake, 
than we do in the reality of those phantoms %hich the 
imagination conjures up in the hours of sleep, or the 
season of derangement But no efie,ct produced by 
material agency ever produced a spiritual existence, 
or engendered the belief of such an existence; indeed, 
the thing is almost a contradiction in terms. That all 
around us should only be the creatures of our fancy, 
no one can aflSrm to be impossible. But that our 
mind — that which remembers — compares — ^imagines— 
in a word, that which thinks — ^that of the existence of 
which we are perpetually conscious — ^that which cannot 
but exist if we exist — ^that which can make its o^n 
operations the subject of its own thoughts — ^that this 
should have no existence is both Impossible and indeed 
a contradiction in terms. We liave, therefore, evidence 
of the strictest kind — ^induction of facts the most precise 
and unerring — to justify the conclusion that the mind 
exists, and is dilferent from and independent of matt^ 
altogether.* 

Now this proposition not only destroy^ the doctrine 
of the materialists, but leads to the strongest inferences 
in favour of the mind surviving the body with which it 
is connected through life. All our experience show 
no one instance of annihilation. Matter is perpetually 
changing — never destroyed ; the form and manner of 
its existence are endlessly and ceaselessly varying — ^its 
existence never terminates. The body decays, and is 
said to perish ; that is, it is resolved into its elements, 
and becomes the material of new combinations, animate 
and inanimate, but not a single particle of it is annihi* 
lated; nothing of us or around us ever ceases to exist. 
If the mind perishes, or ceases to exist at death, it is 
the only example of anniliilation which we know. 

But, it may be said, why should it not, like the 

• cm the H^-pothesis of Matenolism, Kote IV. 
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body, bo dianged, or dissipated, or resolved into its 
elements? The answer is plain: it differs from the 
body in this, that it has no parts ; it is absolutely one 
and simple ; therefore it is incapable of resolution or 
dksolutiom Th^sO words, and the operations or events 
they refer to, have no application to a simple and 
immaterial existence* 

Indeed, our idea of annihilation is wholly derived 
from matter, and what we are wont to call destruction 
means only change of form and resolution into parts, 
or combination into new forms. But for the example 
of the changes undergone by matter, we should not 
even have any notion of destruction or annihilation. 
When we come to consider the thing itself, we cannot 
conceive it to be possible; we can well imagine a 
parcel of gunpowder or any other combustible sub- 
stance ceasing to exist as such by burning or explod- 
ing ; but that its whole elements should not pontinue 
to exist in a different state, and in new combiaations, 
appears inconceivable. We cannot follow the process 
so far ; we can form no conception of any one particle 
that once is, peasing wholly to be. How then can we 
form any conception of the mind which we now know 
to exist ceasing to be ? It is an idea altogether above 
our comprehension. True, we no longer, after the 
body is dissolved, perceive the mind, because we never 
knew it by the senses ; we only were aware of its 
existence in otliers by its effects upon matter, and had 
no experience of it unconnected with the body. But 
it by no means follows that it should not exist, merely 
because we have ceased to perceive its effects upon any 
portion of matter. It had connexion with the matter 
which it used to act upon, and by which it used to 
be acted upon; when its entire severance took place 
that matter underwent a great change, but a change 
arising from its being of a composite nature. The 
same separation cannot have affected the mind in the 
like manner^ beteuse its nature is simple and not 
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composite* Oar ceasing to perceive any effects pro- 
duced bjr it on any portion of matter, the only means 
we can ha^ of ascertaining its existence, is tnerefore 
no proof that it docs not still exist; and even if we 
admit that it no longer does produce any effect upon 
any portion of matter, still this will offer no proof that 
it has ceased to exist. Indeed, when we speak of its 
being annihilated, we may be said to use a word t<> 
which no precise meaning can be attached by oin* 
imaginations. At any rate it is much more diffi- 
cult to suppose that this annihilation has taken placid 
and to conceive in what way it is effected, than to 
suppose that the mind continues in some state oi* 
separate existence, disencumbered of the body, and 
to conceive in what manner this separate existence 
is maintained. 

It may be further observed that the material world 
affords no example of creation, any more than of 
annihilation. Such as it was in point of quantity 
since its existence began, such it still is, not a single 
particle of matter having been either added to it or 
taken from it. Change — ^unceasing changc~-*-in all its 
parts, at every instant of time, it is for ever under- 
going; but though the combinations or relations of 
these parts are unremittingly varying, there has not 
been a single one of them created, or a single one 
destroyed. Of mind this cannot be said ; it is called 
into existenC/C perpetually before our eyes. In one. 
respect this may weaken the argument for the con- 
tinued existence of the soul, because it may lead te 
the conclusion, that as we see mind created, so may it 
be destroyed ; while matter, which suffers no addition, 
is liable to no loss. Yet the argument seems to gain 
in another direction more force tlian it loses in this ; 
for nc^hing can more strongly illustrate the diversity 
between mind and matter^ or more strikingly show 
that the op# is independent of the other.* 

Again, Ip mind’s independence of ^natter and cafKw 
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City of existence without it, appears to be strongly 
illustrated by whatever shows the entire dissimilarity 
of its constitution* The inconceivable rapidity of its 
operations is, perhaps, the most striking feature of the 
diversity; and there is no doubt that this rapidity in- 
creases in proportion as the interference of the senses 
— that fe, the influence of the body — is withdrawn. A 
multitude of facts, chiefly drawn from and connected 
with the Phenomena of* Dreams, throw a strong light 
upon this subject, and seem to demonstrate the possible 
disconnexion of mind and matter. 

The bodily functions are in part suspended during 
sleep— that is, all those which depend upon volition. 
The senses, however, retain a portion of their acute- 
ness ; and those of touch* and hearing, especially, may 
be aifected without awakening the sleeper. The conse- 
quence of Ae cessation which takes place of all com- 
munication of ideas through the senses is tliat the 
action of the mind, and, above all, of tliose powers 
connected with the imagination, becomes much more 
vigorous and. uninterrupted. This is shown in two 
ways — ^first, by the celerity with which any impression 
upon the senses, strong enough to be felt without 
awakening, is caught up and made the groundwork of 
a new tram of ideas, the mind instantly accommodating 
itself to the suggestions of the iinpressior, and making 
all its thoughts chime in with that ; and, secondly, by 
tlie prodigiously long succession of images that pass 
through tne mind, with perfect distinctness and tlie 
greatest liveliness, in an instant of time. 

The facts upon this subject are numerous, and of 
undeniable certainty, because of daily occurrence. 
Every one knows the effect of a bottle of hot water 
applied d^ing sleep to the soles of the feet: you 

♦ The coimnon classification of the senses which makes the touch wm- 
prehend the sense of heat and cold, is here adopted ; Ihough, certainly, 
there seems almost as little reason for ranging this under touch, as for 
ranging sights smeU, heating, and taste under the same head* 
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instantly dream of walking over hot mould, or ashes, 
or a stream of lava, or having your feet burnt by eom- 
ing too near the fire. But me effect of felling asleep 
in a stream of cold air, as in an open carriage, varies 
this experiment in a very interesting, and, indeed, 
instructive manner. You will, instantly that tlie wind 
begins to blow, dream of being upon sometexposed 
point, and anxious for shelter, but unable to reach it; 
then you are on the deck of a ship, suffering from the 
gale — you run behind a sail for shelter, and the wind 
changes, so that it still blows upon you — ^you are driven 
to the cabin, but the ladder is removed, or the door 
locked. Presently you are on shore, in a house with 
all the windows open, and endeavour to shut them in 
vain ; or, seeing a smith’s forge, you are attracted by 
the fire, and suddenly a hundred bellows play upon it, 
and extinguish it in an instant, but fill the whole 
smithy with their blast, till you are as cold as on the 
road. If you from time to time awake, the moment 
you fall asleep «again, the siime course of dreaming 
succeeds in the greatest variety of changes that can be 
rung on our thoughts.* 

But the rapidity of these changes, and of the suc- 
cession of ideas, cannot be ascertained by this experi- 
ment ; it is most satisfactorily proved by another. Let 
any one who is extremely overpowered with drowsiness 
— as after sitting up all night, and sleeping none the 
next day — lie down and begin to dictate : he will find 
himself falling asleep after uttering a few words, and 
he will be awakened by the person who writes re- 
peating the last word, to show he has written the 
whole ; not above five or six seconds may elapse, and 
the simper will find it at first quite impossible to be- 
lieve that he has not been asleep for hours, and will 
chide the ^amanuensis for having fallen asleep over his 
work, so great apparently will he the length of the 

* Tills bip>ehed to me many yearn ago when travelHiig in Sweden by 
night. Lore! Stuart, who was with me, slept sounder and did not ^ it. . 
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dreiTO whieh be hm dreamt, exteading through half a 
lifetime. This' experiment is easily tried: again and 
again the sleeper will find his endless dream renewed; 
and he will always be able to tell in how short a time 
he must have perfermed it. For suppose eight or ten 
seconds required to write the four or five words dictated, 
sleep coaid hardly begin in less than four or five seconds 
after the effort of pronouncing the sentence ; so that, 
at the utmost, not more than four or five seconds can 
have been spent in sleep. But, indeed, the greater 
probability is, that not above a single second can have 
been so passed : for a writer will easily finish two words 
in a second; and suppose he has to write four, and 
half the time is consumed in falling asleep, one second 
only is th^ duration of the dream, which yet seems to 
last for years, so numerous are the images that com- 
pose it.* 

Another experiment is still more striking, and affords 
a more remarlcable proof both of the velocity of thought, 
and of the quickness with which its course is moulded 
to suit any external impression made on the senses. 
But this experiment is not so easily tried. A puncture 
made will immediately produce a long dream, which 
seems to terminate in some such accident as that the 
sleeper has been wandering through a wood, and re- 
ceived a severe wound from a spear, or the tooth of a 
wild animal, which at the same instant awakens him. 
A gun fired in one instance, during the alarm of inva- 
sion, made a military man at once dream the enemy 
had landed, so that he ran to his post, and repairmg to 
tlie scene of action, was present when the first discharge 
took place, which also the same moment awakened him.f 

Now these facts show the infinite rapidity of thought ; 

* Thje exp^ment related in the text was made by myself after I had 
be^ in coart ^ night on a trial, and had not slept next day. } 

f The ingeiiiiotts Eastern tale, in the Spectator^ of ihe magician who 
made the prince plunge his head into a paU of water, is founded on facts 
like those to widch I have been referring. 
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for the puncture JMid discharge of the gun took ptece 
in an instant, and their impression oh the sensea was 
as instantaneous; and yet, during that instant, the 
mind went through a long operation of fancy, suggelsted 
by the first part of the impression, and terminated, as 
the sleep itself was, by the continuation-— the last por- 
tion of the same impression. Mark what was done in 
an instant — in a mere point of time. The sensation of 
the pain or noise beginning is conveyed to the mind, 
and sets it a thinking of many things connected W'ith 
such sensations. But that sensation is lost or forgotten 
for a portion of the short instant during which the im- 
pression lasts ; for the conclusion of the same impression 
gives rise to a new set of ideas. The walk in the wood, 
and the hurrying to the post, are suggested by the 
sensation beginning. Then follow many tilings uncon- 
nected with that sensation, except that they grew out 
of it ; and, lastly, (ximes the wound, and the broadside, 
suggested by the continuance of the sensation, while, 
all the time, this continuance has been producing an 
effect on the mind wholly different from the train of 
ideas the dream consists of, nay, destructive of that 
train — namely, the effect of rousing it from the state of 
sleep, and restoring its dominion over the Nay, 

there may be said to be a third operation of the mind 
going on at the same time with these two — a looking 
forward to the denouement of the plot,— for the fancy 
is all along so contriving as to fit that, by terminating 
in some event, some result consistent with the impression 
made on the senses, and vrhich has given rise to the 
whole train of ideas. 

There seems every reason to conclude, from these 
&cts, that we only dream during the instant of transi- 
tion foto and out of sleep, and when our sleep is not 
cOmjiete. That instant is quite enough to. account for 
the whole of what appears a night’s dream* It is quite 
certain we remember no more than ought, according to 
thes^ experiments, to fill an instant of thue ; and tJiere 
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call be Eo reason why we should oidy recollect this one 
portion if wo had dreamt much more. The feet that 
we never Ai^mm m much as when our rest is frequently 
broken, proves the same proposition almost to demon- 
stration. An uneasy and restless night passed in b^ 
is always a night studded full with dreams. So, too, 
a nij^ht passed on the road in travelling, by such as 
sleep well in a carriage, is a night of constant areaming. 
Every jolt that awakens? or half-awakens us seems to 
be the cause of a dream. If it be said that we always 
or generally dream when alseep, but only recollect a 
pomon of our dream, then the question arises why we 
recollect a dream each time we fall asleep, or are 
awakened* and no more? If we can recall twenty 
<ireams in a night of interrupted sleep, how is it that 
we can only recall one or two when our sleep is con- 
tinued ? l?he length of time occupied by the dream we 
recollect is the only reason that can be given for our 
forgetting the rest ; but this reason fails if, each time 
we are roused, w^e remember separate dreams. 

Nothing can be conceived better calculated than 
tliese facts to demonstrate the extreme agility of the 
mental powers, their total diversity from any material 
substances or actions ; nothing better adapted to satisfy 
us that the nature of the mind is consistent with its 
existence apart from the body. 

The changes which the mind undergoes in its activity, 
its capacity, its mode of operation, are matter of con- 
stant observation, indeed of every man's experience. 
Its essence is tlie same ; its fundamental nature is un- 
alterable ; it never loses the distinguishing peculiarities 
which separate it from matter ; never acquires any of 
the properties of. the latter ; but it undergoes important 
changes, both in the progress of time, and by means of 
exercise culture. Tme development of tlxe bodUy 
powers appears to affect it, and so does their decay ; 
but we rather ought to say, that, in ordinary cases, its 
improvement is contemporaneous with the growth of 
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the body, and its decline generally is contempoTaneons 
Tirith that of the body, after an advanced period of life. 
For it is an undoubted fact, and almost timversally true, 
that the mind before extreme old age becomes more 
sound, and is capable of greater things during nearly 
thirty years of diminished bodily powers ; thatj in most 
cases, It suffers no abatement of strength during ten 
years more of bodily decline ; that, in many cases, a 
few years more of bodily decrepitude produce no effect 
upon the mind ; and tli*at, in some instances, its faculties 
remain bright to the last, surviving the almost total 
extinction of the corporeal endowments. It is certain 
that the strength of the body, its agility, its patience 
of fatigue, indeed all its qualities, decline from thirty 
at the latest ; and yet the mind is improving rapidly 
from thirty to fifty ; suffers little or no decline before 
sixty ; and therefore is better when the body is en- 
feebled, at the ago of fifty-eight or fifty-nine, than it 
was in the acme of the corporeal faculties thirty years 
before. It is equally certain, that while the body is 
sensibly decaying, between sixty or sixty-three and 
seventy, the mind suffers hardly any loss of strength 
in the generality of men ; that men continue to sevdhty- 
five or seventy-six in the possession of all their men^ 
powers, while few can then boast of more than the re- 
mains of physical strength; and instances are not 
wanting of persons who, between eighty and ninety, or 
even older, when the body can hardly be said to live, 
possess every faculty of the mind unimpaired. We are 
authorized to conclude, from these facts, that unless 
some unusual and violent accident interferes, such as a 
serious illness or a grave contusion, the ordinary course 
of life presents the mind and the body running courses 
widely different, and in great part of the time in 
opposite directions ; and this affords strong, proof, both 
that the mind is independent of the body, and that its 
destruction in the period of its entire vigour is contrary 
the analogy of nature. 
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The Strongest of all the arguments both for the 
separate existenoe of mind, ana for its surviving the 
body, remains, and it is drawn from the strictest in- 
duction of facts. The body is constantly undergoing 
change in all its p^rts. Probably no person at the age 
of twenty has one single particle in any part of his 
body which he had at ten ; and still less does any por- 
tion of the body he was born with continue to exist in 
or with him. All that he before had has now entered 
into new combinations, forming parts of other men, or 
of animals, or of vegetable or mineral substances, ex- 
actly as the body he now has will afterwards be resolved 
into new combinations after his death. Yet the mind 
continues one and the same, “ without change or shadow 
of turning/’ None of its . parts can be resolved or 
dispersed ; for it is one and single, and it remains un- 
changed by the changes of the body. The argument 
would be quite as strong though the change undergone 
by the body were admitted not to be so complete, and 
though some small portion of its harder parts* were 
supposed to continue with us through life. 

But observe how strong the inferences arising from 
these facts are, both to prove that the existence of the 
mind is entirely independent of the existence of the 
body, and to show the probability of its surviving ! If 
the mind continues the same while all or nearly all the 
body is changed, it follows that the existence of the 
mind depends not in the least degree upon the exist- 
ence of the body ; for it has already survived a total 
change of, or, in the common use of the words, an 
entire destruction of that body. But, again, if the 
strongest argument to show that the mind perishes 
with the body, nay, the only argument be, as it indu- 
bitably is, derived from the phenomena of death, the 
fimt to which we have been referring affords an answer 
to this. For the argument is, that we know of no 

• Except the eni^mel of the teeth none such appear to exist ; and the 
teeth of coarse grow long after the mind exists. 
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instance in which the mind has ever been known to exist 
after tiie death of the body. Now here is exactly the 
instance dei^derated, it bebg manifest that the same 
process which takes plac^ on the body more suddenly 
at death is taking place more graduaPy, but as effect- 
ually in the result, durmg the whole of life, and that 
death itself does not more completely resolve the body 
into its elements and form it into new combinations 
than living fifteen or twenty years does destroy, by 
like resolution and combination, the sClf-same Dody. 
And yet after those years have elapsed and the former 
body has-been dissipated and formed into new com- 
binations, the mind remains the same as before, exer- 
cising the same memory and consciousness, and so 
preserving the same personal identity as if the body 
had suffered no change at all. In short, it is not more 
correct to say that all of us who are now living have 
bodies formed of what were once the bodies of those 
who went before us, than it is to say that some of us 
who ai*e now living at the age of fifty have bodies 
which in part belonged to others now living at that 
and other ages. The phenomena are precisely the 
same, and the operations are performed in like manner, 
though with different degrees of expedition. Now all 
would believe in the separate existence of tlie soul if 
they had experience of its existing apart from the 
body. But the facts referred to prove that it does 
exist apart from one body with which it once was 
united, and though it is in union with another, yet as 
it is not adherent to the same, it is shown to have an 
existence separate from, and independent of, that body. 
So all would believe in the soul surviving the body, if 
after the body^^ death its existence were made mani- 
fest. But the facts referred to prove that after the 
body’s death, that is, after the chronic dissolution which 
the body undergoes during life, the mind continues to 
exist as before. Here, thenj we have that proof so 
much desiderated — ^the existence of the soul after the 
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dissolution of the bodily frame with which it wm con- 
nected* The two cases cannot, in any soundness of 
reasoning, be distinguished ; and this argument, there- 
fore, one of pure induction, derived partly from physical 
science, ftrOugh the evidence of our senses, partly from* 
psychological science by the testimony of our conscious- 
ness, appears to prove the possible Immortality of the 
Soul almost as rigorously as ‘‘ if one were to rise from 
the dead."^ * 

Now we have gone through the first division of this 
second branch of the subject, and have considered the 
proofs of the separate and future existence ctf the soul 
afforded by the nature of mind. It is quite clear that 
all of them are derived from a strict induction of facts, 
and that the doctrines rest upon precisely the same 
kind of evidence with that upon which the doctrines 
respecting the constitution and habits of the mind are 
founded. In truth, the subjects are not to be dis- 
tinguished as regards the species of demonstration ap- 
plicable to them— the process by which the investigation 
of them is to be conducted. That mind has an exist- 
ence perceivable and demonstrable as well as matter, 
and that it is wholly different from matter in its quali- 
ties, is a truth proved by induction of facts. That 
mind can exist independent of matter and survive the 
dissolution of the body, is a truth proved exactly in 
the same manner, by induction of facts. The pheno- 
mena of dreams which lead to important conclusions 
touching the nature of the mind, lead, and by the self- 
same kind of reasoning, to important conclusions of a 
similar description, touching the mind’s existence inde- 
pendent of the body. The facts, partly physical, partly 
psychological, which show the mind to w unaffected by 
the decay and by even the total though gradual change 
of the body during life, likewise show that it can exist 
after the mc^ su&en change of a similar kind, which 
we term the dissolution of the body by death. There 
is no means of separating the two classes of truths, those 

VOL. VI, G 
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of Psychology^ and those of Natural Theology ; they 
are parts of on^ and the same science; they are ascer- 
tained by one and the same process of investigation ; 
they repose upon one and the same kind of evidence ; 
mor can any person, without giving way to a most 

f roundless and unphilosophical prejudice, profess his 
elief in the former doctrines, and reject the latter. 
The only difference between the two is that the Theo- 
logical propositions are of much greater importance to 
human happiness than Metophysical. 

II. MORili ARGtJMENT, OR EVIDENCE OF TUB DBITTR DE- 
SIGNS DRAWN FROM HIS ATTRIBUTES IN CONNEXION 
WITH THE CONDITION OP THE SPECIES. 

The probable designs of Divine Providence with re- 
spect to the future lot of man arc to be gathered in 
part from the nature of the mind itself, the work of 
the Deity, and in part from the attributes of the Deity, 
ascertained by an examination of his whole works. It 
thuvs happens that a portion of this head of the argu- 
ment has been anticipated in treating the other head, 
the nature of the mind. Whatever qualities of the soul 
show it to differ from matter, both make it improbable 
that it should perish with the body, and make it im- 
probable that the Deity should destine it to such a 
catastrophe ; and whatever facts show that it can sur- 
vive a total change of the body during life, show like- 
wise tlie probability that the same being who endowed 
it with that capacity will suffer it, in like manner, to 
continue in liciiig after the more sudden change wliich 
the body undergoes at deatli. 

The argume|ifc built upon tlie supposed designs of 
the Creator requires to be handled in a humble and 
submissive spirit ; but, if so undertaken, there is 
nothing in it which can be charged with presumption, 
or deemed inconsistent with perfect though rational 
d^^ilion. In truth, all the investigations of Natural 
l^lblogy are equally liable to such a charge ; for to 
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trace the evidences of design in the works of nature, 
and inqtnre hbw/% benevolence presides over their 
formation and maintenance— m other deduce 

from what we see, the existence of the Deity, and 
speculate upon His wisdom and goodness in the crea- 
tion and government of the universe — ^is just as daring 
a thingy and exactly of the same kind of audacity, as 
to speculate upon Ills probable intentions with respect 
to the future uestiny of man. 

The contemplation of the Deity’s goodness, as deduc- 
ible from the great preponderance of instances in whicli 
benevolent design is exhibited, when accompanied with 
a consideration of the feelings and wishes of the human 
mind, gives rise to the first argument which is usually 
adduced in favour of the Immortality of the Soul. 
There is nothing more universal or more constant than 
the strong desire of immortality which possesses the 
mind, and compared with which its other wishes and 
solicitudes are but faint and occasional. That a bene- 
volent being should have implanted this propensity 
without the intention of gratifying it, and to serve no 
very apparent purpose unless it be the proving that 
it is without an object, appears difficult to believe : for 
certainly the instinctive fear of death would have served 
all the purposes of self-preservation without any desire 
of immortality being connected with it, althougU there 
can be no doubt that this desire, or at least the anxiety 
about our future destiny, is intimately related to our 
dread of dissolution. But the inference acquires ad- 
ditional strength from the consideration that the 
faculties of the mind ripen and improve almost 
to the time of the body's extinction, and that the 
destruction of the soul at the momdnt of its being 
fitter than ever for worthy things seems quite incon- 
ceivable* 

The tendol* affections so strongly and so universally 
operating in our, nature afford another argument of 
a like kind. No doubt the purpose to which they 
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are subserTieiit in this life is much more distinctly 
perceivable ; yet still it is incon^teiit the provi- 
sions of a behevolent Power to su^liose that we snonld 
be made susceptible of ^uch vehement feelings/ be 
suffered to indulge in them, so as to make our n^Fphaess 
chiefly consist in their gratification, and that then we 
should suddenly be made to undergo the bitte&r^ pangs 
of separation, while, by our surviving, those pangs are 
lengthened out without any useful effect resulting from 
our sufferings. That such separations should be eternal 
appears irreconcilable with the strength of the affections 
wounded, and with the goodness so generally perceived 
in the order of the universe. The supposition of a re- 
union hereafter overcomes the difficulty, and recoiidles 
the apparent inconsistency. 

The unequal distribution of rewards and punishments 
in this world, that is, the misery in which virtue often 
exists, and the prosperity not seldom attendant upon 
vice, can in no way be so well accounted for, consist- 
ently with the scheme of a benevolent Providence, as 
by the supposition of a Future State. 

But perhaps there is nothing more strongly indicar 
tive of such a design in the Creator than the universal 
prevalence of religion amongst men. There caji hardly 
be found a tribe so dark and barbarous as to bo without 
some kind of worship, and some belief in a future state 
of existence. Now all religions are so far of Gcd that 
he permits them ; he made and preserves the faculties 
which have invented the false ones, as well as those 
which comprehend and treasure up the true faith. 
Religious belief, religious observance, the looking for- 
ward to a future exktence, and pointing to a condition 
in which the deeds done on earth shall be visited with just 
recompense, are all facts of universal occurrence in the 
history and intellectual habits of the species. Are they 
all a mere fiicjion ? Do they indeed signify Nothing ? 
Is that a iMS groundless fancy, which in all places, in 
all ages, and has occupied the thoughts and 
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iDingled it^lf with the ^tions of all mankind, whether 
barbarqns or refilled?^ 

But if it the belief of such a state is 

subscr^qni to important use, the restraining the 
passionf and' elevating the feelings, it is obvious to 
reply, so gr^ a mechanism to produce this effect 
very impqrfectfy and precariously, appears little con- 
sistent with the ordinary efficacy and simplicity of the 
works of Providence, and that the disposition to shun 
vice aiid debasement could have been more easily and 
more certainly implanted by making them disgusting. 
True^ there would then have been little merit in the 
restrmnt ; but of what value is the production of such 
merit, if tlie mind which attains it and becomes adorned 
by it has no sooner approached perfection than it ceases 
to exist to all ? The supposition of a Future State at 
once reconciles all inconsistencies here as before, and 
enables m to comprehend why virtue is taught by the 
hopes of another life, as well as why those hopes, and 
the grounds they rest on, form so large a portion of 
human contemplation. 

That the existence of the soul in a new state after 
the entire dissolution of the body — nay, that the exist- 
ence of the body^ itself in a new state, after passing 
tlirough death, is nothing contrary to the analogies 
which nature presents, has been oftentimes observed, 
and is a topic much dwelt upon, especially by the 
ancient philosophers. The extraordinary transforma- 
tions winch insects undergo have struck men’s imagina- 
tions so powerfully in contemplating this subject, that 
the soul itself was deemed of old to be aptly designated 
under the emblematical form of a butterfly, which 
havii^ emerged from the chrysalis state, flutters in 
the aiTj insteto of continuing to crawl on the earth, as 
it did before the worm it once was ceased to exist. 
The animals, and especially 

of the humaq embryo, has occupied the attention of 


• Koh» VIII. and IX. 
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modern inquirers into this mterestiiig subject. Mark* 
ing the entire difference in one state of existence before 
and after birth, and the diversity of etery one piimal 
function at those two periods, philosophers tote in- 
feri^ed, that as on passing from the one to the other 
state of existence so mighty a change is wi’ought, with* 
out any destruction either of soul or body, a like 
transition may take place at death, and the event 
which appears to close our being may only open Ae 
portals of a new, and higher, and more lasting con- 
dition. As far as such considerations suggest analogies, 
they furnish matter of pleasing contemplation, perhaps 
lend even some illustration to the argument. Never- 
theless they must be regarded as exceedingly feeble 
helps in this latter respect, if indeed their aid be not 
of a doubtful, and even dangerous kind. They are all 
drawn from material objects, — ^^all rest upon the pro- 
perties and the fortunes of corporeal existences. Now 
the stronghold of tliose who maintain the Immortality 
of the Soul, and, indeed, all the doctrines of Natural 
Theology, is the entire difference between mind and 
matter, and the proofs we have constantly around u«, 
and within us, of existences as real as the bodies whicli 
affect our outward senses, but resembling those perish- 
able things in no one quality, no one habit of action, 
no one mode of being. 

Upon the particulars of a future state — ^tlie kind of 
existence reserved for the soul — ^tho species of its oc- 
cupations and enjoyments — Natural Theology is, of 
course, profoundly silent; but not more silent than Re- 
velation. We are left wholly to conjecture, and in a 
field on whicli our hopelessness of attaining any certain 
result is quite equal to our interest in the success of the 
search. Indeed, all our ideas of happiness in this world 
are such as rather to disqualify us for the investigation, 
or what may more fitly be termed the imagination. 
Those ideas are, for the most part, either directly con- 
nected with the senses, or derived from our condition 
of weakness here, which occasions the formation of con- 
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Dexions for mutual comfort aud support, and gives to 
the feebler party the feeling of allegiance, to the 
stronger the pleasure of protection Yet may we con- 
ceive that, hereafter, such of our affections as nave been 
the most cheridiod in life shall survive and form again 
the dehght of meeting those from whom death has 
severed us — ^that the soul may enjoy the purest delights 
in the exercise of its powers, above all, for the inves- 
tiiation of truth— that it may expatiate in the full dis- 
covery of whatever Im hitherto been most sparingly 
revealed, or most carefully hidden from its view — that 
it may be gratified with the sight of the useful harvest 
reaped by the world from the good seed which it helped 
to sow* We can only conjecture or fancy. But these, 
and such as these, are pleasures in which the gross in- 
dulgences of sense have no part, and which are even 
removed above the less refined of our moral gratifica- 
tions ; they may, therefore, be supposed consistent witli 
a pure and faultless state of spiritual being. 

Perhaps the greatest of all tlie difficulties which we 
feel in forming such conjectures, regards the endless 
tjuration of an immortal existence. All our ideas in 
this world are so adapted to a liniited continuance of 
life — hot only so moulded upon the scheme of a being 
incapable of lasting beyond a few years, but so insepar- 
ably connected with a constant cliange even here — a 
perpetual termination of one stage of existence and 
beginning of another — that we cannot easily, if at all, 
fancy an eternal, or even a long-continued, endurance 
of tne same faculties, the same pursuits, and the same 
enjoyments. All here is in perpetual movement — 
ceaseless change. There is nothing in us or about us 
that abides an hour — ^nay, an instant. Resting-place 
there is none for the foot — ^no haven is provided where 
the mind may be still. How then shall a creature, 
thus wholly ignorant of repose — unacquainted with 
any continuation at all in any portion of his existence 
— so far abstract his thoughts from his whole experi- 
ence as to conceive a long, much more a perpetual, 
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duration of die same powers, pursuits, feelbgs, plea^ 
sures ? Here it is that we are the most lost in our 
endeavours to reach the seats of the blessed with our 
imperfect organs of perception, and our inveterate and 
onW habits of tliinking.^ 

It remains to observe, that all the spectiladons upon 
which we have touched under this second subdivi- 
sion of the subject, the moral argument, are similar 
to the doctrines of inductive science— at least to stifeh 
of those doctrines as are less perfectly ascerti|»ined ; 
but the investigation is conducted upon the same prin- 
ciples. The most satisfactory proofs of the sotirs im- 
mortality are those of the first, or psychologii^ class, 
derived from studying the nature of mind ; t|hose of 
the second cbiss which we have hist been surveying, de- 
rived from the condition of man in connexion witn the 
attributes of the IJeity, are less distinct and cogent ; 
nor would they be sufficient of themselves; but they 
add important confirmation to the others ; and both are 
as truly parts ol legitimate Inductive science as any 
branch — we may rather say, any other branch of 
moral philosophy. 

• The part of Dean Swift's satire which relates to the Stulbru^ may 
possibly occur to some readers as bearing upon this topic. Tliat the 
staunch admirers of that singularly-'gifted person should have been 6ang 
into ecstacies on the perusal of this extraordinary part of his writings, 
needs not surprise us. Their raptures were full easily escited; but I am 
quite clear they have given a wrong gloss to it, and heaped upon its merits 
a very undeserved praise. They think that the picture of the Stulbmgs 
was intended to wean us from a love of life, and that it has well accom- 
plished its purpose. I am very certain that the Dean never had any such 
thing in vieAv, hecaiise his sagacuy was far too great not to perceive that 
he only could make out this position by a most undisguised b^ging of 
the question. How could any man of the most ordiuaiy redectioli expect 
to wean his fellow-creatures from love of life by describing a sort of per- 
sons who at a given age lost their faculties, and became doting drivelling 
idiots ? Did any man breathing ever pretend tliat lie wished to live, not 
only for centuries but even for threescore years and ten, l)ereaved of his 
understanding, and treated by lhe law and by his fellow-men a| In hope- 
less incttrable dotage? The passage in question is much more likdy to 
have from Swift’s exaggerated misanthropy, and to have been 

desi^lfiii;it$ ah antidote to human pride, by showing that our duration is 
necajiMiily limited — if, indeed, it is not rather to be regarded as the work 
of moib whim and caprice. 
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. SECTION VI. 

t.OBD bacon’s doctrine OF FINAL CATTSES.* 

It b6w appears, tha€ when we said that Natural 
Theology can no more be distinguished from the 
physicS, psychological, and ethical sciences, in respect 
of the evidence it rests upon and the manner in which 
its investigations are to be conducted, than the dh‘~ 
ferent departments of those sciences can be distin- 
guished from each other in tlie like respect, we were 
only making an assertion borne out by a close and 
rigoroiis examination of the subject. How, then, comes 
it to pass, it may be asked, that the father of Inductive 
Philosophy has banished the speculation of Final Causes 
from his system, as if it were no branch of inductive 
science ? A more attentive consideration of the ques- 
tion will show, first, that the sentence which he pro- 
noun<^ed has been not a little misunderstood by persons 
who looked only at particular aphorisms, without duly 
regarding the context and the occasion ; and, secondly, 
that Lord Bacon may very probably have conceived 
a prejudice against tne subject altogether, from the 
abuses, or indeed perversions, to which a misplaced 
aflFection for it had given rise in some of the ancient 
schools of philosophy. 

That Lord Bacon speaks disparagingly of the in- 
quiry concerning Final Causes, both when he handles 
it didactically, and when he mentions it incidentally, 
is admitted. He enumerates it among the errors 
that spring from the restlessness of mind {impotentia 
which forms the fourth class of the idols of 


' ♦ NoteX 
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the species {idola tribus) or causes of false philosophy, 
connected with the peculiarities of the huirtan constitu- 
tion,* In other parts of the saine work be des^ 
upon the mischiefs which have arisen in the Schools 
from mixing the doctrines of natural religion with 
those of natural philosophy;! and he more than once 
treats of the inquiry concerning Final Cau^ as a 
barren speculation, comparing it to a nun or a vestal 
consecrated to heaven.J But a nearer examination of 
this great authority will show that it is not adverse to 
our doctrine, 

1. First of all it is to be remarked, that Lord 
Bacon does not disapprove of the speculation con- 
cerning Final Causes absolutely, and does not under- 
value the doctrines of Natural Iteligion, so long as 
that speculation and those doctrines are kept in their 
proper place. His whole writings bear testimony to 
the truth of this proposition. In the Paraseeve to 
natural and experimental history, which closes the 
Noinim Organum, he calls the history of the pheno- 
mena of nature a volume of the work of God, and as 
it were another Bible — “ volumen operum Dei, et 
tanquam altera scriptural' § In the first book of the 
t>e Dignitate^ he says there are two books of religion 
to be consulted — the Scriptures, to tell the will of Qod, 
and the book of creation, to show his power. |1 Accord- 
ingly he maintains elsewhere f that a miracle was 
never yet performed to convert atheists, because these 
might always arrive at the knowledge of a Deity by 
the light of nature. Nor ought we to pass over the 
remarkable passage of the Cogitata et Visa^ in which 
he propounds the use of Natural Philosophy as the 

• Nov. Org. lib. i. Aph. 48. 

t Ib. Aph. 9G ; and De Dig. et Aug. lib. i, 

t Steiilis et tanquam virgo Deo sacra twn parit”— [“ A vif^n barr^ 
and, as it were, consecrated to God, never brings forth.”] — c, 5, Be Big* 

§ “ICjhe volume of the works of God, and, as it were, ahoth^ Scripture.* 
— c. a, j| Lib, i % Ib. lib. Ill «. IS, 
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cure for superstition and the support of true religion* 

Naturalem Philosophiaan, post verbum Dei, certissi- 
mam superstitionis medidnam, eandem probatissimum 
fidei alimentuiH esse. Itaque merito religioni tanquam 
fidatissimam et acceptisBiinam ancillam attribui, cum 
altera yoluntatem* Dei, altera potestatem manifestet.”®** 
If the earlier part of the passage left any doubt of the 
kind of service which religion was to derive from in- 
ductive science, the last words clearly show that it 
could only be by the doctrine of final causes. 

2. But further, he distinctly classes natural religion 
among the branches of legitimate science ; and it is of 
great and decisive importance to our present inquiry 
that we should mark the particular place which he 
assigns to it. He first divides science into two great 
branches, Theology and Pliilosophy — comprehending 
under the former description only the doctrines of 
revelation, and under the latter all human science. 
Now, after expressly excluding Natural Religion f 
from the first class, he* treats it as a part of the 
second. The second, or philosophy, is divided into 
three parts, according as its object is the Deity, 
Nature, or Man. The first of these subdivisions con- 
stitutes Natural Religion, which he says may be 
termed Divine knowledge, if you regard its object, 
but Natural knowledge, if you consider its nature 
and evidence ratione informationis scientia naturalis 
conseri potest.” J) That he places it in a different sub* 
division from Natural Philosophy proves nothing ; for 
he classes anatomy, medicine, and intellectual philo- 
sophy also in a different subdivision : they come under 
the head of Human Philosophy, or the science of man, 
as contradistinguished from Natural Theology and 
Natural Philosophy, or the science of God and of 
external objects. Many objections may undoubtedly 

* Francisci Baconi, Cogitata et Visa. f De Dig, Hb, iii. c. I*- 

t ** Iii i^l^t its infbrtnation ot science it may be reckoned natural 
philosopliy.”— jDe iDiy. lib. iii. c. 2. 
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bo made to this classification, of whicli it is perhaps 
enough to say, that it leads to sopiting wtics as 
well as anatomy and medicine'^ from u^turp philo* 
sophy. But, at all events, it show^ 

Bacon deemed Natural Theology a fit objoct 6f philo- 
sophical inquiry, and tliat he regarded the .inductive 
method as furnisliing the means by which the inquiry 
was to be conducted. 

3, The general censure upon the doctrine of Final 
Causes to which wo have in the outset adverted^ as 
conveyed by certain incidental remarks, is manifestly 
directed against the abuse of such speculations, ana 
more especially in the ancient schools of antiquity j, 
Lord Bacon justly objects to the confounding of finaj 
with etiicient or physical causes ; he marks the loose 
and figurative language to which this confusion has 
given rise; he asks if it is philosophical to describe the 
eye as Aristotle, Galen, and others do, with the eyelids 
and eyelashes jis a wall and a hedge to protect it ; or 
the bones as so many beams *and pillars to Support the 
body ;t and he is naturally apprehensive of the danger 
which may result from men introducing fancies of their 
own into science, and, above all, from their setting out 
with such fancies, and then making the facts bend to 
humour them. This is, indeed the great abuse of the 
doctrine of final causes ; and the more to be dreaded 
in its consequences, because of the religious feelings 
wliich are apt to mix tliemselves with such speculations, 
and to consecrate crror.J 

• Be Dig. lib. iv. c. He treats of the desiderata in optics under tli« 
head of the Imman mind — the senses. 

f Ib. lib. iii. c. 4. 

X This idea is expressed by Bacon, with his wonted felicity, in the 7Sth 
Aphorism. “ Pessima enim res est erromm apotheosis ; et pro peste in- 
tel^ths habenda est, si vanis acoedat veneratio.” — [“ The WGai^tt of all this 
is the consecration of errors, and it Is to be accounted the pe^ of the ni)<* 
dMntading if vain things become objects of veneration.”] — lib* i. 

an instance of this My in the perverted nse mode of some por- 
tione^lf the Bible histoiy — Hnic vanitati nonnulH ex models siimma, 
iovit4e^' induiseront, ut in primo capitulo GeneeeCs et in librc Job et 
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4. The objei^ionB of Lord Bacon are the more clearly 
shown he abuse only, that w'e 

find Wni speah:ihg in Dearly^ s terms of logic and 
the mathbtna<|cs ^ having impeded the progress of 
natural Meaeb. .In thef passage already referred to, 
and which occurs twice in his bows, where*^ the Platonists 
are accused of mixing Natural Religion with philosophy, 
the latter Platonists (or Eclectics) are in the same words 
charged with corrupting it by the mathematics, and the 
Peripatetics by logic.* Not certainly that the greatest 
logician of modern times could undervalue either his 
own arf; or the skill of the analyst, but because Aristotle 
through dialectic, and Proclus through geometrical 
pedantry, neglected that humbler but more useful pro- 
vince of watcliing and interpreting nature, and used 
the instruments furnished by logic and the mathematics, 
not to assist them in classifying facts or in reasoning 
from them, but to construct phant^istic theories, to 
which they made the facts bend. 

When rightly examined, then, the authority of Lord 
B^icon appears not to oppose the doctrine which we are 
seeking to illustrate. Yet it is possible that a strong 
impression of the evils occasioned by tlie abuse of these 
speculations ^ may have given him a less favourable 
opinion of them than they deserved. It appears that 
he had even conceived some prejudice against logic.and 
the mathematics from a similar cause ; and he manifests 
it, not only in the passages already referred to, but in 
that portion of his treatise De Dig. et Aitg. in wlixch 
he treats of mathematical as an appendix to physical 
science, expressing much hesitation whether to rank it 
as a science, and delivering liimself with some asperity 

aliie Philosophiam Naturalem fuiiclare conati sint ; inter 

vim In this vanity some of the modenw iiave so far 

indulg# with the utmost thoughtlessii^, that they have attemjitf i to 
found #^ral philosophy on the first chapter of Genesis and the Book of 
Job and other Sedptures—aee^s^njf the living mwng the dead.”] 

* Hov. Org. lib. i Aph. De Dig. lib, i. 
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against botli logicians and mathematicians.* High as 
is the authority of this great nmn-^-and' upon the sub- 
ject of the present inquiry the highest of al}~yet, if' it 
clearly appears that the argument from Fkal Causes 
comes within the scope of inductive science, we are 
bound to admit it within the circle of legitimate human 
knowledge, even if w^e found the father of that science 
had otherwise judged. It is clear that, had he now 
lived, he would himself have rejected some speculations 
as wholly beyond the reach of the human faculties, 
which he unhesitatingly ranges among the objects of 
sound philosophy.f It is equally undeniable that he 
would have treated others with greater respect than he 
has shown thcm.J Above all, it is certain that he would 
never have suffered that the veneration due to his own 
name should enshrine an idol§ to obstruct the progress 
of truth, and alienate her votaries from the true worship 
which he himself had founded. 

That Lord Bacon has not himself indulged in any 
speculations akin to those of Natural Theology is, 
beyond all dispute, true. There is hardly any writer 

• “ Deliciae et festum matheraaticorum, qui hanc acientiam phyKicm 
fieri imperare cupiunt. Nescio enira quo fato fiat ut mathematica et logica, 
quas aiicillanun loca erga pliysicani se gerere debebant, pjUiilomitias, certi- 
tudinem prai se jactantes, doniinationem exercere petunt'* — [“The delight 
and feast of the matliematicians, who would make this science control 
natural philosophy; for T know not by what fatality it happens that 
mathematics and logic, which ought to have behaved as the handniaidens 
of physics, yet, vaunting their certainty, seek to exercise dominion .”] — Dt 
Dig. lib. iii. c. 6. 

f He distinctly considers the “doctrine of angels and spirits” as an 
“appendix to Natural Theolog}’',” and holds that their nature may be 
investigated by science, including that of unclean spirits or deemona, whicli 
he says hold in this inquiry the same place as poisons do in physics, or 
vices in ethics. — De Dig. lib. iii. c. 2. Natural magic, the doctrine of 
fascination, the discovery of futurity from dreams and ecstacies, especially 
in bad health from death-bed glimpses — in a word, divination — ^he holds 
to be branches of science deserving of cultivation ; though he Wfrns against 
soreerjq or, the practice of vitchcraft, — lb. lib, iv. c. 3, and lit>. ii. c. 2. 

X He .co^pMins of treatises of Natural History being “swelled with 
figures (r'inirrials and plants, and other saperfluons matter, instead of 
being enriched with solid observations .” — De Dig, lib. 2. c. 8, 

§ Idoluin theutri 
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if 

npon moral or natural science, in whose works fewer 
refereniis' cah be found to the power or wisdom of a 
superin||||ing Providence. It would be difficult to 
find in aii^ other author, ancient or modern, as much 
of very* miscellaneous matter upon almost all physical 
subjects as he has brought together in the bylva 
Sylvarvm) without one allusion to Final Causes. But 
it must also be admitted, that it would not be easy to 
find in any other writer of the least name upon physical 
subjects so little of value, and so much that is wholly 
unworthy of respect. That work is, indeed, a striking 
instance of the inequalities of the human faculties. 
Among the one thousand observations of which it con- 
sists, hardly one — of the two hundred and eighteen 
pages certainly not one — can be found in which there 
IS not some instance of credulity, superstition, ground- 
less hypothesis, manifest error of some kind or other ; 
and nothing at any time given to the world ever ex- 
hibited a more entire disregard of all his own rules of 
philosophizing : for a superficial examination of facts, 
a hasty induction, and a proneness to fanciful theory, 
form tne distinguishing characters of the wliole book. 
Assuredly it is a proof that the doctrine of Final Causes 
is not the only parent of a pliantastic philosophy,” 
though the other base undergrowth of heretical re- 
ligion”* may not be found in the recesses of the Sylva. 

Descartes, whose original genius for the abstract 
sciences fixed an aera in the history of pure mathe- 

* This striking and epigrammatic antithesis occurs more than once in 
his writings. Thus, in the Nov. Org, lib. i. Aph. 65— “Ex divinorum 
et htimanorum malesana adinixtione, non solum educltur philosophia 
phantastica, sed etiam religio hoEsretica — [“ From the unwholesome admix- 
ture of divine and human thiii^:* there comes not only a fantastic philoso- 
phy, but an heretical religion.”] — and again, in De Dig. et Aug. lib. iii. 
c. 2, spealting of the abuse of speculations touching natural religiuri, he 
remarks oh the “incommoda et pericula quse ex eo (abusfi) turn religioni, 
turn philosophise impendent, utpote qni religionem hsereticam procudit et 
philosophiam phantasticam et superstitiosam.” — [“ The inconveniences and 
dangers which, from that abuse, threaten both religion, and philosophy, 
coining ati heretieal religion and a fantastical and superstitious philosophy.”] 
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matics, as;i:toark!a^^ as Bacotfs genii^ did in that of 
logic/ %e Jllim' failed egregiously as a cultivator of 
natural philosophy; and he excluded Final Causes 
altogether from his system as a preposterous specu- 
lation— ati irreverent attempt to peuetrato mysteries 
hidden from human eyes by the imperfection of our 
nature. But it is to be observed, that all th% success- 
ful cultivators of physical science have, as if tinder the 
influence of an irresistible impulsion, indulged in the 
sublime contemplations of Natural Religion. Nor have 
they fallen into this track from feeling and sentiment ; 
they have pursued it as one of the paths which induc- 
tive philosophy opens to the student of nature. To 
say nothing of Mr. Boyle, one of the earliest cultivators 
of experimental philosophy, whose works are through- 
out imbued with this spirit, and who has left a treatise 
expressly on the subject of Final Causes, let us listen 
to the words of Sir Isaac Newton himself. The greatest 
work of man, the Principia, closes with a swift transi- 
tion from its most difficult investigation, the determina- 
tion and correction of a comet’s trajectory upon the 
parabolic hypothesis,* to that celebrated scholium, upon 
which Dr. Clarke’s argument a priori for the ©Ji^tence 
of a Deity is built. But whatever may be deemed the 
soundness of that argument, or the intrinsic value of 
the elo(j[uent and sublime passages which lay its foun- 
dation, its illustrious author at the same time points 
our attention to the demonstration from induction, and 
in the most distinct and positive terms sanctions the 
doctrine, that this is a legitimate branch of natural 
knowledge. Hunc (Deum) cognoscimus per proprie- 
tates ejus et attributa et per sapientissimas et optimas 
rerum structuras et causas firiales, et admiramur ob 
prospectiones.” — ‘‘Deus sine dominio, providentil, et 
caiisis finalibus, nihil aliud est quam fatum et natura.” 

Et ha;c de Deo — de quo utique ex phsenomenis 


♦ Principia, lib, iii. Prop, xli, and xlti. 
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disserere ad pliiloaiophiam aaturalem |)ertiiiet4^* — 
{Scholium GeUe^Me.) ^ ; ; 

And if he could not rest from his immo^jtal |abojurs 
in setting forth the system of the Univer^, ^idt^iout 
raising his ^ tne contemplation of Him #ho 
‘‘ weired mototains in scales and the hills in a 
balance^' p could he pursue the more minute 

operation! of the most subtile material agent, without 
again risinff towards Him who said ^^Let there be 
UgM/’ The exquisite investigation ever con- 
ducted hy man of the laws of nature by the means oif 
experiment, abounds in its latter portion with explicit 
reierenoes to the doctrines of Natural Theology, and 
with admissions that the business of physical science is 
“ to deduce causes from effects till we come to the very 
First Cause,” and that every true step made in in- 
ductive philosophy is to be highly valued, because it 
brings us nearer to the First Cause.”t 

* Him (God) we know by bis qualities and attributes, aad by his 
most wise and excellent structure, and by final causes ; and we admire 
him on account of our foresight of the future.” — “ A God without domin- 
ion, providence, and final causes is nothing but fate and nature.” — And 
thus far of God, to inquire concerning whom from the phenomena no doubt 
it belongs to natural philosophy.” , 

f Opiiesi Book Hi. Query 28 “ How came the bodies of animals to 

be contrived with so much art, and for what ends were the several parts ? 
Was the €ye contrived without skill in optics, and the ear '(Without know- 
ledge of sound?” (See, too, Query 31.) 


vOIi. Vi, 
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SECTION VII. 

.* ■''f 

OF SCiBFrmC arbangbmeot, and thr methods of 

ANALYSIS AND StNTHESIS. 

Having shown that Natural Theology is a branch of 
inductive science — partly physical, partly intellectual 
and moral — ^it is* of comparatively little importance to 
inquire whether or not it can be kept apart from the 
other branches of those sciences. In one view of this 
question we may say, that there is no more ground for 
the separation than there would be for making a dis- 
tinct science of all the propositions in Natural Philo- 
sophy which immediately relate to the human body — 
whereby we should have portions of dynamics, pneu- 
matics, optics, chemistry, electricity, and all human 
anatomy and pathology as contradistinguished from 
comparative, reduced under one and the same head — 
a classification, indeed, resembling Lord Bacon’s. But 
in another, and, as it seems, the more just view, there 
is a sufficient number of resemblances and differences, 
and the importance of the subject is sufficient, to justify 
the making a separate head of Natural Theology. The 
question is entirely one of convenience; notning of 
essential moment turns upon the classification; and 
there is obviously an advantage in having the truths 
collected in one body, though they are cuffed from the 
various parts of Physical and Metaphysical science to 
which they naturally belong. All that is needful is, 
constantly to keep in mind uie identity of the evidence 
on which these truths rest with that which is the ground- 
work of those Qther parts of philosophy. 

Although, however, convenience and the paramount 
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importance of the subject seem to require such a sepa- 
ration, it is manifest that much of theology must still 
be found intermingled with physics arid psychology, 
and there only ; for the truths of Natural Theology 
being sufficiently demonstrated by a certain induction 
of facts — a certain nuinber of experiments and obser- 
vationsr—ito further proof is required ; and to assemble 
all the evidence, if it were possible, would be only en- 
cumbering the subject with superfluous proofs, while the 
collection would still remain incomplete, as every day 
is adding to the Instances discovered of design appear- 
ing in the phenomena of the natural and moral world. 
It has been said, indeed, that a single well-established 
proof of design is enough, and that no additional strength 
is gained to the argument by multipljdng the instances. 
We shall afterwards show with what limitations this 
proposition is to be received ; but for our present pur- 
pose it is sufficient, that, at all events, a certain definite 
number of instances are of force enough to work out 
the demonstration ; and yet in every branch of physics 
and psychology new instances are presented at each 
step we make. These instances are of great impor- 
tance ; they are to be carefully noted and treasured up; 
they form most valuable parts of those scientific in- 
quiries, conveying, in its purest form and in its high- 
est degree, the gratification of contemplating abstract 
truths, in which consists the whole ef the pleasure de- 
rived from science, properly so called — ^that is, from 
science as such, and as independent of its application 
to uses or enjoyments of a corporeal kind. 

An apprehension has frequently been entertained by 
learned and pious men — ^men of a truly philosophical 
spirit— lest the natural desire of tracing design in the 
works of nature should carry inquirers too far, and 
lead them to give scope to their imagination rather 
than contain their speculations within the bounds of 
strict reasoning. They have dreaded the introduction 
of what Lord Bacon calls a ^ phantastic philosophy,” 
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and have also felt alarm at the injuri^ which religion 
may receive from being exposea to ri^cnie, in the 
event of tpib speculations proving grouiidl^ upon a 
closer exainiiiation. But it does not appear reasonable 
that philosophers should be deterred . by such consider- 
ations from anxiously investigating the subject of Kn^' 
Cahses, and giving it the place which beloh|s to it ii 
all their inquiries ; provided that they do not suffeiS 
fancy to, intermix with and disturb their speculations. 
If they do, they commit the greatest error of which 
reasoners can be guilty — ^an error against which it is 
the very object of inductive philosophy to guard ; but 
it is no more an error in this, than in the other inves- 
tigations of science. He who imagines design where 
there is none ; he who either assumes facts in order to 
build upon them an inference favourable to Natural 
Religion, or from admitted facts draws such an infer- 
ence fancifully, and not logically, comes within the 
description of a false philosojmer : he prefers the hypo- 
thetical to the inductive method ; he cannot say with 
his master, hypotheses non Jingo he renounces 
the modern, and recurs to the exploded modes of philo- 
sophizing. But lie is not the more a false philosopher, 
and does not the more sin against the light of improved 
science, for committing the offence in the pursuit of 
theological truth. Ho would have been liable to the 
same diarge if he had resorted to his fancy instead of 
observation and experiment while in search of any 
other scientific truth, or had hypothetically assumed a 
principle of classifying admitted phenomena, instead of 
rigorously deducing it from examining their circum- 
stances of resemblance and of diversity. 

That any serious discredit can be brought upon the 
science of Natural Theology itself, from the failures to 
which such hypothetical reasonings may lead, seems 
not>ery easy to conceive. Vain and superficial Ainds 


♦ Principia, lib. iii, Sch, Gen, 
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muy take any mbjeot for their ridicule, an4 may laugh, 
as they heretdibre have laughed, at the mechanician 
and the chemist as Well as the theologian, when they 
chance to go astray in their searches after truth. Yet 
no one ever tiiought of being discouraged from experi- 
mental inquiries, because evea the strictest prosecution 
of the inductive method cannot always guard against 
error: nor Sid the Scriblerus of the combined wits 
ever deter one student of Nature. It is of the essence 
of all investigations of merely contingent truth, that 
they are exposed to casualties which do not beset the 
patlis of the geometrician and the analyst. A conclu- 
sion from one induction of facts may be well warranted 
until a larger induction obliges us to abandon it, and 
adopt another. Yet no one deems chemistry discredited 
because a body considered in one state of our know- 
ledge to be, a compound acid has since appeared rather 
to be a simple substance, bearing to the acids no re- 
semblance in its composition; nor would the optical 
discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton be discredited, much 
less the science he cultivated be degraded, if the un- 
dulatory hypothesis should, as appears likely enough 
on a fuller inquiry, become established by strict proof. 
Yet such errors, or rather such imperfect and partial 
views, were the result of a strict obedience to the in- 
ductive rules of philosophizing. How much less ground 
for cavU against either those rules, or the sciences to 
which they are applicable, would be afforded by the 
observations of those who bad mistaken their way 
through a neglect of inductive principle, and by follow- 
ing blmdly mse guides I 

While tlien, on the one hand, we allow Natural 
Theology to form a distinct head or brauch, the other 
sciences must of necessity continue tp class its truths 
among their own; and thus every science may be 
stated to consist three divisions;—-!. The truths 
which it teaches relative to the constitution and acti|>n 
of matter or of mind 2. The truths which it teaches 
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relative to theology ; and 3. The application of both 
classes of truths to practical uses, physical or moral. 
Thus, the science of pneumatics teaches, under the 
first head, the doctrine of the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, and its connexion with respiration, and with the 
suspensmn of weights by the formation of a vacuum. 
Under the second head, it shows the adaptation of the 
lungs of certain animals to breathe the air, and the 
feet of others to support their* bodies, in consequence 
of both being framed in accordance with the former 
doctrine — ^that is, with the law of pressure^ — ^and thus 
demonstrates a wise and beneficent design. Under the 
third head, it teaches the construction of barometers, 
steam engines, &c., while the contemplation of the 
Divine wisdom and goodness inculcates piety, patience, 
and hope. 

But, it may be said, that in this classification of the 
objects of science, we omit one ordinarily reckoned 
essential — the explanation of phenomena. The answer 
is, that such a classification is not strictly accurate, as 
no definite line can be drawn between the explanation 
of phenomena and^the analytical process by which the 
truths themselves are established; in a word, betweep 
analysis and synthesis in the sciences of contingent 
truth. For the same phenomena which form the ma- 
terials of the analytical investigation — ^the steps that 
lead us to the proposition or discovery — would, in a 
reversed order, become the subjects of the synthetical 
operation : that is, the things to be explained by means 
of the proposition or discovery, if we had been led to 
it by another route, in other words, if we had reached 
it by means of other phenomena of the like kind, 
referrible to the same class, and falling within the same 
principle or rule. Thus the expenments upon the 
prismatic spectrum prove the sun's light to be com- 
posed of rays of different refrangibility. This being 
demonstrated, we may explain by means of it the 
pibnomena which form the proofs of the first proposi- 
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lion of the ” Optics,'' that lights which differ in colour 
differ in refrangibility — as that a parallelogram of two 
colours refraciSd through a prism has its sides no 
longei^ parallel ; or, having shown the diffe|*ent re- 
frangibility by the prismatic phenomena, we may ex- 
plain why a lens has the focus of violet rays nearer 
than the focu^ of red, while this experiment is of itself 
one of the most cogent proofs of the different refrangi- 
bility# It is plain that, in these cases, the same phe- 
nomena may be made indiscriminately the subject 
matter either of analysis or synthesis. So, one of the 
proofs given of latent heat is, that after you heat a 
bar of iron once or twice by hammering it, the power 
of being thus heated is exhausted, until by exposing it 
to the fire that power is restored. Yet, suppose we 
had proved the doctrine of the absorption of heat by 
other experiments — as by the effects on the thermo- 
meter 01 liquids of different temperatures mixed to- 
gether — ^the phenomenon of the iron bar would be 
explicable by that doctrine thus learnt. Again, another 
proof of the same truth is the production of heat by 
the sudden condensation of gaseous fluids, and of cold 
evaporation, the evolution of heat being inferred 
from the former, and its absorption from the latter 
operation. But if the experiments upon the mixture 
of fluids of different temperatures, and other facts, had 
sufficiently proved the disappearance of heat in its 
sensible form, and its being held in a state in which 
it did not affect the thermometer, Ave should by means 
of that doctrine have been able to account for the re- 
frigerating effect of evaporation, and the heating power 
of condensation. 

It cannot, then, be a real and an accurate distinc- 
tion, or one founded on the nature of the thing, which 
depends on the accident of the one set of facts having 
been chosen for the instruments of the analytical, and 
the other set for the subjects of the synthetical opera- 
tion, each set being alike applicable to either use. 
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For, ia order, that the synthesis may be correct, nay. 
in order that it iqay be krict and not hypothetical, it 
is obviously necessary that the phenomena should be 
of such, description as might have made them sub- 
servient to the analysis. In truth, both the operations 
are essentially the same — ^the generaJiasation of parti- 
culars— the arranging or classifying facts so as to obhiin 
a more general or comprehensive fact; and the ex- 
planation of phenomena is just as much a process of 

g eneralization or classification as the investigation of 
le proposition itself, by means of which you are to 
give the explanation. We do not perform two opera- 
tions, but one, in these investigations. We do not in 
reality first find by the prism that light is differently 
refrangible, and then explain the rainbow — or show 
by the air-pump that the atmosphere presses with the 
weight of so many pounds upon a square foot, and then 
explain the steam engine and the fly’s foot— or prove, 
by burning the two weighed gases together and burn- 
iron in one of them, that water is composed of them 
both, and that rust is the metal combined with one, 
and then explain why iron rusts in water. But we 
observe all these several facts, and find that they 
related to each other, and resolvable into three classes 
— that the phenomena of the prism and of the shower 
are the same, the spectrum and the rainbow being 
varieties of the same fact, more general than either, 
and comprehending many others, all reducible within 
its compass — that the air-pump, the steam engine, the 
fly’s foot, are all the same fact, and come within a 
description still more general and Compendious — ^that 
the rusting of iron, the burning of inflammable air, and 
the partial consumption of the blood in the lungs, are 
likewise the same fact in different shapes, and resolv- 
able into a fact much more comprehensive. 

If, then, distinction of invesfigation and explana- 
tion, or the toalytical and synthetical process, is to be 
retained, it can only be nominal; and it is productive 
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of but little if any convenience. On the contrary, it 
is calculated to introduce inaccuratei^habits of philoso- 
phizing, and holds out a temptation to hypothetical 
reasonmg. Having obtained a general law, or theory, 
we are prone to. apply it where no induction shows 
tliat it IS applicable; and perceiving that it would 
account for the observed phenomena, if certain things 
existed^ we are apt to assume their existence, that 
we may apply our explanation. Thus we kno#, that 
if the walrus’s foot, or the fly’s, make a vacuum, the 
pressure of the air will support the animal’s weighty 
and hence we assume that the vacuum is made. Yet 
it is clear that we have no right whatever to do 
so ; and that the strict rules of induction require us to 
prove the vacuum before we can arrange this fact in 
the same class with the other instances of atmospheric 
pressure. But when we have proved it by observa- 
tion, it will be said we have gained nothing by our 
general doctrine. True ; but all that the science entitles 
us to do is, not to draw facts we are half acquainted 
with under the arbitrary sway of our rule, but to 
examine each fact in all its parts, and bring it legi- 
thnately ^thin the rule by means of its ascertained 
resemblances— that is, classify it with those others to 
which we actually find that it bears the common rela- 
tion. Induction gives us the right to expect that the 
same result will mways happen from the same action 
operating in like circumstances ; but it is of the essence 
of this inference that the similarity be first shown. 

It may be worth while to illustrate this fuilher, as 
it is an error very generally prevailing, and leads to 
an exceedingly careless kind of inquiry. The funda- 
mental rule of inductive science is, that no hypothesis 
shall be admitted— that nothing shall be assumed 
merely because, if true, it would explain the facts. 
Thus the magnetic theory of JEpinus is admitted by all 
to be admirably consistent with itself, and to explain 
all the phenomena — that is, to tally exactly with the 
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facts observed. But there is no proof at all of the 
accumulation of ^ectrical or magnetic fluid at the one 
pole, and other fundamental positions ; on the contrary, 
the facts are rather against them : therefore, the theory 
is purely gratuitous ; and although it would be difficult 
to find any other, on any subject, more beautiful in 
itself, or more consistent with all the phenomena, it 
is universally rejected as a mere hypothesis, of no 
use or value in scientific researcht The inductive 
method consists in only admitting those things which 
the facts prove to be true, and excludes the suppos- 
ing things merely because they square with the facts. 
Whoever makes such suppositions upon observing a 
certain number of facts, and then varies those supposi- 
tions when new facts come to his knowledge, so as to 
make the theory tally with the observation — whoever 
thus goes on touching and retouching his theory each 
time a new fact is observed which does not fall within 
the original proposition, is a mere framer of hypo- 
theses, not an inductive inquirer — a fancier and not 
a philosopher. , 

Now, this being the undoubted rule, does not the 
course of those fall exactly within it, who, having upon 
a certain class of phenomena, built a conclusion legi- 
timately and by strict induction, employ that conclu- 
sion to explain other phenomena, which they have not 
previously shown to fall within the same description? 
Take the example of the Torricellian vacuum. Having 
by that experiment proved the weight of the atmo- 
sphere, we have a right to conclude that a tube filled 
with water forty feet high would have a vacuum in the 
uppermost seven feet— because we know the relative 
specific gravities of water and mercury, and||^^t 
predict from thence that the lighter fluid woiiJ|Ba.nd 
at the height of thirty-three feet; and this cond&ion 
we have a right to draw, without any experiments to 
ascertain the existence of a vacuum in the upper part 
of the tube. But we should have no right whatever 
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to draw this conclusion, without ascertaining the speci- 
fic gravities of the two fluids ; for if we did, it would 
be assuming that the two facts belonged to the same 
class. So respecting the power of the walrus or the 
fly to walk up a vertical plane. We know the effects 
of exhausting iihe air between any two bodies, and 
leaving the external atmosphere to press against them : 
they will cohere. But if from thence we explain the 
support given to the walrus or the fly without examin- 
ing tlieir feet, and ascertaining that they do exhaust or 
press out the air — if, in short, we assume the existence 
of a vacuum under their feet, merely because were 
there a vacuum the pressure of the air would produce 
the cohesion, and thus account for the phenomena — 
we really only propound a hypothesis. We suppose 
certain circumstances to exist, in order to classity tho 
fact with other facts actually observed, and the^ exist- 
ence of which circuipstances is necessary, in order that 
the phenomena may be reducible under the same head. 

There is no reason whatever for asserting that this 
view of the subject restricts the use of induction by 
requiring too close and constant a reference to actual 
observation. The inductive principle is this — that 
from observing a number of particular facts, we reason 
to others of the same kind— that from observing a 
certain thing to happen in certain circumstances, we 
expect the same thing to happen in the like circum- 
stances. This is to generalize ; but then this assumes 
that we first show the identity of the facts, by proving 
tlie similarity of the circumstances. If not, we suppose 
or fancy, and do not reason or generalize. The ten- 
dency of the doctrine that a proposition being demon- 
strated by one set of facts, may be used to explain 
another set, has the effect of making us suppose or 
assume the identity or resemblance which ought to be 
proved. The true principle is, that induction is the 
generalizing or classifying of &cts by observed resem- 
blances and diversities* 
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Nothing here stated has any tendency to shackle 
our experimental inquiries by too rigidly narrowing 
the proof. Thus, although we arc not allowed to 
suppose any thing merely hecaase, if it existed, other 
things would be explained; yet, when no other sup- 
position will account for the appear ancef, the hypothesis 
IS no longer gratuitous ; and it constantly happens, that 
an inference drawn from an imperfect induction, and 
which would be, on that state of the facts, unauthorized 
because equivocal and not the only supposition on which 
the facts could be explained, becomes legitimate on a 
further induction, whereby we show that, though the 
facts first observed might be explained by some other 
supposition, yet those facts newly observed could to no 
other supposition be reconciled. Thus, the analytical 
experiment on the constitution of water, by passing 
steam over red hot iron, is not conclusive, because, 
although it tallies well with the ^position that water 
consists of oxygen and hydrogen, yet it would also 
tally with anotlier supposition, that those gases were 
produced in the process, and not merely separated 
from ^ch other ; so that neither oxygen nor hydri^en 
existed in the water any more than acid and water 
exist in coal and wood, but only their elements, and 
that, like the acid and water, the products of the 
^diestructive distillation of those vegetable substances, 
;^|he oxygen and hydrogen were compounded and in 
^t produced by the process. But when, beside the 
fialytical, we have the synthetical experiments q^lMr. 
Cavendish and Dr. Priestley* — ^when we find tl^ by 

♦ Dr. Priestley drew no conclusioli of tlie least value from his experi- 
ments. But Mr. Watt, after thoroughly weighing them, by careful com- 
parison with other facts, arrived at the opinion that th^ proved the 
composition of water. This may justly be said to have b^n the discovery 
of that great truth in chemical science. I have examined the evidence, 
|«nd am convinced that he was the first discoverer, in point of time, 
although it k very possible that Mr. Cavendish may have arriv^ at the 
same truth fmm his own experiments, w^out any knowledge of Mr. 
Watt’s earlier process of reasoning. — SeeZ;^ of Watty md Paper annexed 
to M. Amgo’il Elo^e, ^ 
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burnmg the two gases in a close vessel, they disappear, 
and leave a weight of water equal to their united 
weighte — ^we have a fact not reconcilable to any other 
supposition, except that of the composition of this fluid. 
It is as when, in solving a problem, we fix upon a point 
in one line, curved or straight, because it answers one 
of the conations — ^it may be the right point, or it may 
not, for all the other points of the line equally answer 
that condition; but when we also show that the re- 
maining conditions require the point to be in another 
line, and that this other intersects the former in the 
very point we had assumed, then no doubt can exist, 
and the point is evidently the one required, none other 
fulfilling all the conditions. 

We nave used the words analytical and synthetical 
as applicable to the experiments of resolution and com- 
position; and in this sense these terms are strictly 
correct in reference, to inductive operations. But the 
use of the terms analysis and synthesis as applicable 
to the processes of induction — the former being the 
investigation of truths by experiment or observatioii, 
and the latter the explaining other facts by means of 
the truths so ascertained — ^is by no means so correct, 
and rests upon an extremely fallacious analogy, if there 
be indeed analogy, for identity, or e\en resem- 
blance, there is none. The terms are borrowed from 
mathematical science, where they denote the two kinds 
of investigation employed in solving problems and 
investigating theorems. When, in order to solve a 
])roblem, we suppose a thing done which we know not 
how to do, we reason upon the assumption that the 
prescribed conditions have been complied with, and 
proceed till we find something which we already possess 
the means of doing. This gives us the construction; 
and the synthetic^ demonstration consists in merely 
retracing the steps of the analysis. And so of a 
theorem : we assume to be true, and reasoning on 
* that assumption, we are led to something which we 
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know from other sources to be true, the synthesis 
being the same operation reversed. The two opera- 
tions consist here, of manifest necessity, bf the very 
same steps — ^tlie one being the steps of the other taken 
in the reverse order. In physics, to make the opera- 
tion similar to these, the same faqts should be the 
ground or component parts of both. In analysis, we 
should ascend not only from particulars to generals, 
but from tho same particulars, and then the hju- 
thesis would be a descent through the same steps 
to the particular phenomena from the general fact. 
CBut it is a spurious synthesis, unlike the mathematical, 
^d not warranted by induction, to prove the proposi- 
ti^ by one set of facts, and by that proposition to 
explain — that is, classify — another set, without ex- 
amining it by itself. If we do examine it by itself, 
and find that it is such as the proposition applies to, 
then aho is it such as might prove the proposition; 
and thj ^nthesis is here, as in the case of the mathe- 
matical jjj’^estigation, the analysis reversed. As far 
as any Q^jemblance or analogy goes, there is even a 
greater i^junity between the inductive analysis and the 
georaetrioil synthesis, than between those operations 
which go by the same name; and I harmy know 
anything in experimental investigation resembling the 
mathematical analysis, unless it be when, from observ- 
ing certain facts, we assume a position, and then infer, 
that if this bo true, some other facts must also exist, 
which we find (from other proofs) really do exist. 
This bears a. resemblance rather to the analytical 
investigation than to the composition or synthetical 
dem^stration of theorems in the ancient geometry* 
It is not the course of reasoning frequently pursued in 
experimental sciences ; but a most beautiful example 
of it occurs in the secohd part of Dr. Black's experi- 
ments on Magnesia Alba and Quick Lime, the founda- 
tion of modern gaseous chejaiistry, 

Upon^the whole, the use of these terms is apt to 
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mislead : and, for the reasons which have been assigned, 
there seems no solidity in the division of inductive 
inquiry into the two classes.* ^ 

• When this section was written, I had not seen Mr. Stewart’s learned 
remarks ujion analysis and synthesis in the second volume of his EUments^ 
nor was aware of Uie observations of Dr. Hook, quoted by him, and which 
show a remarkable coincidence with one of the observations in the text. 
Mr. Stewart’s speculations do not come upon the same ground with mine ; 
but Dr. H'obk having reversed the use of the terms analysis and synthesis 
in expe^mental science, atfords'a strong confirmation of the remark which 
1 have ventured to make up^n the inaccuracy of this application of 
mathematical language.— See Ekm. of EkiL of Efwnan Mnrf, voL U, 
p. 354, 4to. 
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OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE STUDY 0| 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


The uses of studying the science to which our inquiries 
have been directed now demand some consideration 
These consist of the pleasures which attend all scientific 
pursuits, the pleasures and the improvement peculiar to 
the study of Natural Theology, and the service ren- 
dered by this study to Ac doctrines of Eevelation. 


SECTION L 

OF THE PLEASURES OF SCIENCE. 

As we have established the position that Natural 
Theology is a branch of Inductive Science, it follows 
that its truths are calculated to bestow the same kind 
of gratification which the investigation and tlie contem- 
plation of scientific truth generally is fitted to give. 

That there is a positive pleasure in such researches 
and such views, wholly independent of any regard to 
the advantages derived from their application to the 
aid of ma^S^in his physical necessities, is quite undeni- 
ablei^ The ascertaining by demonstration any of the 
in the mamematics, or proving by experi- 
of the important properties of matter, would 
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give 2 ^ real and solid pleasure, oven were it certain that 
no practical use could be made of either the one or the 
other. To know that the square of the hypothenuse 
is always exactly equal to the Sum of the squares of 
the sides of a right-angled triangle, whatever be its 
size, and whatever the magnitude of the acute angles, 
is pleasing ; and to be able to trace the steps by which 
the absolute certainty of this proposition is established 
is gratifying, even if we* were wholly ignorant that the 
art of guiding a ship through the pathless ocean mainly 
depends up6h it. Accordingly we derive pleasure from 
rising to the contemplation of the much more general 
truth, of which the discovery of Pythagoras (the 47tli 
])roposition of the First Book of Euclid) is but a par- 
ticular case, and which is also applicable to all similar 
triangles, and indeed to circles and ellipses also, de- 
scribed on the right-angled triangle’s sides; and yet 
that general proposition is of no use in navigation, nor 
indeed in any other practical art. In like manner, the 
pleasure derived from ascertaining that the pressure 
of the air and the creation of a vacuum alike cause the 
rise of the mercury in the barometer, and give the 
power to flies of walking on the ceiling of a room, is 
wlioll^ independent of any practical use obtained from 
the discovery, inasmuch as it is a pleasure superadded 
to that of contemplating the doctrine proved by the 
Torricellian experiment, which had conferred all its 
practical benefits long before the cause of the fly’s 
power was found out. Thus again it is one of ^e 
most sublime truths in science, and the contemplation 
of which, as mere contemplation, affords the greatest 
pleasure, that the same power which makes a stone fall 
to the ground keeps tlie planets in their course, moulds 
the huge masses of those heavenly bodies into their 
appointed forms, md reduces to perfect order all the 
apparent irregularities of the sy stem : so that the 
handful of sand which for an instant ruffles the sur- 
face of the lake, acts by the same law which governs, 

VOL. VI. I 
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through myriads of ages, the mighty system composed 
of myriads of worlds. There is a positiye pleasure in 
generalizing facts and arguments — in perceiving the 
wonderful production of most unlike results from a few 
very simple principles — ^in finding the same powers or 
agents reappearing in different situations, and pro- 
ducing the most diverse and unexpected effects — ^in 
tracing unexpected resemblances and differences — ^in 
ascertaining that truths or facts apparently unlike are 
of the same nature, and observing whereiUj^those appar 
rently similar are various : and this pleasure is quite 
independent of all considerations relating to practical 
application ; nay, the additional knowledge that those 
truths are susceptible of a beneficial application gives a 
further gratification of the like kind to those who arc 
certain never to have the opportunity of sharing the 
benefits obtained, and who indeed may earnestly desire 
never to be in the condition of being able to share 
them. Thus, in addition to the pleasure received from 
contemplating a truth in animal physiology, we have 
another gratification from finding that one of its corol- 
laries is the construction of an instrument useful in 
some painful surgical operation. Yet, assuredly, we 
have no desire ever to receive advantage from this 
corollary; and oim scientific gratification was wholly 
without regard to any such view. In truth, generalizing 
— the discovery of remote analogies — of resemblances 
among unlike objects — forms one of the most pleasing 
employments of our faculties in every department of 
mental exertion, from the most severe investigations 
of the mathematician to the lightest efforts of the wit. 
To trace the same equality, or other relation, between 
figures apparently unlike, is the chief glory of the 
geometrician ; to bring together ideas of the most op- 
posite description, and show them fti unexpected, yet 
wb^ suddenly pointed out, undeniable connexion, is 
ithe very definition of wit. Nay, the proposition which 
' ^ have Just enunciated is a striking instance of the 
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same general truth ; for we have been surveying the 
resemblance, or rather the identity, in one important 
particular of two pursuits, in all other respects the most 
widely remote from each other — ^mathematics and wit. 

If the mere conjfceraplation of scientific truth is the 
source of real gratification, there is another pleasure, 
alike remote from all reference to practical use or 
benefit, and which is obtained by tracing the investi- 
gations and demonstration — ^the steps that lead ana- 
lytically to Jthe discovery, and synthetically to the 
proof of those truths. This is a source of pleasure, 
both by giving us the assurance that the propositions 
of generalization — the statements of resemblance and 
diversity — are true in themselves, and also by the con- 
sciousness of power which it imparts, and the feeling 
of difficulty overcome which it involves. We feel grati- 
fied when we have closely followed the brilliant induc- 
tion which led Newton to the discovery that white is 
the union of all colours, and when we have accom- 
panied him in the series of profound researches, from 
the invention of a new calculus or instrument of in- 
vestigation, through innumerable original geometrical 
lemmas, to the final demonstration that the force of 
gravitation deflects the comet from the tangent of its 
elliptical orbit ; and we feel the gratification, because 
the pursuit of these investigations assures us that the 
marvellous propositions are indeed true — ^liecause there 
is a consciousness of man’s power in being able to pene- 
trate so far into the* secrets of nature, and search so 
far into the structure of the universe — ^and because 
there is a pleasure, which we enjoy individually, in 
liaving accomplished a task of considerable difficulty. 
In these gratifications, derived from the contemplation 
and the investigation of general laws, consists the 
l^leasure of Science^properly so called, and apart from 
all views of deriving particular advantages from its 
application to man’s use. 

This pleasure is increased as often as we find that 
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any scientific discovery is susceptible of practical appli- 
cations. The contemplation of this adaptation is |)leas- 
ing, independent of any regard to our own individual 
advantage, and even though we may desire never to 
be in a condition to reap benefit from h. We sympathize, 
perhaps, with those who may be so unfortunate as to 
req^uire the aid afforded by such applications to relieve 
and assuage pain ; but the mere knowledge that such 
a corollary follows from the discovery of the scientific 
truth is pleasing. Of course the ^ratification is in- 
creased, if we know that individually we sliall profit 
by it, and we may perhaps always more or less con- 
template tliis possibility ; but this is a pleasure, properly 
speaking, of a different kind from that which science, 
as such, bestows. 

The branch of science which we are here particu- 
larly considering difi:ers in no respect from the other 
departments of philosophy in the kind of gratification 
which it affords to those who cultivate it. Natural, 
Theology, like the other sciences, whether physical or* 
mental, bestows upon the student the pleasures of con- 
templation — of generalization; and it bestows this 
jdeasure in an eminent degree. To trace design in 
the productions and in the operations of nature, or in 
those of the human understanding, is, in the strictest 
sense of the word, generalization, and consequently 
produces the same pleasure with the generalizations of 
physical and of psychological science. Every part of 
the foregoing reasoning, therefore, applies closely and 
rigorously to the study of Natural Theology. Thus, 
if it is pleasing to find that the properties of two 
curves so exceedingly unlike as the ellipse and the 
hyperbola closely resemble each other, or tliat appear- 
ances so dissimilar as the motion of the moon and the 
fall of an apple from the tree are different forms of 
the same fact, it affords a pleasure of the same kind 
to ^^cover that tlie light of the glow-worm and the 
pbf the nightingale are both provisions of nature 
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for the same end of attracting the animars mate, and 
continuing its kind — ^that the peculiar law of attraction 
pervading aU matter, the magnitude of the heavenly 
bodies, t& inclination of the panes they move in, and 
the directions of their courses, are all so contrived as 
to make their mutual actions, and the countless dis- 
turbances thence arising, all secure a perpetual stability 
to the system which. no other arrangement could attain. 
It is a highly pleasing contemplation of the self-same 
kind with those of the other sciences to pei;:ceive every- 
where design and adaptation — to discover uses even in 
things apparently the most accidental — to trace this so 
constantly, that where peradventure we cannot find 
the purpose of nature, we never for a moment suppose 
there was none, but only that we have hitherto failed 
in finding it out — and to arrive at the intimate per- 
suasion thfit all seeming disorder is harmony — all 
chance, design — and that nothing is made in vain. 
Nay, things which in our ignorance we had overlooked 
as unimportant, or even complained of as evils, fill us 
afterwards with contentment and delight, when we find 
that they are subservient to tho most important and 
beneficial uses. Thus inflammation and the generation 
of matter in a wound we find to be the effort whicli 
Nature makes to produce new flesh, and effect the 
cure; the opposite hinges of the valves in the veins 
and arteries are the means of enabling the blood to 
circulate; and so of innumerable other arrangements 
of the animal economy. So, too, there is the highest 
gratification derived from observing that there is a 
perfect unity, or, as it has been called, a permiality, 
m the kind of the contrivances in which the universe 
abounds ; and truly this peculiarity of character or of 
manner, as other writers have termed it, affords the 
same species of pleasure which we derive from contem- 
plating general resemblances in the other sciences. 

We may close this branch of the subject with the 
observation that those other sciences have often in 
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their turn derived aid from Natural Theology, at least 
from the speculation of Final Causes, for which they, 
generally speaking, lay the foundation* Many dis- 
coveries in the physiology both of animals and plants 
owe their origin to some arrangement or structure 
being remarked, the peculiar object of which was not 
known, and the ascertaining of which led to the know- 
ledge of an important truth* The well-known anecdote 
of Harvey, related by Mr. Boyle, is the best example of 
this whicn can be given. In his tract on Final Causes 
he thus writes : ‘‘ I remember that when I asked our 
famous Harvey, in the only discourse I had with him, 
(which was but a while before he died), what were the 
things that induced him to think of a circulation of the 
blood, he answered me, that when he took notice that 
the valves in the veins of so many parts of the body 
were so placed that they gave irec passage to the 
blood towards the heart, but opposed the passage of 
the venal blood the contrary way, he was incited to 
imagine that so provident a cause as Nature had not 
so placed so many valves without design, and no design 
seemed more probable than that since the blood could 
not well, because of the interposing valves, be sent by 
the veins to the limbs, it should be sent through the 
arteries, and return through the veins whose valves 
did not oppose its course that way.”* Even the arts 
have borrowed from the observation of the animal 
economy. Those valves — the hollow bones of birds — 
the sockets of the joints — ^have all furnished sugges- 
tions upon which some of our most useful machinery 
is constructed. Nor can any abuse arise from this 
employment of the argument, so long as we take care 
only to let it occupy the subordinate place of a sug- 
gestor — an originator of inquiry — and never suffer it 
to i^urp the station of a sole guide, or a substitute for 
that iitiduction which alone can be relied on in forming 

^ Pijsdiiisition about the Final Causes of Natar^ Things. — Wo>i'hs^ 
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our conclusions. The ancients were ignorant of this 
caution, and would probably have rested satisfied with 
the consideration which only set Harvey upon making 
experiments, instead of proving in this way what the 
argument from Final Causes only rendered probable. 
Hence much of what, as we have already explained. 
Lord Bacon has said upon the subject of this specula- 
tion* abused as it certainly has been in all ages, but 
especially in ancient times. , 
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SECTION II. 

OF THE PLEASURE AND IMPROVEMENT PECULIAR TO 
NATURAL THe5L0GY. 

Hitherto we have only shown that the gratification 
wliich the contemplation of scientific truth is calculated 
to bestow belongs to Natural Theology in common 
with the other branches of philosophy. But there are 
several considerations which make it plain that the 
pleasure must be greater which flows from the specula- 
tions of this than any which the other sciences confer. 

In the first place, the nature of the truths with which 
Natural Theology is conversant is to be considered. 
They relate to the evidences of design, of contrivance, 
of power, of wisdom, of goodness, but let us only say of 
design or contrivance. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than such contemplations: they aflFord 
great scope to the reasoning powers ; they exercise th<^ 
resources of our ingenuity ; they give a new aspect to 
the most ordinary appearances ; they impart life, as it 
were, to dead matter ; they are continually surprising 
us with novel and unexpected proofs of intentions 
plainly directed to a mankest object. If some scoffers 
and superficial persons despise the enthusiasm with 
which tnese investigations have at times been pursued, 
and hold the exercisu given by them to the ingenuity 
of inquirers to be rather a play of imagination than of 
reasoning, it is equally undeniable that in some of the 
most important and most practically^ useful of the 
sciences, design, so far from being a matter of fanciful 
conjecture, is always assumed as incontestable, and the 
inquiry, |fon with a merely practical view;*is confined 
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to discovering what the object of the design is. Thus, 
when the physiologist has discovered some part of the 
animal body before unknown, or observed some new 
operation of the known organs, he never doubts that 
design exists, and that some end is to be answered. 
This he takes for granted without any reasoning ; and 
he only endeavours to find out what the purpose is — 
what use the part can have — what end the operation is 
intended to accomplish; never supposing it possible 
that either the part could be created, or the function 
appointed, without an object. The investigation con- 
ducted upon the assumption of this postulate has fre- 
quently led to the most brilliant discoveries — ^among 
others, as we have just seen, to by far the most im- 
portant ever made in physiological science. For the 
mere exercise of the intellcctuau faculties, or gratifica- 
tion of scientific curiosity, we may refer to almost all 
the singular phenomena which form the bases of the 
reasonings as to design — ^the structure of the ear, and 
still more of the eye — ^the circulation of the blood — ^the 
physiology of the fmtus in the womb, as contrasted 
with the economy of the born animal, and the prospec- 
tive contrivances of a system which, until the birth, is 
to be wholly useless — the structure of the eye and the 
nictitating membrane in different birds, and the haw in 
certain quadrupeds — ^the powers of the eye in birds of 
prey — ^perhaps more than anything else, the construc- 
tion of their cells by bees, according to the most certain 
principles discovered by men only* with the help of the 
most refined analytical calculus. The atheist can only 
deny the wonderful nature of sucK operations of instinct 
by the violent assumption that the bee works as the 
heavenly bodies roll, and that its mathematically correct 
operations are no more to be wondered at than the 
equally mathematically adjusted movements of the 
planets — a truly violent assumption, and especially of 
those who angnly deny that men have a soul differing 
in kind from the sentient principle in the lower animals. 
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Secondly. The universal recurrence of the facts on 
which Natural Theology rests deserves to be regarded 
as increasing the interest of this science. The other 
sciences, those of Physics at least, are studied- only 
when we withdraw from all ordinary pursuits, and give 
up our meditations to them. Those which can only be 
prosecuted by means of experiment can never be studied 
at all without some act of our own to alter the existing 
state of things, and place nature in circunjstances which 
force her by a kind of question, as Lord Bacon phrases 
it, to reveal her secrets. Even the sciences which de- 
pend on observation have their fields spread only here 
and there, hardly ever lying in our way, and not always 
accessible when we would go out of our way to walk in 
them. But there is no place where the evidence^ of 
Natural Religion are not distributed in ample measure. 
It is equally true that those evidences continually meet 
us in all the other branches, of science. A discovery 
made in these almost certainly involves some new proofs 
of design in the formation and government of the 
universe. 

Thirdly and chiefly. Natural Theology stands far 
above all other sciences from the sublime and elevating 
nature of its objects. It tells of the creation of all 
things — of the mighty power that fashioned and that 
^sustains the universe — of the exquisite skill that con- 
^‘ived the wings, and beak, and feet of insects invisible 
to the naked eye — and that lighted the lamp of day, 
and launched into space comets a thousand times larger 
than the earth, whirling a million of times swifter than 
a cannon ball, and burning with a heat which a thousand 
centuries could not quench. It exceeds the bounds of 
material existence, and raises us from the creation to 
the Author of Nature. Its oflSce is, not only to mark 
what things are, but for what purpose they were made 
by the infinite wisdom of an all-powerful Being, with 
whose existence and attributes its high prerogative is 
to bring us acquainted. If we prize, and justly, the 
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delightful contemplations of the other sciences ; if we 
liola it a marvellous gratification to have ascertained 
exactly the swiftness of the remotest planets* — the 
iiumher of grains that a piece of lead would weigh at 
their surfaces — and the degree in which eadi has 
become flattened in shape by revolving on its axis ; it 
is surely a yet more noble employment of our faculties, 
and a still higher privilege of our nature, humbly, but 
confidently, to ascend tfrora the’ universe to its Great 
First Cause, and investigate the unity, the personality, 
the intentions, as well as the matchless skill and mighty 
power of Him who made and sustains and moves those 
prodigious bodies, and all that inhabit them. 

Now, all the gratification of which we have been 
treating is purely scientific, and wholly independent of 
any Views of practical benefit resulting from the science 
of Natural Theology. The pleasure in question is 
merely that double gratification which every science 
bestows — namely, the contemplation of truth, in tracing 
resemblances and differences, and the perception of the 
evidence by which that truth is established. Natural 
Theology gives this double pleasure, like all other 
branches of science — like the mathematics — like physics 
— and would give it if we were beings of an order differ- 
ent from man, and whose destinies never could be af- 
fected by the truth or the falsehood of the doctrines in 
question. Nay, we may put a still stronger case, 
one analogous to the instance given above of the 
pleasure derived from contemplating some fine inven- 
tion of a surgical instrument. Persons of such lives as 
should make it extremely desirable to them that there 
was no God, and no Future State, might very well, as 
philosophers, derive gratification from contemplating 
the truths of Natural Theology, and from following the 
chain of evidence by which these are established, and 
might, in such sublime meditation, find some solace to 
the pain which reflection upon the past and fears of 
the future are calculated to inflict upon them, 
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But it is equally certain that the science derives m 
interest incomparably greater from the consideration 
that we ourselves, who cultivate it, are most of all con- 
cerned in its truth — that our own highest destinies are 
involved in the results of tho investigation. This, in- 
deed, makes it, beyond all doubt, the most interesting 
of the sciences, and sheds on the other branches of 
philosophy an interest beyond that which otherwise 
belongs to them, rendering tliem more attractive in 
proportion as they connect themselves with this grand 
Dranch of human knowledge, and are capable of being 
made subservient to its uses. See only in what con- 
templations the wisest of men end their most sublime 
inquiries ! Mark where it is that a Newton finally 
reposes after piercing the thickest veil that envelopes 
nature — grasping and arresting in their course* the 
most subtle of her elements and the swiftest — travers- 
ing the regions of boundless space — exploring worlds 
beyond the solar way — giving out the law which binds 
the universe in eternal order! He rests, as by an 
inevitable necessity, upon the contemplation of tlie 
Great First Cause, and holds it his highest glory to 
have made the evidence of his existence, and the dis- 
pensations of his power and of his wisdom, better 
understood by men. 

If such are the peculiar pleasures which appertain 
to this science, it seems to follow that those philoso- 
phers are mistaken who would restrict us to a very 
few demonstrations, to one or two instances of design, 
as sufficient proofs of the Deity’s power and skill in 
the creation of the world. That one sufficient proof 
of this kind is, in a certain sense, enough cannot be 
denied : a single such proof overthrows the dogmas of 
the atheist, and dispels the doubts of the sceptic ; but 
is it enough to the gratification of the contemplative 
mind ? ; j^he great multiplication of proofs undeniably 
stren^l&ns our positions; nor can we ever affirm 
the theorems in a science not of necessary 
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but of contingent truth|,that the evidence is sufficiently 
cogent without variety and repetition. But, indepen- 
dently altogether of tnis consideration, the gratification 
is renewed by each instance of design which we are 
led to contemplate. Each is different from the* other. 
Each step renews our delight. The finding that at 
every step we make in one science, and with one 
object in view, a new proof is added to those before 
possessed by another science, affords a perpetual source 
of new interest and fresh enjoyment. This would be 
true if the science in question were one of an ordinary 
description. But when we consider what its nature is 
— ^how intimately connected with our highest concerns 
— ^^how immediately and necessarily leading to the 
religious adoration of the Supreme Being — can we 
doubt that the perpetually renewed proofs of his 
j)Ower, wisdom, and goodness tend to fix and to tran- 
sport the mind, by the constant nourishment thus 
afforded to feelings of pure and rational devotion ? It 
is, in truth, an exercise at once intellectual and moi*aI, 
in which the highest faculties of the understanding and 
the warmest feelings of the heart alike partake, and in 
which not only without ceasing to be a philosopher the 
student feels as a man, hut in which the more warmly 
his human feelings are excited, the more philosophic- 
ally he handles the subject. What delight can be more 
elevating, more truly worthy of a rational creature's 
enjoyment, than to feel, wherever we tread the paths 
of scientific inquiry, new evidence springing up around 
our footsteps — new traces of divine intelligence and 
power meeting our eye ! We are never alone ; at 
least, like the old Roman, we are never less alone 
than in our solitude. We walk with the Deity ; wo 
commune with the Great First Cause, who sustains at 
every instant what the word of his power made. The 
delight is renewed at each step of our progress, though 
as far as evidence is concerned we have Tong ago had 
proof enough. But that is no more a reason for ceas- 
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ing to contemplate the subject in Its perpetually reno- 
vated and varied forms, than it would be a reason for 
resting satisfied with once seeing a long-lost friend, 
that his existence had been sufficiently proved by one 
interview. Thus, instead of restricting ourselves to 
the proofs alone required to refute atheism or remove 
scepticism, we should covet the indefinite multiplication 
of evidences of design and skill in the universe, as sub- 
servient in a threefold way to fiurposcs of use and of 
gratification : firsts as strengthening the foundation 
whereupon the system reposes ; secondly, as conducive 
to the ordinary purposes of scientific gratification : each 
instance being a fresh renewal of that kind of enjoy- 
ment ; and thirdly, as giving additional ground for de- 
vout, pleasing, and wholesome adoration of the Great 
First Cause who made and who sustains all nature. 

It is, therefore, manifest that, instead of resting 
satisfied with details and reasons barely sufficient to 
prove the existence of design in the universe, the 
gratification of a laudable scientific curiosity, and the 
proper indulgence of rational devotion, require that 
every occasion should be taken of exhibiting those 
evidences upon which the system of Natural Theology 
rests. The professed treatises upon that science do 
not suffice for this purpose, although they ought un- 
questionably to enter largely, and with very great 
variety of illustration, into the proofs : but each several 
branch of science, natural and moral, should have a 
constant reference to this, and should never fail to 
apply its peculiar doctrines towards the proof and the 
illustration of the doctrines of Natural Theology. 
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ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN NATURAL AND REVEALED 
Religion. 

The ordinary arguments against Natural Theology 
with which we have to contend are those of atheists 
and sceptics ; of persons who deny the existence of a 
First Cause, or who involve the whole question in 
doubt; of persons who think they see a balance of 
reason for denying the existence of a Deity, or who 
consider the reasons on both sides as so equally poised 
that it is impossible to decide either way. An objection 
of a very different nature has sometimes proceeded, 
unexpectedly, from a very different quarter — the 
friends of Revelation — who have been known, without 
due reflection, to contend that by the light of unas- 
sisted reason we can know absolutely nothing of God 
and a Future State. They appear to be alarmed lest 
the progress of Natural Religion should prove danger- 
ous to the acceptance of Revealed; lest the former 
should, as it were, be taken as a substitute for the 
latter. They argue as if the two systems were rivals,* 
and whatever credit the one gained, were so much lost 
to the other. They seem to think that if any discovery 
of a First Cause and another world were made by 
natural reason, it would no longer be true that life 
and immortality were brought to light by the gospel.'' 
Although these reasoners are neither the most famous 
advocates of revelation, nor the most enlightened, we 
yet may do well to show the groundlessness of the 
alarms which they would excite. 

1. In the first place, it is worthy of our consideration 
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that the greatest advocates of Natural Theology^ have 
always been sincere and even zealous Christians. 
The names of Ray, Clarke, Derham, Keill, Paley, 
attest the truth of this assertion. None of these was 
likely to lend his support to any system, the evidence 
of which put the out-works of Christianity in jeopardy. 
Some of them, as Clarke and Paley, have signalized 
themselves as strenuous and able defenders of the 
truth of Revelation. Derhanu actually delivered his 
celebrated work on the great truths of Natural Theo- 
logy as a scries of sermons preached in Bow Church, 
at a Lecture for the promotion of tlie Christian reli- 
gion, founded by Mr. Boyle. At the same Lecture, 
in St. Paul’s, was delivered Dr. Clarke’s argument a 
priori, and indeed his whole ‘‘ Evidence of Natural 
and Revealed Religion,” as well as his Demonstra- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God;” and Dr. 
Bentley, the first preacher upon that foundation, de- 
livered in like manner as sermons his argument in 
favour of Natural Religion from the structure of 
the human mind, the animal body, and the universe 
at large. 

This Lecture was expressly founded by Mr. Boyle 
in support of the Christian religion ; and no reference* 
to Natural Theology, apart from its uses in supporting 
Revelation, is to be found in the terms of the gift. 
The subject of the eight sermons is to be, in the words 
•of the will, The proof of the Christian religion against 
notorious infidels, viz. atheisms, theists. Pagans, Jews, 
and Mahometans, not descending lower to any con- 
troversies that are among Christians themselves.” Yet 
the great Christian divines whom we have named so 
construed these words as to include a proof of Natural 
Religion among the most essential arguments for Chris- 
tianity ; and almost as many of the sermons preached 
at the Boyle Lecture, duinng the first forty years 
after its foundation, relate to the doctrines of Natural 
Theology as to those of Revelation. So far were the 
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divines of that day from holding the two subjects as 
hostile to each other.* 

2. But, secondly, Natural Theology is most service- 
able to the support of Revelation. All the soundest 
arguments in benalf of the latter presuppose the former 
to be admitted. Witness the profound work of Butler, 
his ^Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion to the 
Order of Nature,’ the most argumentative and philo- 
sophical defence of Chrfstanity ever submitted to the 
world. But Lardner and Paley, and all other writers 
on the same side, abound in references to Natural 
Theology, and in the course of their reasonings assume 
its truth as postulates. 

We may suppose that those practised controversialists 
and zealous Christians did not make such assumptions 
gratuitously. We may safely give them credit for not 
resting their case upon more postulates than the exi- 
gency of the argument required. Such a course, if 
unnecessary, should have been most unskilful, and 
might have proved dangerous by opening the door to 
new attacks. But they arc not peculiar in their view 
of the subject. Boyle and Newton were as sincerely 
attached to Christianity as any men in any age, and 
they are likewise the most zealous advocates of Natural 
Religion. Lord Bacon, though imbued perhaps with 
a certain degree of predjudice on this subject, but of a 
])hilosophicai and not a polemical origin, distinctly 
])laces the truth of Natural Religion at the enti*ance of 
theological study, and regards the evidences of Revelar 
tion as founded upon tlie previous demonstration of 
Natural Theology. The latter,’" he says, “ is the key 
of the former, and opens our understanding to the 
^genuine spirit of the Scriptures, but also unlocks our 
belief, so that we may enter upon the serious coiitem- 

* If any one will read tlie vituperation rather than sermon against 
infidela. with which Dr. Bentley commences his discourses upon Natural 
Ileligion, he will see no reason to doubt the zeal for Christianity of that 
most learned preacher. 

VOii. Yl. 
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plation of the divine Power, the characters of which 
are so deeply graven in the works of the creation/*^* He 
elsewhere also lays it down as dear that atheism is to 
be refuted not by miracles but by the contemplation of 
nature, and accurately takes the distinction between 
Revelation and Natural Religion ; that the former de- 
clares the will of God as to the worship -most acceptable, 
while the latter teaches liis existence and powers, but 
is silent as to a ritual.f 

3. Accordingly Ave proceed a step farther, and assert, 
thirdly y that it is a vain and ignorant thing to suppose 
that Natural Theology is not necessary to the support 
of Revelation. The latter may be untrue, though the 
former be admitted. It may be proved, or allowed, 
that there is a God, though it be denied that he ever 
sent any message to man, through men or other inter- 
mediate agents ; as indeed the Epicureans believed in 
the existence of the gods, but held them to keep wholly 
aloof from human affairs, leaving the world, physical as 
well as moral, to itself, without the least interference 
in its concerns.^ Rut Revelation cannot be true if 
Natural Religion is false, and cannot be demonstrated 
strictly by any argument, or established by any evi- 
dence, without proving or assuming the latter. A litfle 
attention to the subject will clearly prove this proposition. 

Suppose it were shown by incontestable proofs that 
a messenger sent immediately from heaven had ap- 
peared on the earth ; suppose, to make the case more 
strong against our argument, that this messenger ar- 
rived in our own days, nay appeared before our eyes, 

♦ De Dig. et Aug. lib. i. t De Dig. lib. iii. c. 2, 

% It is singular, too, that, this sect inculcated religious duties towards the 
gods, whom neverthele,ss they neither believed to be the creators nor 
governors of the universe. Cicero says of its founder, “ De sanctitate, de 
pietate adyersus deos libros scripsit Epicurus. At quomodo in loquitur? 
ut Coruncinum, ut Scaevolain, pontifices inaximos, te audire dicaa.” — 
[** EpicuA wrote two books on holiness and piety towards the Gods : but 
how dp0$t|® speak of thorn ? As you might suppose you were listening to 
to Scaovola, our high-priests,”] — “ \ou would tliink,” says he, 
“ it was our high-priests descanting upon holiness and piety.” 
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and showed his divine title to have his message believed 
by performing miracles in onr presence. No one can 
by possibility imagine a stronger case ; for it excludes 
all arguments upon the weight or the fallibility of 
testimony; it assumes all the ordinary difficulties in 
the way of Revelation to be got over. Now, even this 
strong evidence would not at all establish the truth of 
the doctrine promulgated by the messenger; for it 
would not show that the. story he brought was worthy 
of belief in^ any one particular except his supernatural 
powers. These would be demonstrated by his working 
miracles. All the rest of his statement would rest on 
his assertion. But a being capable of working miracles 
might very well be capable of deceiving us. The 
possesion of power does not of necessity exclude either 
fraud or malice. This messenger might come from an 
evil as well as from a good being ; he might come from 
more beings than one; or he might come from one 
being of many existing in the universe. When Chris- 
tianity was first promulgated, the miracles of Jesus 
were not denied by the ancients ; but it was asserted 
that they came from evil beings, and that he w^as a 
magician. Such an explanation was consistent with 
the kind of belief to wliich the votaries of polytheism 
were accustomed. They were habitually credulous of 
miracles and of divine interpositions. But their argu- 
ment was not at all iinphilosophical. There is nothing 
whatever inconsistent in the powei* to work miracles 
being conferred upon a man or a minister by a super- 
natural being, who is either of limited power himself, 
or of great malignity, or who is one of many such 
beings. Yet it is certain that no means can be devised 
for attesting the supernatural agency of any one, ex- 
cept such a power of working miracles ; therefore, it is 
plain that no sufficient evidence can ever be given by 
direct Revelation alone in favour of the great truths 
of religion. The messenger in question might have 
power to work miracles without end, and yet it would 
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remain unproved, either that God was omnipotent, and 
one, and benevolent, or that he destined his creatures 
to a future state, or that he had made them such as 
they are in their present state. All this might be 
true, indeed; but its truth would rest only on the 
messenger’s assertion, and upon whatever internal evi- 
dence the nature of his communication afforded ; and it 
might be false, without the least derogation to the truth 
of the fact that he came from a superior being, and 
possessed the power of suspending the laws of nature. 

But the doctrines of the existence of a Deity and of 
his attributes, which Natural Religion teaches, preclude 
the possibility of such ambiguities and remove all those 
difficulties. We thus learn that the Creator of the 
world is one and the same ; and we come to know his 
attributes, not merely of power, which alone the direct 
communication by miracles could convey, but of wisdom 
and goodness. Ihiilt upon this foundation, the message 
of Revelation becomes at once unimpeachable, and 
invaluable. It converts every inference of reason into 
certainty, and, above all, it communicates the Divine 
Being’s intentions respecting our own lot with a de- 
gree of precision which the inferences of Natural 
Theology very imperfectly possess. This, in truth, is 
the chief superiority of Revelation, and this is the 
praise justly given to the Gospel in sacred writ — not 
that it teaches the being and attributes of God, but 
that it brings life and immortality to light. 

It deserves, however, to be remarked, in perfect 
consistency with tlie argument which lias here been 
maintained, that no mere Revelation, no direct mes- 
sage, however avouched by miraculous gifts, could 
prove the faithfulness of the promises held out by the 
messenger, excepting by the slight inference whicn the 
nature of the message might afford. The portion of 

Credentials wiiich consisted of his miraculous powers 
^^d not prove it. For unless we had first ascertained 
■ the unity and the benevolence of the being that sent 
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him, as those miracles only prove power, be might be 
sent to deceive ns ; and thus the hopes held out by 
him might be delusions. The doctrines of Natural 
Religion here come to our aid, and secure our belief 
to the* messenger of one Being, whose goodness they 
have taught us to trust. 

4. In other respects, the services of Natural Religion 
are far from inconsiderable, as subsidiary to, and co- 
operative with, the great help of revelation. Thus, 
were our whole knowledge of the Deity drawn from 
Revelation, its foundation must become weaker and 
weaker as the distance in point of time increases from 
the actual interposition. Tradition, or the evidence of 
testimony, must of necessity be its only proof: for 
perpetual miracles must be wrought to give us evi- 
dence by our own senses. Now, a perpetual miracle 
is a contradiction in terms ; for tlie exception to, or 
suspension of, the laws of nature so often repeated 
would destroy the laws themselves, and with the laws 
the force of the exception or suspension. Upon tes- 
timony, then, all Revelation must rest. Every age 
but the one in which the miracles were wrought, and 
every country but the one that witnessed them — ^in- 
deed, all the people of that country itself save those 
actually present — must receive the proofs which they 
afford of Divine interposition upon the testimony of 
eye-witnesses, and of those to whom eye-witnesses told 
it. Even if the miracles were exhibited before all the 
nations of one age, the next must believe upon the 
authority of tradition, and if we suppose the interposi- 
tion to be repeated from time to time, each repetition 
would incalculably weaken its force, because the laws 
of nature, though not wholly destroyed, as they must 
be by constant violation, would yet lose their prevail- 
ing force, and each exception would become a slighter 
proof of supernatural agency. It is far otherwise 
with the proofs of Natural 6,eligion; repetition only 
strengthens and extends them. We are by no means 
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affirming that Revelation would lose its sanction by 
lapse of time, as long as it had the perpetually new 
and living evidence of Natural Religion to support it. 
We are only showing the use of that evidence to Re- 
velation, by examining the inevitable consequences of 
its entire removal, and seeing how ill supported the 
truths of Revelation would be, if the prop were with- 
drawn which they borrow from Natural Theology ; for 
then they would rest upon tradition alone.* 

In truth, it is with Natural Religion as with many 
of the greatest blessings of our sublunary lot : they are 
so common, so habitually present to and enjoyed by us, 
that we become insensible of their value, and only esti- 
mate them aright when we lose tliem, or fancy them 
lost. A ccustomed to handle the truths of Revelation 
in connexion with, and in addition to, those of Natural 
Theology, and never having experienced any state of 
mind in which we were without the latter, we forget 
liow essential they are to the former. As we are wont 
to forget the existence of the air we constantly breathe 
until put in mind of it by some violent change threat- 
ening suffocation, so it requires a violent fit of abstrac- 
tion to figure to ourselves the state of our belief in 
Revelation were the lights of natural religion with- 
drawn. The existence and attributes of a God are so 
familiarly proved by everything around us, that wc 
can hardly picture to ourselves the state of our belief 
in this great truth, if we only knew it by the testimony 
borne to miracles, wdiich, however authentic, were yet 
wrought in a remote age and distant region.f 

5. The use of Natura.1 Theology to the believer in 
Revelation is equally remarkable in keeping alive the 
feelings of piety and devotion. As this topic has occurred 

* Note V. 

f Mr. Locke has savl, upon a similar question, “ He that takes away 
Reason to make way for Revelation puts out the light of botli; and docs 
much about Jhe same as if he would persuade a man to put out his eyes, 
the better tol^^ive the remote light of an invisible star by a telescope.” — 
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under a former head, it is only to be presented here 
in close connexion with Revealed Religion. It may be 
observed, then, that even the inspired penmen have 
constant recourse to the views which are derived from 
the contemplation of nature when they would exalt the 
Deity by a description of his attributes, or inculcate 
sentiments of devotion towards him. “ How excellent,” 
says the Psalmist, “ is thy name in all the earth ; thou 
hast set thy glory abov^ the lieavens. I will consider 
the heavens, even the work of thy fingers ; the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained.” See also that 
singularly beautiful poem the 139th Psalm ; and the 
Book of Job, from the 38th to the 41st chapter. 

It is remarkable how little is to be found of particu- 
larity and precision in anything that has been revealed 
to us respecting the nature of the Godhead. For the 
wisest purposes it has pleased Providence to veil in 
awful mystery almost all the attributes of the Ancient 
of Days beyond what natural reason teaches. By direct 
interposition, through miraculous agency, wo become 
acquainted witli His will, and are made more certain of 
his existence ; but his peculiar attributes are nearly the 
same in the volume of Nature and in that of his Re- 
vealed word,* 


* Archbishop Tillotson has pronounced an authoritative opinion in 
favour of Natural Religion, as essential to the proof of Revealed. His 
admirable Sermons abound in such statements — thus, in the 41st, Un- 
less we be first firmly persuaded of the providence of God, and of his 
particular care of mankind, why should we suppose that he makes any 
revelation of his will to us ? Unless it be first naturally proved that God 
is a God of truth, what ground is there for believing his word ? So that 
all religion is founded upon right notums of God and his perfections, in- 
somuch that Divine Revelation itself does suppose these for its foundation, 
and can signify (i.e. disclose or reveal) noUiing to us unless they be first 
known and believed.” “ So that the principles of Natural Religion are 
the foundations of that which is revealed.” This sermon was preached 
liefore the King and Queen (William and Mary) on the Thanksgiving for 
the na\^l victory in 1692. The sermon on Steadfastness in Relig'on, one 
of the archbishop’s great masterpieces, and in which he demonstrates against 
Home the right of private judgment, tallies with the 41st in the doctrine 
on Natural Religion, 
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Note I. — Page 9. 

Of the Classification of the Sciences, 

I AM abundantly sensible, iK»t only, as is stated in the text, how inapcr- 
feet all such classifications must be, but that grave objections may be 
urged against the one I have adopted, and particularly against the three- 
fold division of physical^ psychological^ and eUtiml or moral. It may be 
.said that one part of the moral branch of Natural Theology belongs to 
p.sychology — ^namely, the argument.s drawn from the nature of the mind 
in favour of a future state; and that this part ought therefore to have 
been classed with the second division of the ontological branch — namely, 
the psychological. But it must be borne in mind that the two first 
divisions, comprising the ontological branch, arc confined to the doctrine of 
existences — the investigation of the i.)city’.s existence and attributes; 
while the whole of the Ijird division, or .second branch, relates to the 
prospects of man with respect to his soul, and consequently, although 
the arguments respecting these pro.spects arc partly of a psychological 
nature, yet they relate to the future, and not at all to the past or present 
— not at all to the doctrine of existence or attributes. This is therefore a 
sufficiently distinct ground for tlie separation. In all such classifications 
we should he guided by views of convenience, ratlier than by any desire 
to attain perfect symmetry; and that arrangement may be best suited 
to a particular purpose which plants the same things in one order, and 
separates them and unites them in one way, when an arrangement which 
should dispose those things diflerently might be preferable, if we had 
another purpose to serve. Thus the three divisions of physics, psycho- 
logy, and morals may he convenient fi)r the purposes of Natural Theo- 
logy, and yet it may not so well suit the puri)oses of general scienoe ; al- 
though I own my opinion to be in favour of that classification for such 
general purposes also, keeping always in mind tliat whatever portion of 
moral science (using the term in its more ordinary sense) belongs to onto- 
logy comes witnin the second, and not the third, subdivision, and tliat 
the third deals with deontology alone. 

The various classifications which, in ancient as well as modem times, 
have been made of the sciences, are well calculated to illustrate the diffi- 
culty of a perfect arrangement. The Greek philosophers distinguished 
them into physics, ethics, and logic. Under the first head was compre- 
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bended both the nature of mind and of the Deity; consequently, under physics 
were classed what we now term psychology and theology, as well as na- 
tural philosophy, Mr, Locke mainly adopted the same order when he 
ranged the objects of science into physical^ practical^ and loyical 

(TvjfiuuTtKii, or koyikny, or, 1. Things in themselvas knowable, 
whether God himself, angels, spirits, bodies ; or their affections, m num- 
ber, figure, &c. 2. Actions, a.s they depend upon us in order to happi- 
ness ; and 3, The use of signs, in order to knowledge. Thus, like the 
Greek philosophers, he classed natural philosophy, psychology, and theo- 
logy under one head ; but as he only stated ethics to be “ the most con- 
siderable of the second head,” it may be doubtful whether or not he in- 
cluded under it any practical aj)plicatiou‘ of the natural branches of the 
first head. One thing, too, is quite clear in this arrangement, — that pure 
mathematics becomes part of the science of ontology, that is, of existences, 
natural and mental ; and yet it bears a more close relation to the third, 
or logical division. It certainly apjiears somo.what violent to class flux- 
ions with anatomy, metallurgy with p.sychology, and entomology with 
theology ; while we make separate heads of ethics and logic. But yet 
more violent is M. Turgot’s classification, by which he ranges, under the 
head of physical sciences, not only natural philosophy and metaphysics 
by name, but also logic and history. To thu.s classing history there is, 
indeed, a double objection. Not only is it doing unnecessary violence to 
common language, to make that which bears no exclusive relation to na* 
tural objects a part of physics, but to make history a science at all is per- 
haps yet more objectionable, \inless in the sense in which inductive science 
is deemed historical by Lord Bacon — being considered by him as the his- 
tory of facts. But this, too, is incorrect; for the history or record of 
facts is only the foundation of inductive science, which consists in the 
compari.son, or reasoiii?ig from the compailson, of these facts, and marking 
their difi’erences and resemblances; whereas history is applicable to all 
events and all sciences, being merely the record of things that have hap- 
pened, of whatever kind, and implies no reasoning or comparing at all. 
Why is poetry, music, painting, omitted in such an arrangement as that 
of Turgot V They arc as much sciences as history. 

Lord Ba<;on’.s own scion title classification is certainly not distinguished 
by peculiar felicity. He di/ide.s science into three parts, according as its 
object is the Deity, Man, or External Nature, naming these branches — 
Natural Theology, Human Phihxsophy, and Natural Philosophy. Hence, 
while intellectual and moral philosophy are separated from theology, they 
are both classed with ati atomy and medicine; while optics and acoustics, 
merely fre-m their relation to the human eye and the human ear, are 
ranged under the same beau with ethics, and separated from natural philo- 
sophy. Hence, too, the chemical nature of the blood and bones of man 
is made one part of one division — Human Philosophy; while the chemi- 
cal nature of the blood and bones of all other animals is ranged under 
another head — Natural Philosophy. As for logic and the mathematics^, 
they are treated as a kind of appendix to physics, rather than as deserving 
the name of science 
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Note IL— Page 37. 

Of the Psychological Argument from Final Carnes, 

Du. CiARKB maintains that the evidences of desifcn are much more to 
1)6 traced in the natural than in the moral world ; but he plainly means 
by this propositioUi not so much to compare the j>roofs of Divine wisdom 
exhibited in the phenomena of the material with those exhibited in the 
phenomena of the intellectual world, as to show that the designs or in- 
tentions of the Deity are more easily perceived in the arrangements of the 
world with whicli we are most? conversant, than his plans for our happi- 
ness, and his general intentions respecting our fate, are to be inferred from 
moral considerations. It is, however, to be remarked that, like all other 
rcasoners upon Natural Theology, Dr. Clarke confines his attention en- 
tirely to physical, and never adverts to psychological, proofs. 

Mr. Smith, in his * Theory of Moral Senliments,’ has interspersed with 
his reasonings upon the constitution of the afiections and feelings, reflec- 
tions upon the purposes to which they are subservient ; and Mr. Stewart’s 
writings afford frequent instances of his attention having been alive to 
the soundness of the same speculation. Indeed, no one who had the accu- 
rate and just views of the nature of the sentient principle, and the steady 
conviction of its separate and immaterial nature, which prevail through 
all his writings, could fail to perceive the application of the argument a 
posteriori to our mental constitution. But these indications of this admir- 
able writer’s attention to the subject are accidental, and scattered through 
his works ; and it is exceedingly to be regretted, nor, indeed, very easily 
to be explained, that he should have entirely omitted all reference to the 
constitution of our mental faculties in the otherwise full and able treatise 
upon Natural Beligion wdiich forms so large a part — above one-third — of 
his * Philosophy of the Active Powers.’ With the exception of a single 
remark (vol. ii. p. 48), and that only upon the ad^)tation of our facul- 
ties to our external circumstances, and a quotation from Locke, which 
relates more to the bodily than to the mental powers, there occurs nothing 
whatever upon this important part of the subject in that excellent work, 
where it would have been so peculiarly appropriate. 

This silence of modern writers upon Natural Theology is easily accounted 
for by the same consideration to which Dr. Reid has referred in explaining 
how the modem sceptics have admitted the existence of appearances of 
design in the universe, and denied what he terms the major proposition 
— that design may be traced bj' its effects; while the ancient sceptics, 
admitting the latter proposition denied the former. He considers this as 
owing to the great discoveries in physics made in modern times ; and to 
the same cause may be ascribed the disposition of Natural Theologians to 
confine their attentions to the evidences afforded by the material world. 
T’he ancients, on the other hand, whose progress in Natural Philosophy 
was extremely limited, bestow more attention, and with considerably 
greater success, upon Intellectual Philosophy; and accordingly we find 
that they drew their arguments a posteriori for the existence of design in 
the universe as much from moral as from physical considerations. 

The discussion held by Socrates with Aristodemus, as recorded by 
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Xenophon, is wdl known# After enumerating the various convenient ar- 
rangements of the bodily organs, he adds — Ou raivuv /w«v#v n^xttrt v-f-hf t»¥ 

fatftctrif fAiytttrvt tcri) kou vtiv ^pv^fiv jkfatHrrnf 

t£ %n<pwi* vmf ytt^ ¥,XXw mv 

vw fltsyiiTTet jtm xatXXterA in $tn{ n h ^pXfip «>.X# 

n KyifAfiffit, iiiuf i ttom Xs 

9r^a^uXXArTiffia$t « Xifiatf n h^ost » ** u vantg WMvv^n^eu, 

f) pttfAfiv Mxno'xit n 9r^og fixittnr tx^ovn^ai, n het av xxsw^f S e 

J»«»Arrf^a i o'ri }ixfitju,v9iff^ett ; — “ Kor Ims the Deity been satisfied toith tiaJcmg 
care of the body alone ; he has implanted in man what is a Jar yrmH^ tt>OrA 
to have made — a most excellent soul; Jo^ what other animal possesses a 
mind that can perceive the ca;w<ence of the Gods by whom all these vast and 
fair works have been formed? Wkat other creature than man worships 
those Gods? What other intelligence is superior to man's in providing 
against hunger, and thirst, and cold, and heat ? or in curing diseases, or m 
exercmng strength, or in cultivating learning, or in storing up the tecoXkc- 
ium of things heard, and seen, and learnt f"* — It may be observed here, 
in passing, that Mr. Stewart, who refers to this passage, has adopted the 
pharaphrastic translation by Mrs. Fielding, and it is extremely unlike the 
original. Mr. Stewart justly praises the almost divine simplicity” of 
the whole conversation, which is a just eulogy; but the trandation, 
although well written, little resembles the Greek in that particular. The 
one I have here given is at least faithful. 

In like manner, the discussion with Euthydemus, after shoudng the 
goodness of the Gods in adapting all things to man's use, closes with 
mentioning the senses given us to enjoy those gifts of external nature, and, 
lastly, the use of reason. To xus Xoynrfcov r,pty xp^wrxg, &c., 

“ They have implanted reason in our nature, whereby we inquire iouckmg 
exter^ things; and arguing and remembering, we ham the use of each, 
and hit upon many contrivances for attaining good and avoiding emL Have 
they not also given us the gift of speech, by which we can cimmunuicUe 
mutually all we have learnt, and thus instruct each other, and make laws, and 
regulate dvil polity ? ” f 

Plato pursues the same course of reasoning. We jnay refer particularly 
to the tenth and twelfth books of the treatise ‘ De Legg.* Thus, towards 
the end of the latter book, he states the argument for the Deity's existence 
as twofold — the nature of the mind, and the order of the worldly system. 
The first of his reasons is drawn from considering the qualities of the mind; 
its greater antiquity than that of the body, and its immortality ; for the 
Platonists certainly considered immortality to be so much of the essence 
of mind as to deduce from thence, as the less clear proposition, the exist- 
ence of a Deity. 

The Stoics reasoned in like manner, with an equal regard to mental and 
to natural phenomena. Epictetus, after deducing the inference of design 
from the adaptations of sensible objects, as of the eye to light, adds, cor- 
rectly and philosophically, that ** the constitution of the understanding, 
wherel^ it not only receives impressions through the senses, but also des^ 
with the ide^ thus received, and combines or composes something out of 
them, proceeding from things that are near to things quite remote, proves 

* Xen# llemor. 1. ir, 1 % t Xen. Hemor. IV. SU. IL 
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the eixistenoe of aii Artificer; since things carrying such marks of con- 
triyance could not^’* he contends, “eadst spontaneously, and without 
design.^* 

The. same tralji of reasoning is followed by Cicero in all those parts of 
his writing in which he treats of the existence of a Deity. Thus the 
famops passage so often quoted from the treatise ‘ De Natura Deonim/ 
ends with a reference to our mental constitution, although this part of it 
is not so frequently attended to. ** An vero si domum magnam pulchram- 
que viderlSi non possis addqci ut, etiamsi dominum non xudeas, muribus 
iilam et mnstelis sodificatam putes ; tantum vero ornatum mundi, tantam 
varietstem pulchritudinemque rerum coelestium, tantam vim et magnitu- 
dineih mans atque tcrrarum, si*taum ac non deorum immortalium domi- 
cilinm putes, nonne plane desipere videare?” — “ Xf you should see a large 
and handsome hoase, you could not be induced, though you saw no 
master, to suppose that it was built for mice and weasels ; but such is the 
embellishment of the world, such the variety and beauty of the heavens, 
such the force of the ocean and magnitude of the earth, that if you sup- 
posed them formed for the habitation of m.!!! rather than the immortal 
gods, you would obviously seem to be insane.” Thus far as to sensible 
objects. But he proceeds, “ Aliud a terra sumsimus, aliud ab humore, 
aliud ab igne, aliud ab acre, eo quern spirith ducimus: illud autem quod 
viucit h»c omnia, rationem dico, et si placet, pluribus verbis, mentem, 
consilium, cogitatiohem, prudentiam, ubiinveniraus? unde sustulimus?”t 
— “Whatever we take from earth, from water, from fire, from air, differs 
from what we obtaiti from the spirit ; but that -which suipasses all things, 
reason I mean, or if you please, in other words, mind, judgment, thought, 
prudence, where do we find it ? whence can we obtain it ?” 

And again, in the same book, after speaking at large on the structure 
of the body, and the uses to wdiich its various parts are adapted, he adds, 
“ Jam vero aniraum ipsura mentemque hominis, rationem, consilium, pru- 
dentiam, qui non divinh curfi perfecta esse perspicit, is his ipsis rebus mibi 
videtur carere.’’ — “He who does not perceive that the soul and mind of 
man, reason, judgment, prudence, have been made perfect by divine care, 
seems to me to be deficient in the-se very things.” He proceeds to show 
how great a gift reason is from its productions : “ Ex quo scientia intcl- 
ligituy quam vim habeat, qualis sit, qua ne in dco quidem est res ulla 
pr«stantior,” — “From -which knowledge wo, may understand its power, 
which is, indeed, such that there is nothing more excellent even in God 
himself.” And he closes with the well-known passage in praise of 
eloquencc-t 

In tlie Tusculan Questions he alludes to mind in a different manner. 
After going through the various provisions made for human enjo3unent in 
the economy of nature, he adds, “ Sic mentem hominis, quainvis earn non 
videos, ut deum non videa; tamen, ut deum agnoscis ex operibus ejus, sic 
ex memorifi rerura et inventione et celeritate motus omnique pulchritudiue 
virtutis, vim diyinam meutis agnoscito.”§ — “Thus, though you cannot 
see the mind of man, as you cannot see God, yet as you acknowledge 
God from his works, so, from memoiy and invention, from the celerity of 


♦ Epfet Enchir. i, 6. 
t Ibid, tl 


t De Nat. Dcor. iL & 
5 Tusc. Qu. i. 28. 
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its and the excellence of its qualities, yon acknowledge the 
divine power of t|ift mind.’* 

The course of the arguBBont in which he is engaged in this first part of 
his work, the immortality of the soul, leads him to use|he phenomena of 
its faculties for the purpose of illustrating its separate existence; and, 
therefore, he only enumerates the arrangements <k the natural world as 
proofs of Divine agency, and gives those proofs not as the main object of 
the argument, but as introductory to his statement of the souTs inde- 
pendent nature. 

In these speculations of the ancient philosophers, we cannot find any 
process of strict inductive reasoning ; and, accordingly, the facts are not 
turned to the best account for the purposes of the argument. But this 
defect appears, at the least, as much in the pliysical as in the psychological 
portion of the reasoning. Indeed, the latter comes more near to our own 
philosophy; and certainly we must admit that those old writers upon 
Natural Theology, in the place which they assign to intellectnd pheno- 
mena, pursued a more sound and consistent method of philosophizing, than 
the moderns have done when speculating upon the same subject. 


Note HI. — Page 54, 

Of the Doctrine of Cause and Effect, 

The argument deduced by sceptical writers from Mr. Hume’s doctrine 
respecting causation has tended to bring some discredit upon the doctrine 
itself, by raising a prejudice again.st it. The had use, however, which is 
made of a sound principle is not fairly a matter of charge against that 
principle. The only (piestion i.s whether or not the principle he just in 
itself ; and it cannot be just if legitimate reasoning can deduce from it an 
absurd consequence. A dangerous consequence, how rigorously soever 
following from it, w’ould of course form no reason against its reception, 
though it might justly be made the ground of examining very narrowly 
the foundations upon which tlic doctrine itself rested. * 

Mr. Stewart, in a valuable and learned note to the ‘Philosophy of the 
Human Mind’ (vol. i., note i>), has brought together the authorities, 
which have all more or less not only countenanced, but even forestalled 
Mr. Hume in his position — that we know nothing of causation except by 
observing a constant junctii n between two events or tw’^o facts. This is un- 
questionably true. We expect tliat heat being ajiplied to combustible bodies, 
they will take fire ; and that air being excluded they will cease to bum. 
We expect this, because between the application of heat and the ignition 
of the heated body, between the exclusion of air and the extinction of the 
fire, we have constantly observed the relation of sequence — the one event 
being always followed closely by the other. The inference which forms 
the ground of this expectation, forms the ground of our belief that the one 
ey^fut pccasiqns the other — that there is between the two a connexion 
bi^ond the mere relation of junction and sequence-»and that the one, the 
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preceding event, exerts an influence, a force, a power, over the other, and 
produces the other. 

This constant conjunction, therefore, in point of fact, is the ^ound of 
our belief, and is the origin of our ideas of causality or causation. So far 
we must admit the doctrine in question. That it is the only ground of the 
b^ief, and the only origin of the idea, may admit of some doubt. This is 
the point on which tu:|;ns the connexion between the science of Katural 
Theology and the controversy we are now referring to ; and therefore it 
deserves some consideration in the present note. 

1, The mere constant and unvarying succession of two events would 
not of itself be sufficient to make us, even in pc^ular language, denominate 
the one a cause of the other. •Light uniformly succeeds dark — one o’clock 
always follows twelve ; but no man ever thought of calling or of deeqjing 
night to be the cause of day, or noon of afternoon.* Another and a very 
important experiment or observation is required before we pronounce the 
successive or conjoined events to bo related one to the other as cause and 
effect. Not only miust the second event always have been found to follow* 
the first, but the second must never have been observed without the first 
preceding it, or at least without some other event preceding it — in which 
case the causation is predicated alike of both those preceding events. 
Thus, the clock pointing to one is not reckoned the effect of its having 
previously pointed to twelve ; but it is reckoned the effect of a certain 
mechanism, namely, a spring unfolding itself, because if the spring is pre- 
vented from relaxing, the hand no longer points ; and so it is also reckoned 
the effect of a weight [lulling a cord, because, when that weight is stopjied 
in its descent, the whole machinery stops. 

2. But we derive not our notion of causality, from even this double 
pFODf~-the positive and negative combined — the two observations that one 
event always follows the other, and that it ceases when the other ceases. 
This of itself would only tell us the fact, that when one event exists '^the 
other exists immediately afterwards and not otherwise. Our minds form, 
whether we will or no, another idea — not merely that of constant connex- 
ion or succession, but of the one exerting a pow'er over the other by an 
inherent force ; and this is the idea of causation. Whence do w'e derive 
it ? I apprehend only from our consciousness. W e feel that we have a will 
and a power — that w e can move a limb, and afiect by our own powers, excited 
after our own volition, a change upon external objects. Now from this con- 
sciousness we derive the idea of pow*er, and w c transfer this idea and the rela- 
tion on which it is founded between our ow*n will and the change produced, 
to tihe relations hetAvceri events wholly external to ourselves — assuming 
them to be connected, as we feel our volition and crur movements are mu- 
tually connected. 

If it be said that this idea by no means involves that of necessary con- 
nexion, nothing can be more certain. The whole is a question of fact — 
of contingent truth. Just as the world might be so constituted that heat 
applied should not ignite, nor air excluded extinguish — so might our voli- 
tion cease to make our limbs move, as it does cease in paralysis. As it is, 

• Mr. Stewart^S observation, that day follow's night as much as night follows day, 
midees no difference in this illustration : for we may suppose the case of a person 
seeing day for the first time, or twelve o’clock for the first time, and the contusion 
in the text would still hold good. 
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aad because oar will baa hitherto had the power to move onr limbs, we 
have acquired the idea of power and of causation. But if it had always 
b^n otherwise, and tliat no connexion of succ^sion had ever existed be- 
tween our volition and our movements, I do not see hoW the idea of power 
OF: causality could ever have been obtained by us from any observation of 
the sequence of events. The idea of design or contrivanoet in lihe manner, 
must have been wanting to us ; and hence, I cannqt understand how, but 
for the consciousness of power, we could ever have been led to the belief in 
the existence of a First Cause. This is another, and to my mii^, a very 
strong, additional reason for resting the evidences of Katiiral Theology 
upon the argument a posiemori alone. 

That they are greatly in error who confound, as has been too common, 
cauiai^ion with neccssaiy^ connexion, and who deny the existence the re- 
lation of causality merely because the relation is contingent and not neces- 
sary, is sufficiently manifest. Our ideas ‘of powder and of causation are solid 
and well founded, although they only refer to a power or a causation 
which may or may not exist. That one event causes another, may be a 
proposition quite true, to which we affix a iirecise and definite meaning, 
and which we have learnt from observation and from consciousness, fid- 
though the order of nature might easily have been so constituted as tliat 
the two events should never have been found in sequence. At present 
the order of nature connects them, and we affirm that there exists the 
relation of cause and efi'ect — a relation contingent, however, and not 
necessary. Of necessary causation, we can by no possibility know any- 
thing ; but causation may be real enough though contingent.. 


IS^OTE lY.— P age 40, 53. 

0/ the * Si/$teme de la Nature^’* and the Hypothesis of Materialism. 

There is no book of an aOieistical description which has ever made a 
greater impression than the famou.s ‘Systeme de la Natu^’e.* It bears Uie 
impression of London, 1780, but was manifestly printed in France; also, 
it purports to be written by Mirsbaud, secretary of the Acaddmie Fran- 
^aise; and in a prefatory advertisement by the supposed editor, who 
proppunces a great panegyric upon the work, enough appears to engender 
doubts of Mirabaud having been its author. He died in 1760; and it 
was twenty years before the v ork apjieared — ^found, says tlie wiit^, among 
a collection of manuscripts made by a “savant curieux de rassembler des 
productions de ce genre.” Robinet, the author of another work of similar 
tendency, called ‘ De la Nature/ has been at different times said to be its, 
author, without any proof, or indeed probability ; but the general .q^nion 
now;, ascribes it to the Baron d’Holbach, aided, in all probability, by 
Helvetius, and other members of the freethinking society, v^"o 
..Ufl^jfeted the Baron’s bouse, and who mod to complain of Voltaire^ excess 
principle, not unfreqiiently ridicuUng him for his fanaticism. 
I^kbaud, u]wn ,vhom tliis publication most unjustifiably chfH*ges the 
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book, by placing bis name in tbe title-page 'W’ithont any donbt expressed, 
and reserving tbe doubts for the preface, was a man of unimpeachable in^ 
tegrity and amiable disposition. He had been educated in the College of 
the Jesuits, aiid aflerwards was preceptor to some branches of the royal 
family ; died at the age of eighty-five, universally esteemed for bis 

unblemished cfaar^Chn', his strict prolfity, and his attractive manners. 
The Diderots and Grimms, though not perhaps persons of abandoned life, 
were vc^ for from attaining such praise : indeed, the licentious works that 
proceedkl from Diderot’s pen attest his deficiency, at least in one branch 
of morals* 4 

It is impossible to deny the merits of the ^ Systbme de la Nature/ The 
work of a great writer it unquestionably is ; but its merit lies in the ex- 
traordinaiy eloquence of the composition, and the skill with which words 
substituted for ideas, and assumptions for proois, are made to pass current 
not only for arguments against existing beliefs, but for a new system 
planted in their stead. As a piece of reasoning, it never rises aboVe a set 
of plausible sophisms — plausible only as long as the ear of the reader being 
tilled with sounde, his attention is directed away from the sense. Tlie 
chief resource of the writer is to take for granted the thing to be proved, 
and then to refer back to bis assumption as a step in the demonstration, wdiile 
he builds various conclusions upon it, as if it were complete. Then he 
declaims- against a doctrine seen from one point of vitnv only, and erects 
another for our assent, which, besides being liable to the ver}’ same objec- 
tions, has also no foundation whatever to rest upon. The grand secret, 
indeed, of the author goes even farther in petltione prmcipu than tliis ; for 
we oftentimes find, that in the very substitute which he has provided for 
the notions of belief he would destroy, there lurks the very idea which he 
is combating, and that his idol is our own faith in a new form, but masked 
under different words and phrases. 

Tliq truth of these statements we are now to examine;, but first it may* 
Ix! fitting to state why so much attention is bestowed upon this work. The 
reason 6, that its bold character has imposed on multitudes of readers, 
seducing some by its tone of confidence, but intimidating othe|:s by its 
extreme audacity. It is the only* w^ork of any consideration wherein 
atheism is openly avowed and preached — avowed, indeed, and preached in 
terms. (See, particularly^ Fart ii., chap, ii.) This effect of its hardihood 
was certainly anticipated by its author; for tbe supposed editor, in his 
advertisement, describes it somewhat complacently, if not boastingly, as 
“ Touvrage le plus hardi et le plus extraordinaire que I’esprit humain ait" 
ose produire jusqu’h present.” — [“The most audacious and cxtraordinal'y 
work which tiie human ijiind has hitherto dared to produce.”] 

The grand object of the book being to show that there is no God, the 
author begins by endeavouring to establish the most rigorous materialism, 
by trymg to show tiiat there is no such thing as mind—nothing beyond 
or diSfeVent from the material world. His whole* fabric is built on this 
foundiitimi.; and it would be difficult to find in the history of metaphysical 
controversies such inconclusive reasoning, and such undisguised assump- 
tions of the matter in dispute as this fundamental part of his system is 
compd^d of. He begins with asserting that man has no means of carry-^ 

* The treatise pf IKobinet, De la A^ature, wlilcb, though far less eloquent and dex- 
terous, is superior In real ujerit, has never atfractod any tiling like the same notice* 

VOL. \L L 
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ing hl» mind beyond the visible world; that he is necessarily confined 
within Its limits; and that there exists nothing, i^nd there can exist 
nothing, beyond the boundary which encloses ill b^ngs— that is, the 
material world, Nalure, we are told, acts according to law$i simple, 
uniform, invariable, whict we discover by experience. We are related to 
Universal Nature by our senses, which alone enable m to discover her 
secrets; and the instant we abandon the lessons, which those senses teach 
us, we plunge into an abyss where we become the prey of imagination. 

Thus the very first chapter — the opening of the work— bas already 
.made the gratuitous assumption of a being whom the a^^thor calls Nature, 
without either defining what that is, or how we arriv^e at a knowledge of 
its existence. He has also assumed another existence, that of matter, or 
the material w'orld ; and then he asserts— what is absolutely contrary to 
every day’s experience, and to the first rudiments of science— that we 
know, and can know, nothing but what our senses teil us. It is a sut- 
ficient answer to ask, how we know anything of mathematical truth? 
And in case a cavil should arise upon geometrical science (though it 
would be but a cavil) we shall speak only of analytical ; and then it is 
certain that the whole science of numbers, from the rules of elementary 
arithmetic up to the highest branches of the modem calculus, could by 
possibility have been discovered by a person who had never in his life 
been out of a dark room — who had never touched any body btit his own — 
nay, whose limbs had all his life been so fixed, that he had never exercised 
even upon his own body the sense of touch : indeed, we might even go so 
far as to say, who had never heard a sound uttered ; for the primitive 
ideas of number might by possibility have suggested themselves to his 
mind, and been made the grounds of all further calculations. What 
becomes now of all our knowdedgo depending on the senses? But we 
need not go to so extreme a case as the one just put : there would be an 
end of the po.sition we are dealing with, if a person so circumstanced 
could have discovered any one analytical or common arithmetical truth. 
Enough, indeed, is known to every one, how moderately soever imbued 
with mathematical learning, to satisfy him how little the intimations 
received from the senses have, or can have, to do with the whole science 
of number and quantity. That those intimations of the senses are them- 
selves not at all of a material nature, we shall presently see. 

After many discussions and much eloquence, in the course of whidi 
various agents are introduced besides Nature, as Necessity, Relation, and 
SO forth, without definition of their qualities or proof of their existence, — 

' vm come to the great demonstration that no soul, no mind, nothing separate 
from the body and from matter, exists, or indeed can exist : for this book 
is not content with scepticusm; it rests not even satisfied with disproof; 
it afiects to show the impossibility of the doctrines which it combats ; an(i 
while perpetoally complaining of dogmas, it is perhaps the most dogmatical 
work' that was ever written. The sixth and seventh chapter9» but the 
seventh especially, treat of this fundamental doctrine — ^the cornerstone of 
the whole building. The argument is, in fact, a mere vague and nnin- 
|le combination of words, as when the autlior concludes , ;by saying, 
jsult i^ the whole is, that “the soul, far from being anythin^g distin- 
flom the body, is only the body itself regarded lelanvely to 
of its functions, or to some of the manners of aOting or of being, 
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whereof it is capable as long as it enjoys Ufe”^(‘* n’est que ce corps lui- 
m^me envisage reJativement h quelqu’ lines de ses fonctions ou h qnelques 
fa 9 oa 8 d’te et d’agir 4oiit ;il est susceptible tant qu’il jouit de la vie”). 
Or i^hen he describes those faculties whidi are vulgarly sailed intellectuiib 
as niodCs or manners of being and of acting, which result from the organiza- 
tion of the body— (“les facultes que Ton nomme intellectuelles ne sont que 
des modes on des Ihoqns d’dtre et d’agir r^ultant de Torganisation de 
notre coi^.”)— Fart L, chap, viil 

But there is still more to be remarked throughout the Treatise, an in- 
concmvable forgetfulness of the evidence on which each party in the 
controversy most relies, a constant assumption of the thing in question, 
and even an involuntary assumption of that very separate and spiritual 
existence which it is the author’s object to disprove. 

Like all materialists, but far more grossly and dogmatically than almost 
any other, the author begins by assuming that Matter exists, that we can 
have no doubt whatever of tins, and that any other existence is a thing to 
be proved. Now, what is this matter? Whence do we derive any 
knowledge of it ? How do we assure ourselves of its existence ? What 
evidence at all have we respecting either its being or its qualities ? We 
feel, or taste, or smell something — that is. we have certain sensations 
which make us conclude that something exists beyond ourselves. It will 
not do to say beyond our bodies ; for our bodies themselves give us the 
same sensations. What we feel is something beyond, or out of, or 
external to, or other than and apart from, ourselves — tliat is, from our 
minds. Our sensations give us the intimation of such existences. But 
what are our sensations? The feelings or thoughts of our minds. Then 
what we do is this : From certain ideas in our minds, produced no doubt 
by, and connected with, our bodily senses, but independent of, and separate 
from them, we draw certain conclusions by reasoning, and those conclusions 
are in favour of the existence of something other than our sensations and 
our reasonings, and other than that which experiences the sensations and 
makes the reasonings — passive in tlie one case — active in the other. That 
something is what wo call Mind. But plainly, whatever it is, we owe to 
it ttie knowledge that Matter exists : for that knowledge is gained by 
means of a sensation or Ifeeling, followed by a process of reasoning ; it is 
gained by the mind having first suftered something, and then done some- 
thing, and, therefore, to say there is no such thing as Matter would be a 
much loss absurd inference than to say there is no such thing as Mind. 
The very act of inferring, as we do by reasoning, that the object which 
affects our senses exists apart from ourselves, is wholly incapable of gii^i 
us any knowledge of the object’s existence without, at the same time, 
giving us a knowledge of our own — that is, of the Mind’s existence. An 
external implies necessarily an internal; that there may be anything 
beyond or wUhout, there must needs be some other thing beyond or 
without which it is said to exist; that there maybe a b(5y which we 
fe^ abidiing s^arate from us, namely, our own body, one part of which 
gives us sensations through another part — there must be a we, an — that 
is, a If, as the ‘ Systems de la Nature’ often contends, we have a 

right to call spirit, or soul, or Mind, a mere negation of the qualities of 
hlatt^, surely this might just as well be retorted by saying, that Matter 
is only a negation of the qualities of Mind* But, in truth, the mate- 
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rialista canncHt stir\ae step without the aid of that Mind whose exiatence 
they deny, 

iTien what aie those qualities of Matter they are always speaking 
about? What but the effects, or the power of causing tliose effects pro- 
duced by Matter upon the Mind through the senses? A renaarkable 
instance, and a very' instructive one, of the impossibility of a materialist 
arguing legitimately, strictly, or consistently, is to t>e found iu tlm passage 
of this book, where the argument is as it were summed up against the 
existence of mind ; “ La matitjre seule |)eut agir sur nbs sens, sans tesqueU 
il nous est impossible que rien se fasse connoitre de notts *^ — Matter 
alone can act upon our senses, without which it is impossible tliat any- 
thing can become knowm to us.” Her(.‘ the author, in order to deny the 
possibility of Mind, or anything else than Matter having an exifttenco, 
xises, in two lines, expressions, six times over, all drawm from Uie 
assumption of a sometliing existing sejiarate from and mdeijendent of 
Matter, Our—sames — which — us — knoum — hi/ m — all these are words 
absolutely without meaning if there is notliing but matter in existence ; 
and these are expressions conveying the ideas of which this fundamental 
proposition wholly consists. IJut that the author refers to Bishop 
Berkeley, as well as Mr. I,ocke, it miglit have been supposed that 
he had never been made aware of the controversy upon the existence 
of matter. Indeed the manner in wdiich he mentions tha speculations of 
Berkeley' is quite sufficient to show’ hb ignorance of the nature of the 
question, and reminds us forcibly of the remark made by B'Alembeit, 
that whoever had not at times doubted the existence of matter, might be 
assured he had not any genius for metaphysical inquiries. Would any 
one believe it possible, that an author who could dr>gmatically deny the 
possibility of Mind existing in any form af>art from Matter, should* be so 
little competent to diwuss (juestions like this, as to speak in thes© terms 
of Berkeley? *‘Quc disons nous d'uii Berkeley qui s'effbrce de nous 
prouver que tout dans ce monde n'est qu’unc illusion chiradrique; que 
Vunivers entier ii’existe que dans nous-incines, et dans notre imagination,” 
&c. . “ Pour justifier des opinions .si monstrueuses,” &c. — “ What sliaJl 
we say of a Berkeley who endeavours to prove to us that everything in 
the world is a chimerical ilh*.-<ion; that the whole universe only* exists in 
ourselves and in our imagination? To justify' opinions so monstrous,” &c. 

The truth is, that we believe in the existence of Matter, because we 
cannot help it. The inferences of our reason from our sensations irn{)el us 

f > this conclusion, and the steps arc few and short by wiiich we xeach it. 

ut the steps are few'er and shorter, and of the self-same natute, which 
lead us to believe in the existence of Mind ; for of that we have tlie evi- 
dence within ourselves, and wholly iudei>endent of our senses. Nor can 
we ever draw the inference in any one instance of the existence of matter 
^without at the same time exhibiting a proof of the existence of mindf for 
W'e are, by the suiiposirion, reasoning, inferring, drawing a conda4im, 
forming a belief ; tlipreibre there exists somebody, or something, to rea^t, 
to infer, to conclude, to believe; that is, we—not any fracdon of ^mat||^, 

J : a reasoning, inferring, believing being— in other words, a M^d. In 
\ sense. the ^lehrated argument of Descartes— cqj 7 t<o, ergo sum— had a 
i^t and a ^ofound meaning. If, then, .sce[)tici8m can have any place 
our syeteinj) assuredly it relates to the existence of Matter more 
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than of MW ; yet the ‘Systhme de la Nature* is entirely j^nded upon 
the existence of Matter being a self-evident truth, admitting of Uo proof, 
and standing in peed of none. 

We have com Wed the main body of the argument which runs through 
the whole booh* uud passed over some of the gross errors, apparently pro- 
ceeding frppi ignorance of physical science, in which it abounds. Of these 
tlie most liotable, no doubh is thht which Voltaire, in his ^Essai sur le 
Syst^me de la Nattt|e,^ considers (chap* i.) as the foundation of the whole 
theory — the absurd passage re.spectmg the formation of eels* Certain it is, 
that in the Second chapter of Part I., the experiment of moistening flour, 
and thereby prtjducing live microsoipic insects, is rciferred to as a proof 
that ** inanimate matter can pa%s into life,’* “ which,” adds the book, “ if 
itself but Uie union of notions.’* No one indeed can ac'cuse Voltaire os 
taking an unfair advantage when he relies on this pk^e of extraordinary 
ignorance; but it is not altogether just to represent the whole book as 
resting on this blunder. 

As for the kind of comparisons or analogies by which, like all material- 
ists, this 'v^idter tries to illustrate his hypothesis, and whicli many 
materialists really are deceived — the mechanism of a v atch, for example, 
consisting of parts each separately incapable of producing any result, but 
altogether forming a moving instrument that measures the efflux of time 
— nothing, surely, can be more puerile than the attempt to draw from 
thence an argument in favour of the confused, and, when examined closely, 
unintelligible position that Mind is a modification of Matter, or the result 
of a collocation of material particles. Por the watch is material, doubt- 
less, both in its whole and in each part separately ; the combination never 
produces any effect that is not strictly of a material kind ; the motions 
and the registration of time resulting from them are all as purely mechani- 
cal as the form of each part, and each part has in it every quality and 
incident in kind which the w'hole possesses. The difference in the case of 
Mind is, that >ve have something wholly of a new and peculiar kind, and 
in no respect resembling or belonging to the same class with any of the 
exertions or otverations of the material parts, the combination of which is 
alleged by the materialist to have given it birth. 

The First Part having laid the foundation by disproving the existence of 
Mind, the second part of the ‘ Systlime ’ proceeds to raise upon it the con- 
clusion that the Deity’s existence is impossible. This part is much more 
tieclamatory than the former, though often displaying great powers of 
eloquence, and reminding us of the more striking parts of Rou&seau’s early 
writings, especially his paradoxes against knowledge, perhaps in a more 
choice style, and with crvlouring more subdued. Hut reasoning it contains 
absolutely none, with the exception of the Fourth chapter, where Dr. S. 
Clarke’s argument aprktri is dissected and refuted — a tjisk, unfortunately, 
not very difficult to accompli.sh, though it is here done in an illegitimate 
manner. We cannot, however, fail to observe, that while the author pro- 
poses to go through the arguments of the various philosophers who have 
maintained the existence of a Deity; and while he does remark on Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, Newton, and Clarke (in a chapter whidi forms by far 
the most argumentative part of his book), he never approaches those who 
have treated the question by the argument it posteriori. In one place 
(chap, vii) he refers td Final Causes, but this passage only rdates to 
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th* subject of mao's superfority and the argumonts of the optimists, and 
doesjQOt at all touch upon the evidences of design derived from the sfcruc* 
ture^f the nniverse— -tlie great foundation of Naturad Jhcsology. It is 
impossible to suppose the author ignorant of the argumteftt itposieriorh fbr 
he in one place r^ere to Berbam by name. The omis^on of all reference 
to the most important branch of the subject is one of the things that most 
bring the good fiiith of this writer into question. • ' 

Ihe purpose of Uiis note having bcien to show how the atbeistieal argu- 
ment grounded on materialism fails when exatnined In its connexion with 
the evidences of the Mind’s independent existence, to pursue farther the 
Second Part of the work is unnecessary. But a few remarks are added 
to show how exactly the same assnmptioft of the things to be proved 
prevails here w hich we observed in the First Part. 

The first proposition, and supported at great length, is that all the 
ideas which man has formed of a First Cause have resulted from the 
evils of his lot, and that but for human suffering a Deity would never have 
been thought of. “Inquiry and sfjeculation,” says the author, “is itself 
an evil; and no creature living easy and happy, without pain and 
out wants, would ever give himself the trouble and annoyance of arguing 
on a First Cause. But fear and evil, esjjecially pain and death — the ter- 
rors of earthquake, eclipse, tempest —the horrors of dtiath— drove the 
mind to seek out the source of all these dangers, and to appease or 
disarm its supposed wrath ; and thus the sky was peopled with gods and 
spirits.*’ 

Now, that^ the fears arid the ignorance of men have been the fruitful 
source of jxdytheism, no one doubts; but it is wholly false to assert tluit 
genuine and x»hilosophicai religion could have had no other origin. To 
afiirm tliat, but for their sufTerings and fears, men never would have en- 
countered the pain or the trouble of speculating on a First Cause, is quite 
contrary to the most obvious facts. Those speculations, far from being 
painful or troublesome, are gratifying in the highest degree. As well 
might it bo said that all the pleasures of scientific discovery and study 
would have been foregone by all men, but for some physical inconvenience 
.that drove them into those pallis of investigation. Of aU writers, the 
authors of the great improvements in jdiysical science arc they who have 
Ijeen the least under the pressure of want, and have gained the least by their 
toours. But such speculations are productive of the greatest gratification, 
iioth to the guide who originally points out the way, and to those who 
^ore humbly follow in his footsteps. So the sublime contemplations 
of Natural Theology have engaged men's attention and exercisf^ their 
faculties, wholly inde|)endent of any suffeiiiigs they were exposed to, 
or any fears they entertained; and far from being a source of pain, 
this study has ever been found to reward its votaries with the purist 
eqjqyment. 

That the study and the knowledge of a Deity would have 
without any relation to evil is therefore clear. Man’s curiosity^fto 
natnral des^ of tracing the origin of what he saw around him — his ai^iJty 
to know whence he came, and whither he w as going, and how the ^feme 
of the ,|;||yeme was eoutrived and sustained — would have led^.^ the 
study a^^knowledge of a Creator without any such motives as book 
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It is remarkable, that in the latter, as in the former portion of the work, 
blind assumptions are not only always made, but an entire disregard is 
siiown to the eri^enoe which arises out of those very assumptions, 

' ajul proves the trutlis its* author is endeavouring to subvert Thus, in the 
Second chapter, he says: Whether the human race has always existed 
on this earth, or that it is a recent and transitory production of nature. 

. , . w Novv\ if it be a recent production of nature, surely this 
admits ^the creative power — the very divinity tlie book is contending 
against ; tor what cite be the meaning of a state of things, in which, up 
to a certain toor-i.e. six or seven thousand years ago — the human species 
liad no existence, and then the species coming into existence, or, as the 
book says, beidg produced by nature? What but that a superintending 
I>ower, which had not before acted in this w'ay, now for the first time 
l)egan thus to act? To call this Nature is only chan^ng the name— a 
iJeity is the plain and the true meaning, and the only thing which can 
lie meant 

Indeed, nothing can be more absurd and unreflecting than the play 
made throughout the book with mere vrords. Thus, in the same chapter, 
it is asked— whether a Theologian ‘‘can really be sincere in believing 
himseli* to have made a step by substituting the vague words, spirit, in- 
corporeal substances, divinity, &c., for those intelligible words’ — what? 
what words so much less vague and more intelligible* than spirit?— 
•‘those intelli^ble wwds, matter, nature, mobility, necessity I” Now, we 
may safely ask, if all language fumislies two words more vague and less 
iuteUigible than two out of tliose four — viz. nature and necessity? But^ 
ive have, in truth, already shown, that Matter, as far as the present con- 
troversy is concerned, oifers no more precise idea to our contemplation than 
3Iiad or spirit, and that its existence and qualities rest on less conclusive 
ovidenoe than do those of Mind. Possibly the reader of this passage, and 
es|)edally if he casts his eye back upon the former parts of the argument, 
may be inclined to adopt the writer’s description of Theology, and apply 
it to the dogmatical Atheism of the * Systeme de la Nature.* 

♦ Tliere occurs everywhere in this book a vag:ue and mystciious idea of a force 
or living power t)^longing to Matter, and almost a ikifkation of this power, utterly 
vinintelllgiblo; hot In a liater of Deity- a derider of all Rods—quite marvellous, 
The passage in which this idea is most strikingly announced is the llth chapter : 
of part ii., where ho is answering the position that there is no sUch a thing as au! 
Atheist In the world.-” Si par Aih^e J’on d&igne un homme qui nleroit Vexistenop 
d’une /orcr inhertfnte it la nature ot sans laqiiellc Ton iic pitut conoevoir h Nature^' 
et si e'est ii cette force. motive fjiron donne le iioni do fJieu, il n’exlate point d*Atliee% 
et Ic mot sous Jequel on Ics (Iv'^signe, ii’aunonceroit quo des fous.”— “If by Athei.st 
is meant aTnan.who would deny the exirtcuce of a force, inheimt in JKature, and 
without which Nature cannot ho conceived, and if it is to that movlug force that 
the name God is given, then tliere arc no Ailieists, and the word by which they are 
designated is applicable only to fools. ’'—Can any one doubt, that after rtjjecting 
all reasonable and consistent notions of a Deity, this writer had really made unto 
himself other gods, and bowed down before them, and worshipped them?— For 
what is “the force inherent in mutter?'* and what is “natui'e," and theeassoace 
of nature, or that thing “ without which nature cannot he conceived?** 
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Kote V.— Page 184. 

0/ Mr» Ilume^s Sceptical Writingi^^ and the Argument reepecting 
Providence, 

The two most celebrated ^nd most dangerous treatises of this great, author, 
ufKm religious subjects, are those in which he has attacked the foundations 
of Natural and of Kevealed Keliglon — the ‘ Essay on Providence and a Future 
State,’ and the * Essay on Miracles/ Others of his wTitings have a similar 
tendency, and more covertl y though as surely sap the principles of religion. 
But the two essays to which Ave have refemd are the most important 
writings of this eminent philosopher, because they bring kis sceptical 
opinions more directly to hear upon the systems of actual belief 

I. The argument of Tillot«on against the doctrine of the Real Presentie 
is stated to have suggested that against the truth or rather the possibility 
of Miracles; but there is this most material difference between the two 
questions — that the}’’ Av’ho assert the Real Presence drive us to Admit a 
projMAsition contrary to the evidence of our senses, upon a subject rc»{)ect- 
ing which the senses can alone decide, and to adnuit it by the fonoe of 
reasonings ultimately drawn from the senses — reasonings far more likely 
to deceive than they, because applicable to matter not so w'ell fitted for 
argument as for |>erception, but refisonings at any rate incapable of ex- 
ceeding the evidence the senses give. Nothing,* therefore, can be more 
conclusive than Tillotson’s argument — that against the Real Presence we 
have of necessity every argument, and of the selfsame kind with those 
which it purjAorta to rest upon, and a good deal more besides; for if we 
must not believe our senses when they tell us that a piece of bread is 
merely bread, what right have we to believe those same senses, when they 
convey to us the vrorcls in whicli the arguments of the Fathers are couched, 
or the quotations from Scripture itself, to make us suppose the bread is 
not bread, but flesh ? And as ultimately even the testimony of a witness 
who should tell us that he had heard an aj)ostle or the Deity himself 
affirm the Real Presence, must resolve itself into the evidence of that 
Aritness’s senses, what possible ground can Ave have for believing that lie 
heard the divine affirinaiion, stroiifrer than the evidence which our own 
senses plainly give us to the contrary ? 

This is veiy far from being the case with the argument on Miracles. 
There, tlie evidence for and the evidence against do not coincide in kind, 
but take opposite directions. There, we have not to disbelieve infficatiorm 
of the same nature Avith those upon which our belief is challenged* The 
testitpony of witnesses is adduced to prove a Miracle, or deviation ftoai 
tlie ordinary laws of nature ; but, says Mr. Hume, it is more likely that 
the witnesses should be deceived or should deceive, than tliat the laws of 
nature should be broken ; and at all events we believe testimony only Ik*- 
cause it is a law of nature that men should tell the truth. This may very 
possibly be true; doubUess it is, generally speaking, so likely to be true, 
thpt .j^ belief ; of a miracle is, and ought to be, mest difficult to bring 
aMtl but at kiasl, it is not like the belief m the Real Presence : it does 
itoit at^one and the same time assume the accuracy of ilm Indications given 
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by our senses, find set that accuracy at nought;— it does not at once 
desire us implicitly to trust and entirety to disregard the evidence of tes- 
timony, as the doctrine of Transuhstantiation calls upon us at once to trust 
and disregard the evidence of our senses. 

there are two answers, however, to which the doctrine proposed by 
Mr. Hume is exposed, and either appears sufficient to shake it. 

First . — Our belief in the uuilbrraity of the laws of nature rests not alto- 
gether upon our own experience. We believe^no man ever was raised 
from the dead — not merely because we ourselves never saw it, for indeed 
that would be n ver3» limited ground of deduction; and our belief -was fixed 
on the suliject long before we had any considerable experience — fixed 
chiefly by authority — tliat is, by deference to other men’s experience. We 
fourtd our confident l)elief in this negative position partly, perhaps chiefly, 
upon the testimony of others; and at all events, our belief that in times 
before our own the same position held good, must of necessity be drawn 
from our trusting the relations of other men — that is, it depends upon the 
evidence of testimony. If, then, the existencti of the law of nature is 
proved, in great |)art at least, by such evidence, can we w’holly reject the 
like evidence when it comes to prove an exception to the rule — a deviation 
from the law ? The more numerous are the cases of the law being kept 
— the more rare those of its Ijeing broken — the more scrupulous certainly 
ought we to be in admitting the proofs of the breach. But that testimony 
is capable of making good the proof there seems no doubt. In truth, the 
degree of excellence and of strength to w'hich testimony may rise seems 
almost indefinite. There is hardly any cogency which it is not capable 
by fiossible supposition of attaining. The endless rniihiplication of wit- 
nesses— the unbounded variety of their habits of thinking, their prejudices, 
their interests — afford the means of conceiving the force of tlieir testimony 
augmented od infinitum^ becau.se these circuiiLStances affi>rd the means of 
diminishing indefinitely -the chances of their being all mistaken, all misled, 
or all combining to deceive us. Let any man try to calculate the chances 
of a thousand persons who come from different quarters, and never saw 
each other before, and who all vary in their habits, stations, opinions, 
interests— being mistaken or combining to deceive us, when they give the 
same account of an event as haaing happened before their eyes — these 
chances are many hundreds of thousands to one. And yet we can con- 
ceive them multiplied indefinitely ; for one hundred thousand such wit- 
nesses may all in like manner bear the same testimony; and they may all 
tell us their story within twenty-four hours after the transaction, and in 
tlie next parish. And yet, according to Mr. Hume’s argument, we are 
bound to disbelieve them ail, because they speak to a thing contrary to 
our own experience, and to the accounts which other witnesses had for- 
merly given us of the laws of nature, and which our forefathers had handed 
down to us as derived from witnesses who lived in the old time before 
them. It is unnecessary to add that no testimony of the witness&s whom 
we are supposing to concur in their relation contradicts any testimony of 
our own senses. If it did, the argument would resemble Archbishop 
Tillotson’s upon the real presence, and our disbelief would be at once 
warranted* 

♦ Prophecy is classed by Mr. Hume under the same head with Mirade— every 
prophecy being, he says, a nfiradu This is not, however, quite coiTeck A pro- 
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Secondly — This leads us to the next ol: 3 ection to which Mr» Hume’s 
arj^'umeut is liable^ and which w^e have in part anticipated w'hile iUnstratr 
iti^ the first He requires us to withhold our belief in circumstances 
which would force tvery man of common understanding to lend hie osBenty 
and to act upon the supposition of the story told being ^e. For suppose 
either such numbers of various witnesses as we liave spoken of j or, what 
is perhaps stronger, suppose a miracle reported to.us, first by a number of 
relators, and then by thr^ or four of the very ^soundest judges and most 
incorniptibly honest men we know — men not^ for their difficult belief of 
wonders, aftd^ above all, steady unbelievers in Miracles, without any bias 
in favour of religion, but rather accustomed to doubt, if not disbelieve — 
most people would lend an easy belief' to any Miracle thus vouched. But 
let us add tliis circumstance, that a friend on his death-bed had been 
attended, by us, and that we had told him a fact known only to ourselves 
— ^^sometliing that we had secretly done the very moment before we told it 
to the dying man, and which to no other being tve liad ever revealed — 
and that the cralible witnesses we are supposing inform us that the de- 
ceased apiKjared to them, conversed with them, remained witli them a day 
or two, accompanying them, and to avouch the fact of his reappearance 
on this earth, anninunicated to them tiie secret of which w^e had made 
him the sole dcjjositary the moment before his death. According to Mr. 
Hume, we are bound rather to believe, not only that those credible wit- 
nesses deceive us, or that those sound and unprejudiced men were them- 
selves deceived, and fancied things without real existence, but further, 
that they all hit by chance upon the discovery of a real secret, known only 
to ourselves and the dead man. Mr. Hume’s argument re(]uirc8 us to be- 
lieve this as the lessor improbability of the two — as less unlikely than the 
rising of one from the dead ; and yet every one must feel convinced, that 
were he placed in the situation we have l)een figuring, he W’ould not only 
lend hU l>elief to the relation, but, if the relators accompanied it with a 
special warning from tiie deceased person to avoid a certain contemplated 
act, he would, acting upon the belief of their story, take the wanting, and 
avoid doing the forbidden deed. Mr. Hume’s argument makes no excep- 
tion. This is its scope ; and whether he chooses to push it thus far or no, 
all ISfiracles are of uecessity denied by it, without the least regard to the 
kind or the quantity of the proof on which they are rested ; and the testi- 
mony which we have supposijd, accompanied by the test or check w® have 
supposed, would fall within the grasp of the argument just as much and 
as clearly as any other Miracle avouched by more ordinary ooinbbiations 
of evidence. 

V 

phcey— tliat Is, the hjq)penini2: of an event which was ffpetolfl— tnay he proved even 
by the cvitlence of the semsus of tho whole world Siipptiso It had ane thouiwiid 
years ago been foretold, that, on a certain day this year, one person of every family 
In the wnrld shonld be sewed with a partlcwlar distemper, it is evident tliSt e-'cvy 
family would be at once certain that the event bad happened, and that It had been 
foretold. To future generations the fultlhnent would no doubt come within the 
desedption of a ndraclc In all respects. The truth Is, that the event ha^enlng 
which was foretold maybe compared to the miracle; and Mw Httine*a arguinciit 
will then bes, not that there is anything mlractdouH In the event only In 

its happening after it had been foictokl. Bishop Sherlock vnrote dlaooUtscs on this 
snbject, ijvhich j|>r. ^ddleton answered: the former denying that pre^eey was 
more fifom tilb scope of the sceptical argument tliau mtractea On the 

whole, it does seem more exempt 
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The u$e of Mr. Hamels argument is this, and it is an important and a 
valuable one. It teaches ns to sift closely and rigorously the evidence for 
niiraoultms eventii^ It bids ns remember that tlje probabilities are always, 
and must alwajii be, ineomiwably greater against than for the truth of 
these relatiens, b^nse It is always far more likely that the testimony 
should be mistaken or falser than &at the general laws of nature should 
be suspended* Farther than this the doctrine cannot in soundness of reasmi 
l)e carried* It does not go the length of proving that those general laws 
cannot, by the force of human testimony, bo shown to have been, in a 
j>aiticular instance, and with a particular purpose, suspended. 

It is unnecessary to add, that the argument here has only been con- 
<1 noted to one point^ and u|K)n ofte ground, namely, to refute the doctrine 
that a Miracle cannot be proved by any evidence of testimon 3 \ It is for 
those who maintam the truth of any revelation lb show in what manner 
the evidence suIEces to prove the Miracles on which tliat revelation rests. 
This treatise is not directed to that object; but in commenting upon Mr. 
Hume’s celebrated argument, we have dealt with a fundamental objection 
to all Revelation, and one wliich, until removed, precludfjs the possibility 
of any such system being established, 

11. The ‘Essay on Miracles’ being supposed by its author sufficient to 
diy]^K>8e of Revelation, the ‘ Essay on Providence and a Future State’ appears 
to have been aimed as a blow equally fktal to Natural Religion. Its merits 
are, however, of a very superior order. Tluire is nothing of the sarcasm 
?io unbecoming on subjects of this most serious kind, which disfigures the 
(“oiicluding portion of the former treatise. The tone is more philosophic, 
and the sceptical ciiaracter is better sustained There cannot, indeed, be 
said to prevail through it anything of a dogmatical spirit, and certainly 
we hem meet with none of that propensity to assume the thing in question, 
to insist upon propositions as proved which have only been enunciated, to 
supply by sounds the place of ideas, which w'e remark in the * Systeme de 
Ja Nature,* On the contrarys Uie argument, whether sound or not, is of 
a substantial nature ; it is rested on veiy plausible grounds ; and we may 
the rather conclude that it is not very easily ans^ve^ed, because, in fact, it 
has rarely, if ever, been encounter^ by writei\s on theological subjects. 
Nevertheless, it strikes at the root of all Natural Religion, and requires a 
caroful consideration. 

Mr. Hume does not deny that the reasoning from the appejirances and 
(>[»erations of nature to the existence of an intelligent cause is logical and 
sound; at least he admits this for argument’s sake. But he takes this 
nice and subtle distinction. We are here, he observes, dealing with an 
agent, an intelligence, a being wholly unlike all we elsewhere see or 
hitherto have known: our inferenofcs, therefore, must be confined strictly 
to tho facts firom whence they are dfaw^n. When we see a foot-mark im- 
printed on the sand, we conclude tliat a man has walked there, and that 
ills other foot had likewise left its print, which the waves have effaced. 
Blit tins inference is not drawn from the inspection of the foot aione; it 
comes firom a previous knowledge of the human body, of which the foot 
makes a part Had we never seen that body, or any other that walked 
on feet, the observation of the mark in the sand could "have led to no other , 
cobdukion than that some body or thing had been there with a form like 
the mark. So, when we Ore to reason &om the works of nature to their 
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canse^ we are entitled to conclude that a Bdng exists whose power and 
skill created them sudb as we behold them* end consequently that this 
Being is possessed of sldU and power suffident to contrive and to execute 
those works — that is, those precise works, and no mote. We have no 
right to infer that this Being has the skill or the power to contrive and 
create one single blade of grass or grain of sand beyond what we see. It 
follows, then, that the argument a posteriori oaly leads to the conclusion 
that a finite and not an infinitely or an indefinitely wise and powerful 
Being exists : and it further follows that we are left without any evidence 
of his power (much less of his intention) to j>erpetuate our existence after 
death, as well as without any proof of tlie capacity of the soul to receive 
such a continuation of being alter its separation from the body. This is 
the sum of the very ingenious, subtle, and original argument of Mr. Hume, 
alFording a mighty contrast to the flimsy sophisms, the declamatory asser- 
tions, of the French writers, and giving the Natural Theologian, it must 
be allowed, a good deal to an.swer. We have stated it as strongly as we 
could, in order to meet it fully ; and it appears capable of a satisfactory 
answer. 

The whole argument a posteriori rests upon the assumption, that if we 
perceive arrangements made, bj' means of which certain eftects arc produced, 
and if seeing such arrangements among the works of men, we should at 
once conclude that they were designed to produce those effects, we are en- 
titled to say that the arrangements which wo see and which we know not 
to be the work of man, are the work of an intelligent cause, contriving 
them for the puT7»os(^ of pr*»ducing the eflfocts observed. In truth, Such 
must needs be the assumption on which the argument rests; because we 
Imve no other knowledge of wbat design and contrivance are. They 
necessarily bear reference to our own nature and the knowledge we have 
of our own minds, derived from our own consciousness and experience j and 
of this we have treated in tfic text, Sec. iii. and iv. of Part i 

If we found anywhere a mechanism of any kind, a watch, for instance, 
as Paley puts the case, we should at once conclude that some skilful and 
intelligent Iwing had been there, and had left his works on the spot. We 
should conclude (indeed this is involved in the former inference) that he 
M^as capable of doing what we saw he had done, and that he had intend(?il 
to produce a particular effect by the exercise of his skill ; but we should 
also conclude that he who could do this could repeat the operation if lie 
chose, and the probability would be that his skill had not been confined to 
the single exertion of it wliiclx we had observed. Tliere is nothing peculiar 
in the nature of human workmanship or of the human character to moke 
us draw this conclusion. We arrive at it just as we arrive at the inference 
of design and contrivance *, we believein them because we are wholly tin- 
able to conceive such an adaptation without such an intention ; and we 
are oqupBy unable to concei\ e that any being, or any intelligence, or any 
power, siitficod to perform the operation we see, simuld be con- 

fined to that single exertion. We can conceive no reason wlmtever why 
the same power should not be capable of repeating the operation. There 
is nothing i^culiar — no limit — no sufficient reason, of an exdusive nature, 
why the sapae power should not be again exercised, and with the same 
All; indu<^ii proceeds upon similar grounds t it is the generalissa- 
tion of "if^culaiM^ concluding from a certain lunitfid number of 
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instances to au Indefinite number— to any number unless circumstances 
arise to restrict tbe generali|y — to any number where nothing arises to 
vary or limit the concksioiu We mix an .acid and alkali, and form a 
neutral salt having peculiar properties. We pass a sun-beam or the light 
of a candle through a prism, and observe the rays separated into lights 
making certain colours. Why do we conclude from hence that all the 
a<}id made by burning sulphur, in what way soever the sulphur was pro- 
duced or the combustion efiected, will be neutralized by soda wheresoever 
produced and howsoever obtained, and that their union will alw^ays make 
Glauber’s salts? Or, that all light, of all kinds, even that obtained by 
burning newly-discovered borlies, as the metal of potassium, unseen, 
unknown before the year 1807, ‘will be found resfdvable into tbe seven 
primajy colours? According to Mr. Hume’s argument, we have no right 
to infer that any one portion of a(dd or alkali, save the one we have sub- 
jected to our experiments, or any light save that of the formerly-known 
combustible bodies, or rather of those classes of them on ^bicli we had 
experimented; nay, of the individuals of those classes which we have 
burnt, will produce the effects we have experienced in our laboratory, or 
in our darkened chainl>er. In other words, according to this argument, all 
experimental knowledge must stand still, generalizing be at an end, and 
phUcwophers be content never to make a single step, or draw one conclusion 
Ixsyond the mere facts observed by them : in a word, Inductive Science 
must be turned from a process of general reasoning upon particular facts, 
into a bare dry record of those particular facts themselves. 

If, indeed, it be said that w'e nciver can be so certain of the things we 
infer as we lire of those we have observed, and on wdiich our inference is 
grounded, we may admit this to be true. But no one therefore denies the 
vMue of the science wdiich is composed of the inferences. So we cannot 
be so well assured of the Deity’s power to rei)€at and to var}^ and to ex- 
tend bis operations,' as we are of his having created what we actually 
observe; and yet our assurance may be quite sufticient to merit entire 
oonMence. Nor will any student of Natural Theolog}' complain if the 
only result of the argument we are combating be to place the higher truths 
of tbe science but a very little lower in point of proof than the inferences 
of design in the works actually examined. The selfsame difference is to 
be found in the infisreuccs composing the other branches of inductive 
science, and it in no perceptible degree lessens our confidence in the induc- 
tive method. 

II? hais oftentimes been asked, w^hy we believe that the same result wdll 
happen from the same cause acting in the like circumstances — the found- 
ation of all induction ; and no answ'^er lias ever been given except that ’.ve 
cannot help so believing — that th# condition of our being, the nature of 
oiir minds— compels us so to believe ; and we take this as an ultimate 
fact incapable of being resolved into any fact more general Can w e help 
believing that a Being capable of creating tvhat we see and examine, is 
also capable of exercising otber acta of skill and power ? Can we avoid 
believing that the same power which mado^all the animais and vegetables 
on our globe suffices to people and provide other worlds in like manner? 
Again, can we by any effort bring our minds to suppose that tliis Being’s 
w^hote skill and ^ower were exhausted by one effort, and that having suf- 
ficed to create the universe, it ceases to be effective for any other purpose 
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whatever ? The answer is, that we cannot ? that we can as soon believe 
in the sun not rising to-morrew, or in liis, light ceasing to be dlflferently 
refrangible. 

Much is said in the course of arguments like the fansent of the word 
Whether or not we are able to form any precise idea of that 
which has no bounds in power or in duration may be another <^nestion. 
Bnt when we see such stupendous exertions of power, upon a scale so vast 
as far to pass all our faculties of comprehension, and with a mlnuti^esa at 
the same time so absolute, that, as we can on the one hand perceive no- 
thing beyond its grasp, so we are on the otJier hand unable to find anything 
too minute to escape its notice, we are irresistibly led to ocmcludc that 
there is nothing above or below such an*agent, and that nothing which we 
can conceive is impossible for such an intelligence. The argument of Mr. 
Hume supposes or admits that the whole universe is its work, and that 
animal life is its creation. We can no more avoid Ixdieving that the same 
j)0wcr wliich created the universe can sustain it— that the same power 
which created our souls can prolong their existence after death**~than we 
can avoid believing that tlie power winch sustained the universe up to the 
instant w'e are speaking, is able to continue it in being for a thousand years 
to come. But indeed jVl r. 11 ume’s argument would go the length of making 
08 disbelieve that the Deity lias thepow'erof continuing the existence of the 
creation fijr a da}'. \V« an.^ only entitled, aceortiing to this argument, to 
conclude that the Deity had the power of working the works wo have seen 
and 110 more. Last spring and autumn we observed the fXiwera (^nature in 
vegetation, that is, we noted the operations of the Deity in tliat portion of 
his works, and were entitled, Mr. Hume admits, to infer that beliad the skill 
and the power to produce iliat harvest from that seed time, but no more. 
We bad, says tlje argument, no right whatever to infer tliat the Deity’s 
power extended to another revolution of the seasons. The argument is 
this, or it is nothing. Conliiiing its scope, as Mr. Hdme would confine it, 
to the universe as a wh<»le, and excluding all inferences as to a future state 
or other worlds, is wholly gratuitous. The argument applies to all tliat 
we have swm of the already past and the actually executed in this universe, 
and excludes all respt^ctiug this same universe which is yet to come; con« 
sequently, if it be go<Kl for anything, it is sufficient to prove that, although 
our experience may authorize '.is to conclude that the Deity has skill and 
power sufficient to maintain the w-orld in its pres<int state up to this hour, 
yet that exjjerience is wholly insufficient to prove that he has either skill 
or power to continue its fixistenco a moment longer. . Every one of the 
topics applied by him to a ..Future State applies to this. If we have no 
right to believe that one exfeion of skill proves the author of iitare ade- 
quate to another exertion of a kind no more diflicult and only a little 
varied, we can have no right to believe that one exertion of siUl proves 
him adequate to a repetition of the .same identical ojieration. Kow no 
man living carries or can curry his disbelief so far as this, indeed such 
doubts would not only shake all inductive science to pieces, but ^otdd put 
a stop to the whole business of life. And assuredk we may be well con-^ 
teti^ to rest the troths of Natural Theology on the same fouii^tioii upon 
which those of all the otiicr scieucea, as well as the pracBoiiJi Ophduet of all 
human afiah|, must for ever repose* 
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JSTote VI.— Pao® 63* 

Of the Amknt Doctrines respecting Mind» 

The of the ancient philosophers upon the nature of the Soul were 

not very competent with themselves; and in some .respects were difficult 
to rectmolle with the doctrine of its immateiiality, which most of them 
maintained* It may suffice to mention a few of those theories. 

Plato and his pupil Aristotle may certainly be said to have held the 
SouVs immateriality ; at least, they maiDtained that it was of a nature 
wholly diffierent from the bmiy ? and tliey appear often to hold that it was 
nnlihe aU matter whatever, and a substance or existence of a nature quite 
peculiar to itselL Their language is ncarh^ the same upon this subject. 
Plato speaks of the «u^ia uffufj-aros tiAA voiiTf} — a bodikss or incorporeal 
md intelUgent being; and of such existence he says, in one place, 7 a 
asiepmrtA MaXkurrtc avra Jtut ptynrrx >.oyea povav^ aXXy Si ai/Sivi 
Jwarsvtf#— “ Things incorporeal being the most excelUM and the greatest 
of aU* are niiuhe manifest by reason ahne^ and no otkemrise''* — (‘Politiciis.’) 
So again in the ‘Cratylus,’ he derives ffsafia from and represents 

the body as a prison of the soul, ux^vx ^icrpatrn^tou uvat ow ruf ' 4 'i^X'^* 
aor» wf e* va p^uXa/utm rt reapa, following herein the doctrine said to 
have been delivered by Orpheus. Aristotle, too, speaks of a l>eing sepa- 
rable and separated from things perceivable by the senses — evertx 
««< niXs*e*^P***i *rstv Nevertheless, these philosophers frequently 

speak of the soul as being always, and as it were necessarily, connected 
with matter of some kind or other — au frtnrxyptvtj truftart^ toti 

mXXotf TATI 2ij aXXy* “ 7%e soul w aheays annexed to a body, sometimes 
10 one md stmeiimes to another ."' — ‘De I^egg.’ x. Thus Aristotle (‘I)e 
Gener. Anim.' il. 4), h yag ^vxn ovna rufiar^s rmi !«■«'/—“ the soul is 
the substance of some kind of body"* And iii the treatise ‘ De Anima,’ ii. 2, 
he says— aon vwrd X»x<ui v^oXxfifiayGvcnv, ol; fArjrt anu trvpxroi 

uytsk /etyvf iCAi/sia vt ^uxn* ercufix ptv yx^ gvk irrt, erofgxTag Si Those 
therefore rightly hold who think that the soul canmt exist mtkout the body., 
and yet that it is not body ; it is not the My, hut someichat of the body." 

This coq)orDal connexion is stated by Plutarch, in the ‘Quaist Platon.,’ 
still more plainly to have been the Platonic doctrine — r^vxnv m* gr^trjlv- 
TifiMif Ttv r«iftarou rt rns sxtsvou yivtrs&>f xat tfv* «v 

yinrSxt xvsv ffstfAxrti, «uSs vow xvsu ^ ox^*' stXXx piv t* 

*>> ' 4 '*^XVr ** ^ older than the body, and the 

c&me and origin of its emsience: not that the soul exists without the body, 
or ihe underalmding without the soul; but that the soul is in the hody^ and 
the ussdersimding in the souV* 

According to these representations and quotations taken together, Plato 
h^dthe soul to he an immaterial substance, separable from any given 
body, hut iit^pable of existing without some b(>dy or other, and the mind 
or uudersttmdtng to he a part of the soul. The residue of the soul was, 
as we shall afterwards see, its sensitive or mortal portion. 

The idea ^ motion seems to have been intimately connected in their 
views with mind or spirit, and in so far their doctrines approach those, if 
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we can call tbera doctrines, of tlie modem athelsti (See Kote IV.) — «•# 
i»vT« xtvuf (says Flato), tcvrttf pp^mv row#/**, 

0 ^vxn» sr^iefetye^tua/^tp j yi— Kow ^ tikat ihe 

(or being) to which we all give the name of sml^ km for Us defmUion ‘ that 
whith moves iUelff* / certainly do say so ** — ‘ Oe Legg.’ x. 

But the same' philosophers also held the soul to be an emanaBon from 
the Deity, and that each indmdual soul was a portion of Divine 
Essence, or Spirit : consequently they could not mean to assert that tho divine 
essence was inseparable from matter of some kind, but only thds^ portions 
of that essence which they represented to be severed, and as it were tom 
off, from the divine mind — ru Art avrpv sunm mat 
(PTsprtraterfAarst , — (‘ Epict.’) • 

Plutarch, in the work already cited, says — h sou 

V90 016U aAXa *«/ ai»5’ It autw aA>.’ %T avrsOi »«i 

ysyoviv — The soul is not only kis worh^ hut a part of himself; Uwas not 
created by Mm^ but from him and out of him.'* 


Note VIL— Page 63. 

Of the Ancient Doctrines respecting the Deity and Matter, 

The notions of the Supreme Being entertained by the ancient philosopliers 
were more simple and consistent than their theory of the soul; and but 
for the belief, which they never ahot>k of!', in the eternity of matter, would 
\'ery nearly have coin<;i<led with our own. They give him the very 
same names, and clothe him apparently in the like attributes. He is not 
only atetvxTof, ut^^aorcs, eciOiXd^of — immorial^ incorruptible^ indestructible 
— but aytvnrcst ayr<jysv«j, avro^unsy av^TovretTos — UncrCatedy SeiJ- 
made^ scy'-originnting^ sdf-existing. Z«j» vx/ray pir 

says Epicurus — “A Being haring all happiness^ with an incor^ 
ruplihle na^ure,^'^ Again, be is ?r«yrox^ara*^, Tay»^atT9it — omnipotent,, ail’- 
powerful; ^wetrai yx^ uTavra. says Homer (Hldyss.’ $)>— “//e has the 
power over all things” The creative power is also, in words at least, 
ascnl)C(l to him — KospoT^mTns^ ^r,ptouQy§s — the maker of die world, (he 
great artificer, Aristotle, too, in a very rcnfarkable pass^ of the 
‘ Metaphysics,* says that (iod seems to be the cause of all things, and, as it 
“were, a beginning, or principle — %oku to xinoy T»s*y uv»t mm* 
ns : and, indeed, by implication, this is ascribed in the terms uncreated^ 
selfi’Created, and self existing ; for in soundness of reason the being who 
had no creator, and much more the being who created himself (if wa can 
conceive such an idea), must have created all tilings else. NeverthelesSi 
such was certainly not so plain an inference of reasoning with the ancients ; 
for whether it be tliat by a.vroipv9js and aoToymfi they only meant to 
conwfy the idea of «yiy«r«? — of a being uncreated and existii^ from all 
eteniity— or tlipt they took some nice distinction, to us incomprehensible, 
plietween self-^cation and the creation of other beings or things— certain 
Uiat the same philosophers who so described the Deity clung to the 
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notion of mattor being also eternal^ and co-eKiatent yritk the supreme 
power, and that by creator and artlftcer they rather seem to have meant 
the aitanger of atpms— ^e power giving form to chaotic matter, than the 
pow# ddltng things into existencCi They appear to have been all pressed 
by the diffichliy (and who shall deny it?) of conceiving the act of creaflon 
— ^the act c^ng existences out of nothing. Accordingly, the maxim 

which gen^raliy prevailed among roost of the Greek sects, and which led 
to very st^oua and even practical consetiuences in their systems, was 
(An 0 nr»i (or ymer^m-^that nothing is made of what has 

m exkimae^ or of mihing. Aristotle represents this as the common 

Opinion of all natural philosophers before him — xmny >rm 

He says, in another passage (‘ J)e Cccio,* iii. 1), oi ftty 

»¥Uko¥ ikitt yiytffv »»* Iph^av* ov^iv ya^ tvn •yiyncriat 
<PMt% «vri rm Ayrm — ** Some of those {older philosophers)^ took 

awap (or ahoUtmd) all generafion and destruction, for they hold that none 
of ths ihmgs wMch exist are either created or destroyed'* Kevertheless, it 
cannot be doubted that the Platonic doctrine was of the same kind, and 
that Aristotle, in tnith, ascribed only a qualified creative power to the 
Deity. Plut^h*s statement of the Platonic doctrine is precise to this 
point— j3iXri» »V¥ nXaruvt Tuhftuooi ro* ftiv i«r<» hsu yiysyiym 

Xiyuy mu 0 fiiv yct^ KctXXsrrof rw yiyayoreay, lit a^t^ras rm 

eurmr rm Aortm uau vXm, il ns ytyonv, ov yivoptym, aXXK turoxafinym 

XU ry itj/uso^yy, us itahffty xm rx^tv xvrns xxi v^os avroy t^ofAoietvty, us 
ioyxTcf m sratM^a*' 00 ya^ ft rov pn ovros yfyuns, aXX* sk rov pn 
xxXus, txxvus fXi^vros, us uxtxs, KX! iftartav, xxi xyh^txyras-— 

“ ifeWer <Ae» he convinced hy Plato, and say and sing that the world was 
made hy God ; for the world is the most excellent of all created things, and 
he the best of alt causes. But the substance or matter (literally timber) of 
which he n^de it, was not created, hut always lay ready for the artificer, to 
he arranged and ordered hy him; for the creation was. not out of nothing, 
hut mi of what had been without form and unfit, as a home, or a garment, 
or a statue are made." And thus it seems that when Maker or Creator is 
used by the Academics, we are rather to regard tliem as meaning Maker 
in the sense in which an artificer is said to make or fabricate the object of 
his art« Erruneny uy (says Tiinseus) Tov^t roy xorpoy tZ xvcxtrxs rxs vXxs 
— He made the the wmdd of all kinds of matter — ‘ De An. Mund.’ Indeed, 
I can in no other way understand that very obscure, and but for some 
sucli gloss, contradictory passage of Aristotle, in the first book of the 
* Physics,* tvherc he is gndng his own doctrine in opposition to the tenets of 
the elder philosophers on this point~-*H^u; xxt xvroi ^«/utv yfyvurPxt 
fAfy f» pn yyref, Ipus pfvru yiyvurPxt ix fin utrss, u»y xxrx 

xvfAj^if^rixss' iu yxg rtjs rn^ns'iu; 0 urn xxP’ xvre pt oy, sox tyvr’xjf^X'^yres 
ytytsrxi rt* Sau(AxX,srxt rovro xxi x^vyxroy ovru ^oxu yiyvtff^ati rt tx pn 
TFe owrsdves however say that nothing is absolutely (or merely) 
produced from wlm has no existence, yet that something is produced from 
that whi^ has no existence as far as regards accida^ts (or acemory 
qug,lMies) ; for something is produced from privation, which has no existence 
in itself, and anything inherent. But this is loonderful, and seems 

iny^ssiMe, that sonieihing should he produced out of that which has no 
eart^eace.*^— Pbys.* i. 8.) Indeed he had said in the same treatise, just 
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before^ that all ccmfi&ss^ it impossible |iiid inconct^vable that myhmg 
cmld eit&er created out of mihing^ be utterly /t*r wrtf 

<ireri et il«kXv(r$at et^ewttr^f Mat (Ih* Ju S*) 

Upon the uncreated nature of things— for the doctrine extendld to 
mind as well as to matter— the ancient philosophers founded another tenet 
of great importance. Matter and soul were reckoned not only uncreated, 
but indestructible; their existence was eternal in every sense of the word, 
without end as witliout beginning: rtv fitn »n$s ytmitth f^nh 

1 -tf fttt 9 ¥ “ Nothing can be produced out of Mot whudi> hoi no 

exUtenceymr can anything he reduced to nonentity** Such is JDiogwcB 
' Laertius’s account of Democritus’ doctrine, or the Atomic prindpK 

“ Principiiim lilnc cujus nobis exordia .sumet, 

Kullam ivm e nihllo glKni divinitus tinquum.” * 

**Huc Hccedit uti qiiitlque in sua coiiwra mrsum 
Dissolvat natura, nequo ad nibllurn intcveunt roa'^f— - 
“ Ilaud Igitnr reOit ad nihllum I'es iilla sed omnes 
JDiscldio redeiiiit in coritora matoriai ” J— 

are tlie expressions of Lucretius, in giving an account of the Epicurean 
Philosophy (i, 151, 217, 249), or, as Persius more shortly express it, 

“Pe nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil jKJSse reverti,‘*§~-jSaf. ill. 8il 

And it must be admitted that they reasoned with great consistency in this 
respect ; for if tlie ditliculty of comprehending the act of creation out of 
nothing was a sufficient ground for holding all things to be eternal h parte 
ante — the equal difficulty of comprelicnding the act of annihilation was as 
good a ground for believing in their eternity a parte there being 
manifestly just as much difficulty, and of the same kind, in comprehending 
how a being can cease to exist, m how' it can come into existence^ 

From thi.s doctrine mainly it is that the Greek philosophers derive tlie 
immortality of the soul, as far as the metaphysical and more subtle argu« 
loents for their belief go ; and accordingly its pre-existence is a part of 
their faith as much as its future life, the eteniity ab ante being as much 
considered as the eternitj' pos/. Thus Plato says that *‘oar soui teas 
somewhere before k existed in the human form, so that aho it seems <0 he 
immortal afterwanh ” — jjv tcv h *v •rSh ry 

*4Ss» ytvttrteUf aurn KOtt Tavrn a.iava.rov <t$ toiKtv >> wraw.— PhlBEtd.’) 

Nevertheless!, it must be admitted that their doctrine of future existence is 
most unsatisfactory as far as it is thus derived, that is, their pejchologteal 
argument : and for two reasons~/?r»^, because it is coupled with the tenet 
of pre-ezisteiice, and having no kind of evidence of that from reasoninii;, 
w© not only are prone to reject it, but are driven te suppose that our 
future existence will in like manner l)e severed by want of reeoUecUtei 
from all consideration of personal identity ; secmdhj, because, according to 
the doctrine of the .soul being an emanation from the Deity, ite future 
state implies a tetum to tlie divine essence, and a confuinoti with or 

♦ “ Xfence w e assume this principle in the commencement, that there has never 
been aoytldpg divinely formed out of nothing.’* 
t “ Wc edmeto this conclusion, that Nature resolves everytbiag Uialn into its 
parts, tior is anything ever reduced to nothing.” ' \ 

$ "‘Tberrforc there is never any tiling which returns to nothihg} tmf nfl «ab* 
i stancfis by return into their parts." 

“ Nothlli'tJilu come from nothing, nothing return to notlilag.‘* 
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Absorption in that enprema intdlif^noe, and c»nsc<^nently an cxtinctiph of 
indiddiml oxwlfencoi a doctrine 'which was accordhigly held by some of 
the metaphyslrad phnosophew who maintained a Future State. 

Bt one implant pariicular there was an entire difference of opinion 
among the ancient p&bspphers; in truth, so important a difference, that 
those werie held not to he theists, but atheists, who maintained one side of 
the aigument^i mean as to Providence. The Atomists and Epicureans 
held that there were Gods, and upon the subject of creative power they 
did not inatoriaily differ from those generally called theists; but they 
denied that these Gods ever interfered in the affairs of the universe. 
The languim^e of Plato and the other theists upon this subject is very 
strong; they regard such a doctrine as one of the three kinds of blasphemy 
or sacrilege ; and in the Ke^mblic of that philosopher, all the three crimes 
are made equally punishable w-ith death. 'I’hc first species is denying the 
existenice of a Deity, or of Gods — ra Sf 'hivrt^o*^ «vra( (fiiouf) eu 

“ 7*he second^ admitling ihdr existmm^ btU denying that they 
care for man,'*' The third kind of blasphemy was that of men attempting 
to propitiate the Gods towards criminal conduct, as and uhtxttfistrtt,, 
slangkteri and outrages upon justice^ “ by prayers^ thanksgivings^ <md 
satrifices — thus making those pure beings (he accomplices of their crimes^ 
by sharing with ihetn a small pcrtion of the spoil, as the wolves do with the 
dogsf — *De I-egg.’ x.* 


Note VlII.— Page 85. 

Of (he Ancimt Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul. 

That the ancient philosophers for the most part believed in the Future 
Existence of the Soul after dealh is undeniable. It Is equally certain 
that their opinions upon tins inqwrtant subject varied exceedingly, and 
that the kind of immortality admitted by one class can hardly be allowed 
to deserve the name. Thus tliey who considered it as a portion of the 
Divine essence severed for a time, in order to be united with a perishable 
body, believed in a future existence without memory or consciousness of 
l^ersonal identity, and merely as a reuniting of it with the Divine mind. 
Such, however, was not the belief of the tnore pure and enlightened theists, 
and to their opinion, as approadiing nearest our own, it is proposed to 
confine the present notice. 

* Who can read these, and such passaaes as these, without wishing that some 
who call themselves Christians, some Christian Principalities and Powers, hud 
taken a lesson from the heathen sase, and (if their nature forbade them to abstain 
from inassaares and injustice) at least had not comniittcd the scanditlous impiety, 
as he calls It, of Klnglni? in pJaces of Christian worship, and for tho accomplishment 
of their onormoua (udnu's, I’e Dcunts, which In Plato’s Republic would have been 
punished as blairbomy? W^ho, indeed, can refrain fi*om lamenting another per.. 
ttlcloTW klhd of sacrilege (an antliropotnoTphism) yet move frequent — that of 
making CliristJan temples resound with prayers for victory over our enemies, and 
thanksgiving for their defeat V Assuredly such a ritual as this is not taken fiom 
the New Testamehi 
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In one respectt the <no«t pbilosc^liioal of tiioee tjieoriea differed 
widely from the Cbjistian faith, and indeed departed alowt as widely 
from the intimationa cf sound reason. They all ^lieved in ^le sours pre- 
existence. This is expressly given as proved by fact^ and as one argu- 
ment for immortality or future existence, by Plato in the most elabwate 
treatise wbicli remains upon the subject, the ‘PhAsdo.* He conshJers that 
all learning is .only recollection, fiahirn ufx/nfuftv npxt, and seems to 
think it inconceivable that any idea could ever come into the mind, of 
which the rddirnents bad not formerly been implant^ there. In the 
‘Timseus’ and other writings the same doctrine is further expounded. Hi» 
Itaif h 4'*^X** ttin ymwSaHt it9Vi mm ret$f7^ 

tsiHvBtr9¥ rt tsiKiv n* ‘4'vx^ e-v«<. “ Our siml exutad somewhere before it mts 
produced in the human form (or hodf) so that it seeim to be immoried ako*^ 
The arguments indeed, generdly spejiking. on which both Plato and other 
philosophers ground their positions, derive their chief interest from the 
importance of the subject, and from the exquisite language in which they 
are clothed. As reasonings they are of little force or value. Thus it is 
€lalK)rately shown or rather asserted in the ‘ Phajdo ’ that contraries always 
come from contraries, as life from death, and death from life, in the works 
of Nature, Another argument Is that the nature or essence of the soul 
is immortality, and hence it is easily inferred that it exists after death, a 
kitui of reasoning hardly deserving the name — ’Oror* to a^eemrov nn 

ttrnv, otXXe r) n n a^avurof Tvy^oiv't 01/rdi, 

itti “ Since that which is immortal is uLu) mksfructihk<t what eke can we 
conclude hut dial the soul hdag (or happening to he) imwor/a/, mmi oho 
be imperishable f'* — ‘Pha‘d.’ A more cogent topic is that of its simplicity, 
from whence the inference is drawn that it must be indestructible, because 
what wo mean by the destruction of matter is its resolution into the 
elements that compose it. In one passage l^lato comes very near the 
argument relied on in the text respecting the changes which the body 
undergoes ; but it apiiears from the rest of the passage that he hjid 
another topic or illustration in view — y«^ av txttrrm rv* 

itaXXet Tojpara, Karecr^tfinf, aXXeof ti xav xoXXtt trn Boyetf 

fioi TO Ttapa. XrX 4 aireXXi/ejr». trt ^u»to( tov etvfi^otorsu, etXX^ fi xii 

TO xrzTotT^ifiefitiyov ma. ^xottov ptvr' uf titit otjts o(irsXXt/04T» n 

•4^0^91* TO TiXiuraiov v^atruK tv^uv awTijv i<^ovifa.¥^ Koa Tovrsu posov 

flr^or aroXXvg^at—*'' But 1 should rather say that each of mr smk 
wears out many Indies, though these should live many years; for if the body 
runs out and is destroyed, the man still living, hut the soul always repairs 
that which is worn mt, it would follow of necessity that the soul when it 
perished would happen to have its last covering, ami to perish only just 
before that covering f — 'Phasd.’ A singular instance of the incapacity of 
the ancients to observe facts, or at least the habitual carelessness; with 
wliich they admitted relations of them, is afforded in anoth^ of these 
arguments, Socrates is made to refer, in the ‘ Phaedo,^ to tlie aptioarance 
of ghosts near places of burial as a well* known and admitted fact, and as 
proving that a portion of the soul for a while survived the body, but par- 
t<K>k of its nature and likeness, and was not altogether tmmhrtal. This 
distinction between the mortal or sensitive and the immortal or intellectual 
part of tlie foul pervades the Platonic theisnu We have observed already 
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in the statomeni; of Pluiarch) tliAt the Fiatohiste held the or Intellect 
to be contained in the or soul, and the same doctrine occurs in o^er 
passages. AtlatOtle reg^ds the soul in like manner as composed of two 
pairts — the active, or and the passive: the former he represents as 
alone Immortal and eternal; the latter as destructible, rot/rofiovoy otSetwro* 
ixilitfiTf I 3>f •* Nic. Bth.* 

It must, however, ije admitted, that the belief of the ancients was more 
firm and inom sound than their i-caiionings were cogent. Tlie whole tenor 
of the doctrine in the ‘ Fh«do* refers to a renewal or continuation of the 
soul as a separate and individual existence, after the dissolution of the 
body, and with a complete consciousness of personal identity — in shoit, 
to a continuance of the same rational being’s existence after death. The 
liberation from the body Is treated as the beginning of a new and more 
|>erfect life— eevrn xafi* aurnf Ti Sffreti rov fftafAaroi' 

F 90 (jfnXiuTtjff our t), Xenophon thus makes Cyrus deliver himself 
to bis children on his death-bed — Oort/ tyayt, &> tra^hff ooh roorg 

tonari^fi* a/g a f**” *** ^^nra/ eoifjLttri »?., orttv 5£ 

Tovroo eftatkketyrti — ovhi yi «<r«f iffrat h tontietv 

TOO et^^dvos '^otfAitrog 'hi^et yuv^rm^ oo^i T^vro akX* oretv ^aros 

not,* « vot/f tKK^i6r,^ tots xat 0aavi//,MTeerfiv ukos ett/rov uveti.* Cicoro 

has translated the whole jiassage u|>on this subject beautifully, though 
somewhat paraphrastically ; Init this portion he has given more literally 
— **Mihl quidem nunquara persuaderi ix)tuit, aniinos dum in corporibus 
essent morialibus, vivere ; quum exisserit ex iis, emori : nec vero turn 
aninium esse insipientem, quum cx insipienti corpore evasisset ; sed quum 
omni admixtione coiqioris liberatus purus et integer esse coepisset, euni 
esse sapientem.”f — “ For I, my sons, never could persuade myself that the 
soul was living while it continued in a mortal body, and died when dis- 
missed from it ; nor could I ever persuade myself that it became unin- 
tellectual on its separation from an unintellectual body ; but that when 
the mind acted without restraint and was purified (was freed from admix- 
ture with the body), then it became most intellectual.” 

None of the ancients, indeed, has expressed himself more clearly or 
more beautifully upon the subject than this great philosopher and rheto- 
rician. His reasoning, too, resfKictiug it, greatly exceeds in soundness 
and in sagacity that of the Grecian sages. Witness the admirable argu- 
ment in the Tusculan Questions. They who deny the doctrine, says he, 
can only allege as tlie ground of their disbelief the difficulty of compre- 
hending the state of the soul severed from the iKidy, as if they could 
comprehend its state in the body. “ Quasi vero intelUgant, qiialis sit in 
ipso corpore, qu» conforniatio, qua magnitudo, qui locus.” — “ As if they 
could comprehend what it was even when in the body, its fonn, size, and 
situation.” ** Hsec reputent isti (he adds) qui negant animum sine corjiore 
se Intelligere posse; videbunt quern in i|)so corpore intelligant. Mibi 
quidinn natnram animi intuenti, multo dif&cilior occurrit cogitatio, rnultO(|U6 
obscttrior, qualis animus in corpore sit, tanquam alienas domi, quain qualia, 
cwm exierit, et in liberum coelum quasi domuin suam vcnerit.”|— “Such 

V Cyr<jp. it.;; , , 

1 t>e SeneiJt. 80.— Here the words “omni admixtione,’* Ac, arc added, 

t i. 22. 
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are the opinions of those who that they lainnot cjomprehend how the 
mind can ®dst distinct from the body, who yet conipreliended it when it 
was in the body. To me, when I contemplato the hatnte of the sold, the 
subject is more obscure, and it is much more dilhcalt to conceive what the 
soul is in the body, as in a house not belonging to It, than what it may 
lie when it has left the body, and has come into the open heaveh as into 
its own house.*’ That he derived the most refined gratification from such 
contemplations, many passages of his writings attest ; none more than 
those towards the close of the ‘Cato Major,’ which must often have cheered 
the honest labourers for tlieir country and their kind in tlie mii^t of an 
ungrateful and univorthy generation. An censes (ut de me alu|aid 
more senum glorier) me tantos labores diuruos nocturnosque, fiomi iniU- 
ti^ue suscepturum fiiisse, si iisdem finibus gloriam tneam, quibus vitam 
essem terminatunis ? Nonue melius multo fuisset otiosam a5tatcm et 
quietam sine ullo labore aut cr)ntentione traducere” — “ Tbinh you— to 
speak somewhat of myself after the manner of old men — think you tliat 1 
should ever have undergone such toils, by day and by night, at home and 
abroad, had 1 believed that the term of my life was to be the period of 
my renown? How much better would it have been to wile away a list- 
less being and a tranquil, void of all strife, and free from any labour?”* 
And, again, that tamous passage: *‘0 pimtlarum diem quum ad illud 
divinum animonim concilium cajtmnque prolkiscar ; quumque tx hac turba 
et coUuvione discediirn !” — “Delightful hour! when I shaU journey towartls 
that divine assemblage of spirits, and depart from this crowd of polluted 
things r’t 

The Platonic ideas of a future state, as well as those adopted by the 
Homan sage, distinctly relerred to an account njuderetl, and rewards or 
punishments awarded for the things done in the body — iraprx «-«»<>, 
says Plato, tu^n agsrttf pe^vr^iats tv rw jS/y %et,X9f 

rtfAtfv h fAiyaXY! We oitffht to act in nil things so as to pursue 
virtue md wisdom in this life, for the labour is excellent and the hojm 
great ,'* — (‘De Degg,’ x.) Ta» h opra hpu* »pr»s ufiamrsv upm, 

ypo^np t'PropSfMc.XopiPop^ hm etXXotf xfrtipecty ’^cuffovra 

0 pt>jt£«S a •rxr^tiioi Xtyw, ptv ayuSu r* kukS 

— *^In truth each of us — (hat ix to say each soul — is immortal ^ mtd 
departs to other Gods (or Gods in another world) to render an account m 
the laws of the state declare. This to the good is matter of confidence, but 
to the wicked of terror.^' — (‘Dc Legg.’ xii.) So in the lK;ghming of the 
‘Epinomis,* he says that a glorious pros|)ect iXw/r) is held out to 
us of attaining, when we die, the happiness not to be enjoyed on earth, and 
to gain which after death w c had exerted all our efforts. In the ‘ Phajdo,’ 
where he is giving a somewhat fanciful picture of the next world, he tells 
us that souls which have committed lesser crimes come us rn*,X*ppnP nm 
t»’4 OiKSiiSt T* xeu xa^fKt^sutpOi reap h ttlunnpu.rm h»af jfturoXvovrm 

u Vit n “ they remain in that spacer and being clmtmd (orptitged) 

of their offences^ are released -f (from w^henco the ides and the name of 
ywryofory i^is been taken). But such as have be^ incurably wicked, 
murderers imd others, are driven, he says, into Tartarus, suvsri 

I • De Senect, 82. 


t ibidas. 
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It tfl remarkable, that in 

tbeei^e work, Flat©, 6 seme words have not been interpolated in tbe 
teSKt^ lool^ to some direct ^vine communications of light upon 

lliis subject 1 recommends abidid^ by the light of reason till that shall 
l>e granted. l!^t us, he says, choose the best human reason, and, sUting 
on It like a raft, pass through the dangers of life, unless (or until) n /«»t« 
Suwai<rs ari^aXirri^dV »«! fWi fit(i»tort^9u ox^ifietrof n Xfiyav 

fimu Vint unless some one can pass us over more easily 

(xn^m/^y some stronger veMch or divine word.'^f 
The passage in the ‘Soinnium Scipionis,’ where celestial enjoyments are 
he^ out M the rewards of public virtue, is well known. The precision 
indM of the language to»ichin^ a future state, which marks this treatise, 
is singular, approaching to that of the New Testament — “beati mvo sem- 
jiiterno frauhtur^’ — “ the blessed enjoy eternal life ; ” — “ ea vita via est in 
cmlam et in hunc coetum eorum qui jam vixerunt et corpore laxati ilium 
incolunt locum ‘‘this life is the road to heaven and to the society of 
tho^ who, liberated from the body, inhabit that place;” — “immo vero ii 
viVUttt, qui ex corporum vinculis, tanquam e carcere, evolaverunt ; vestra 
vero, qum dkitur vita, mors est ” — “ they live indeed who, freed from the 
chains of the body, have flown avray as from a prison ; but your life, as it 
is called, is death — “Sic habeto, non esse te mortalem, sed corpus hoc; 
nec enim tu is es, quern forma ista declarat, sed mens cujusque, is est 
quisque consider thus, that thou art not mortal, but thy body only; 
for thou art not that which thy form exhibits, but the mind of every man 
is the man;”~-“ animus in domum suain pervolabit, idque ocius faciet, si 
jam turn, quum erit inclusus in corpoiv, cminebit foras, et ca quai extra 
erunt contemplans, quara maxime sc h corpore abstrabet ” — “ the soul will 
hy away to its home, and that the more readily, if, while included in the 
body, it elevates itself above the body by the contemplation of those things 
which especially abstract it from the body.” These things have given rise 
to doubts of the authenticity of the treatise — doubts easily removed by 
looking to the many absurdities respecting the celestial bodies and the 
othor acconipaniments of heaven with w'hich the w'ork abounds ; to the 
Platonic doctrine respecting motion as the essence of mind, which it adopts ; 
and also to the doctrine distinctly stated of the pre-existent state. 


Notk IX. — Page 85. 

0/ Bishop Warhurto7i's Theory concerning the ancient Docirine 
of a Future State, 

To any one who had read the extracts in the last Note, but stiU more h) 
one whn was familiar with the ancient writers fcpm whose works they are, 
tkkeu, it . might appear quite impossible that a question should ever be:-^ 
raised upon the general l^lief of antiquity in a Future State, and the be- 
lief of some most eminent of the philosopher, at least, in a state of 

♦rii»3, flhid. 
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reward and puniahments. K^varibdess m there ia ikptbing plain to 
which the Influence of a precono^ved opinion and the deidre of fartliering 
a favourite hypothesis will not bHn^men, and as thdir Windness in 
cases bears even a proportion to their learning and ingenuity, it has thus 
fered with the point in question, and Bishop Warhurtott has denied that 
any of the ancients except Socrates really believed ih a future state of tiie 
soul individually, and subject to reward or punishment He took up this 
aigument because it seemed to strengthen his extraordinary reasoning 
upon the Legation of Moses. It Is therefore necessary flrst to state how 
his doctrine bears ufx>n that reasoning. 

His reasoning is tins. The inculcating of a future state of fetribotion 
is necessary to the well-being of society. * All men, and especially all the 
wisest nations of autiquit}", have agreed in holding such a doetriha neces- 
sary to be inculcated. But there is nothing of the kind to be found in the 
Mosaic dispensation. And hero he pauses to obseiwe that these .proposi- 
tions seem too clear to re<piire any proof. Kcverthctes his whole work 
is consumed in proving them ; and tlie conclusion from tlie whole, tliat 
therefore the Mosaic law is of Divine original, is left for a further work, 
which never appeared ; and yet this is the very position which all, or 
almost all who may read the book, and even yield their assent to it, are 
the most inclined to reject. Indeed it may well 1)0 doubted if this work, 
learned and acute as it is, and showing the author to be botli well reitd 
and well fitted for controversy, ever satisfied any one except perhaps 
Bishop Hurd, or ever can dcraoristratc anything so well as it proves the 
preposterous and perverted ingenuity of an able and industrious man. 

That such was very far from being the author's opinion we have ample 
proof. He terms Ids work ‘ A Demonstration.' He describes his reason- 
ing “ as very little short of mathematical certainty,'' and to which no- 
thing but a mere physical passibility of the contrary can be opposed 
and he declares his only difficulty to Ije in “ telling whether the pleasnm 
of the discovery or the wonder that it is now to make be the greater.** 
Accordingly in tlie correspondence between him and his friend Bishop 
Hurd, the complete success of tlie ‘ Demonstration ’ is always assumed, 
and the glory of it is made ihe topic of endless and even mutual gmtnla- 
tion, not without pity and even vituperation of all who can remain dis- 
satisfied, and who are habitually and comidacently classed by name with 
the subjects of Pope’s well-known satire. 

The two things which the author alw'ays overlooked were the possibility 
of a human lawgiver making an imperfect system, and of sceptics 
holding the want of tlie sanction in question to be no argument for the divine 
origin of the Mosaic law, but rather a proof of its flawing from a human 
and flillible source. As these “mere possibilities” are wholly Independent 
of the admission that every word in the book is correct, andi idl tiU petsi- 
tions are demonstrated, and as nothing whatever is said to exdude such 
suppositions* it is manifest that a more useless and absurd argument never 
was maintahied upon any grave and important subject. The mOrit of the 
book lies in its learning and its collateral argument; indeed nearly the 
wholeis collateral, and unconnected with the purpose of the reasoning. But 
much even jpf that collateral matter is fanciful and unsound. The flincy 
that the dj^ntofiEneas to hell in the sixth book of the *.<Eo«id * is a veiled 
account fte Eleurinian Mysteri^sj has probably made od few proselytes 



B» the i»ai* the ' BemoRstration;*^ and if any one has lent hi$ ear 

to tk» theory INt the andeats bad no belief in a future state of retribu^on, 
it eau only N fhun being led away by confident assertion from the esc- 
amination of the facts. 

This position of Bishop Warburton is manifestly -wholly unnecessary to 
the proof of his general theoiy. But he thought it would show more 
strongly the opinion entertained of the uses to be derived from inculcating 
the doctrine of a Future State, if he could prove that they who held it in 
public, and with political’ Views, did not themselves believe it. 

The way in which he tries to prove this is by observing that there pre- 
vailed among the old philosophers, as well as lawgiv-ers, a principle of 
pre^agating what they knew to be false opinions for the public benefit, and 
of thus holding one kind of doctrine in secret, the uoteric^ and another, 
the exoimitf in public. Of this fact there is no doubt, but its origin is 
hardly to be thus traced to design always prevailing. The most ancient 
notions of religion w»ere the birth of fear and ignorarjce in the earliest ages, 
and the fancy of the poets mingled with these, multiplying and improving 
and polishing the rude imaginations of popular terror and simplicity. 
The rulers of the community, aiding themselves by the sanctions which 
they drew from thence, favoured the continuance and prc>pagation of the 
delusions : and philosophers who afterwards arose among the people were 
neith^ disposed themselves nor permitted by the magistrate openly to 
expose the errors of the jwpular faith. Hence they taught one doctrine 
in private, while in public they conformed to the prevailing creed, and 
the observances w'hich it enjoined. 

But whatever be the origin of the double doctrine, Bishop Warburton 
cannot expect that its mere existence, and the use made of it by ancient 
wiitera and teachers will prove his position, unless he can show that the 
future state of retribution is only mentioned by them upon occasions of an 
eaioteric€d kind, and never w hen esotencalhj occupied. Now this he most 
signally fails to do; indeed he can hardly be said fairly to make' the 
attempt, for his rule is to make the tenor of the doctrine the criterion 
of esoteric or exoteric^ instead of showing tlie occasion to be one or the 
other from extrinsic circumstances, which is manifestly begging the ques- 
tion most Unscrupulously. It seems hardly credible ihat so acute and 
practised a controversialist should so conduct an argument, but it is quite 
true. As oBen as anything occurs in favour of a Future State, he says 
it was said eseotericallt/ ; and whenever he can find anything on the 
opposite side, or leaning towards it (which is really hardly at all in the 
Platonic or Ciceronian writings), he sets this down for the esoteric senti- 
ments of the writer. But surely if there be any meaning at all in the 
doable doctrine, whatever may have been its origin, the occasion is every- 
thing, and there can be no difficulty in telling whether any given opinion 
Am mmntamed esoterically or not, by the circumstances in whicli, and the 
purposes for which, it was propounded. 

The argument on which he dwells most Is drawn from the allusion 
made by Csesar in the discussion upon the punishment of the conspirators 
as related by Sallust, ** Ultra (mortem) nequo curse neque gaudio locum 
esse ;** arid iNm the way in which Cato and Cicero evade, he says, rather 
than answer him, appealing to the traditions of antiquity and the authority 
of their ancestors instead of arguing the point. (^Div. Leg.* 111. 2. 5.) 
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Can anything be xhcwe inconclasive than thlal^ Granting thfil Sallnst 
in making speeches fbr Cajsar and Cato (whom by the way h^ makes 
apeak in the selfsame style, that ts, in his own SoUaiitlaii adhered 
to the sentiments each delivered; and fiwther/that Cassar nam 
topic not as a mere rhetorical figure, but as a serious tcia^ against capital 
punishment, and as showing that there is mercy and tiot severity in such 
inflictions (a very strong sui)position to make respecting so pya<tisedl and 
so practical a reasoner as Cains Caesar); surely «sp bold a position as prac- 
tical atheism brought forn ard in ihe Roman sen&te was far more likely to 
be met, whether by the decorum of Cato or the skill of Oioaro, wi&i a 
general api>eal to the prevalence of the contrary belief, and its meting on 
ancient tradition, than with a rncmphysic&l or theological dlsoottme singu- 
larly out of season in such a debate. To make tke'ease our own j let us 
suppose some member of Farliament, or of the Chamber of Depiittes, so ill 
judged as to denounce in short but plain terms the religion of the countiy, 
— would any j^erson advert further to so extravagant a speech than to 
blame it, and in general expressions signify the indignation it had eWeitedV 
Would not an answer out of Lardner, or Paley, or Pascal be deemed 
almo.st as ill-timed as tlui attack? To be sure neither Cato nor Cicero 
arc represented as testifying any gi-eat disgust at the language of Caesar, 
but this, as well indeed as the topic being introduced at all by the latter, 
only shows that the doctrine of a Future State was not on© of the tenets 
much diffused among the j)eople. or held peculiarly sacred by them. Had 
the orator vindicated Catiline by showing how much less flagitious his 
bad Ilf© was than that of some of the gods to w'hom altars were erected 
and worship rendered, a very diffeixmt burst of invective would have been 
called down upon the blasphemous offender. 

In truth, the passage tlius reliwl upon only shows, like all the rest of 
the facta, that tlie doctrine of rctri!)ution was rather more cao/eric than 
txoUsrw anunig the ancients. The elaborate dissertation of Bishop War- 
burton’s upon the Mysteries, provtjs this cfibctually, and clearly refutes 
his whole argument, I’cr to prove that the doctrine of future i^ibution 
was ii«ed at all as an engine, of state, he is forced to allege that it was the 
secret disclosed to the initiattxi in the Sacred Mysteries ; which, according 
to Cicero, were not to be viewed by the imprudent eye. (No impniden- 
tiam quidem oculonim adjici flis est, * I)e Legg.’ 1 1. 14^ Surely this would 
rather indicate that such doctrines were not inculcated indtscrimmatelv, 
and that at all events, wh<m a philosopher gives them a place in his works, 
it cannot be in purauanc ^ of a ]»lan for deceiving the multituda into a 
belief different from his own. It is indeed plain enough that the bulk of 
the i>©ople were restrained, if by any sanctions higher thtm those of the 
penal laws, rather by the belief of constant intori^sition from the gods. 
An expectation of help from their flavour or of punishmaat their 
anger in tMs -hfe ana withmit any delay, formed tlm creed of Grei^s 
and the Kotham; and nothing else is to be found in either pce^bk 
to Zaieuods the Locrian’s laws quoted by Bishop Warhurtoit, pr^^^^^t^^ 
passj^ of Cicero 8 treatise, to which he also refers. * Div. II. 3, 

Among vtbc fnl||k notable inadvertencies of his argumea^ 'eancealed 
from by «F exul)erant learning and a dogmatism hiMy to ^ 1^ 

parallHld, >|b the neglecting to observe how diflMtly the aii>osranw^ 
the dootrinit in the ;^ce8 where we And it is reconciled with his nutioa of 
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it» Imying fojrBEi^ the of the Mpteriee. What j^art iu those 

Mjatteries Oicew-s ahd Plato’s «n4 Seueca's aad Xenophon’s wj^lUngs 
bear? i;herp 'ire have i|ie, tetrtne plainly stated; possibly to the ivorid 
at leirgeriwaiwy* learned reader only-^but 

aaaftiSlly «bt by the Hierophant or the Mystagogne, to the initiated. 
This ie wholly iticonsisteht with the notion of its being resemd for these 
alone« It is OfitmUy Inconsistent with the theory that it was promulgated 
for the purposes of deception; for sach purijoses would have been far better 
served by decidedly makihg it a part neither of the instruction given to 
the select and initiated few, nor of the doctrine confined to the students of 
philosophy, but of the common, vulgar, popular belief and ritual, which it 
is not to have been. • The truth undeniably is, that as, on the 

one hand, it was not universally preached and inculcated, so neither was 
it mjy frtyittcry forbidden to be divulgeil — that it was no part of the vulgar 
creed, nor yet so repugnant to the religion «f the country as to }j« con- 
cealed from prudentiad considerations, like the unity of the Deity, the 
fabulousness of the ordinary polytheistic superstitions, as to the gods and 
goddesses, the demigods, and the Furies. I'hese opinions w'ere indeed 
esoterw?, and only promulgated among the learned. A few allusions, and 
but a few, are found to them in any of the classical autliors whose w'rit- 
in|a^ were intended for general perusal, and chietiy to the parts which had 
in process of time become too gross even for the vulgar, such as the 
Furies, Cerberus, &c., which Cicero describes as unfit for the belief of even 
an ignorant or doting old woman (Qua? anus tarn cxcors, &c. ‘ De Nat. 

Ueor.,’ and 'Tusc. Quaest.’), and which are treated as fables both by De» 
moethenes in tliat noble passage where he exclaims that the Furies, who 
are represented in the scene as driving men with burning torches 
VU 9 are our bad passions, and by Cicero in words (Hi 

faces, h» flammas &c.) almost translated from the Greek. 

After all, can anything be more violent than the supjKvsition that those 
philosophers, for the purpose of deceiving the multitude, delivered opinions 
not held by themselves, and delivered them iu profound philosophical 
treatises ? It is in the ‘ Phacdo ’ and the ‘ Timajus ’ (hardly intelligible to the 
learned), and the ‘Tusculan Questions,’ and the ‘Soninium Scipionis,’ in an 
ag© wrben there wei'e hardly any readers beyond the di.sciple.s of the several 
sects, that those exoteric matters are supposed to be conveyed for accom- 
plishing the pur[}Ose8 of popular delusion — not in poems and speeches, 
read in the Portico or pronounced in the Forum. If then the records i»f 
thidr opinions on the most recondite subjects were chosen for the deposi- 
torten of esaot^ric faith, where are we to look for their esoteric doctrines? 
Biidiop Warbarton must needs answer, in the veiy same records ; for to 
this he is driven, because he has none other ; and he cannot choose but 
admit that whole afgument is utterly defective, if it stops short at 
only showing those opinions to have been delivered, even if proved to l)e 
unl^ he can also show opposite doctrines to have been esotefi-^ 
mlfy entj^tained-^masmuch as a person might grant the former to have 
been delivered tor popular use (which, however, Bishop Warburton does 
not prove), and yet deny that they were assumed for the purpose of de- 
ceptioni Accordingly he is driven to find, if he can, proofs of those oppo- 
site doctrines in the ^-same writings where he says the exoteric ones are 
nonve^'ed. However, nothing surriy can he more absurd than this; for 
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it Is to mwntain tlint Plato and Cicero pretended to believe a ibtore state 
of retribution in ordw to deceive the multitude, by atating it in the same 
writings in which they betrayed their ml sentiments to be the verjr re- 
verse. And this absurdity is the same, and this argument is as oogeitty if 
we take the double doctrine to apply, not-— as we are, in favour of the 
Bishop’s argument, generally supposing — to a difference between what 
was taught in the face of the people and what was resen'ed for the 
scholars, but to a division of the scholars into two classes, one only of 
whom was supposed to see the whole truth — for tlie same writings on this 
subject are said to contain both the statements of it Nevertheless let us 
shortly see how he finds any such contrar}' statemente, or any means of 
explaining away tl»c positive and precise Vlicta, and even reasonings, cited 
in the former note (Note VIII.). 

1. There can be no doubt that both the Greek and Homan philosophers 
disbelieved part of the jiopular doctrine as tu iuture retribution, those 
punishments to wit, which are of a gross and <Mrporeal nature; and, ac- 
cordingly, w'hat Tiinffius the I.A>crian and others have said of the 

^tvai proves nothing, for it applies to those only. Strabo plainly speaks 
of these only in tlie passage where he observes that women and the volgar 
are not to be kept pious and virtuous by the lessons of philosophy, but by 
superstition, wdiich cannot he maintained without mythology (fablc-mak- 
ing) and prodigies (hx ^nu9at/jtav4et(' V ttv* »¥.v juyhvraiTt/tg Matt 

r-^etruxf'), for he gives as examples of these, Jupiter’s Thunder, tlic 
Snakes of the Furies, &c. 

2, Nothing can be more vagtie than the inference drawn from stich 
passages as those in Cicero and S(*neca, where a doubt is expressed on the 
subject of a Future State, and a wisli of more C(»gt*nt prooft seems betrayed 
— as where OicHjro makes one of his proh)cu(t>rs, in the Titsciilan Questkms, 
say, that when he lays down the ‘ Phsedo,’ which had persuaded him, 
“ assensio omnis ilia elnbitur” (i. 3 1), — “ Ail that conviction glides away/* 
and when Seneca sj>eaks of tlie philosophers as ** reni gratlssimam pro- 
mittentes magis quarn pi*ol.)entes,” — “ l^romising a pleasing thing rather 
than proving it,” and call& it “bellum somnium.” — (‘Kpist.* 102,)— A 
beautiful dream.” No one pretends that the ancieuts had a firm and 
abiding oj)inion, founded on very cogent reasons, respecting a Future State ; 
and with far sounder theologians than they were, the anxiety naturally 
incident to so momentous an inquiry may well excite ocmsional doubts, 
and even apprehensions. Who questions Ur. Johnson’s general belief in 
Revelation, because in n.oments of depression, when desiderating some 
stronger evidence, he w<as kindly told by a religious friend that he surely 
had enough, and answered, “ JSir^ I wo^i have more f ” 

8, When Strabo speaks of the Brahmins having invented fables, like 
Plato, upon future judgounit, it is plain that he alludes to those specula- 
tions in the ‘Pbaedo,’ which are avowedly and purposely given as ima^nairy 
respecting the details of another world. To no other part of the Plamnlc 
doctrine can the Brahininicfil mythology l)e likened: nor would there be 
any accuracy of speech at all in comparing those fables to the more abstract 
doctrines bf the immortality of the auul, as the words literally do— (<wriri^ 

MM art^t rfje 

4. The quotation from Aristotle may refer to this world merely, bht jft 
is certain^ made a good deal stronger in Bishop Warburton’s translal^ 
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W y»^ »»t «p^i* vthtatTt T ouM ««» 

0t>ym4p*, «j^i »««»« rit«i. ** Death (aa our autiior rendera it) is df alt 
t|dtig$ the tnoBl terrible ; for it is the tinal period of existence, and beyond 
that, it app^ there is neither good nor evil for the dead man to dread 
or hope.** lliis is, at the best, a mere paraphrase. Aristotle says— 

“ it moat ierrible, for it is an end (of m\ and tfiere appears fa be 
nodiing Jitr^er^ good or bad, for (he dead,** Even were we to take this as 
an avowal of the Stagj'tite's opinion in the sense given it by Bishop 
Warburton, it pro%'e8 nothing as to Plato. 

4* Some of the Stoics seem certainly to have held that the dissolution 
of the body dosed the scene, and that the body ceased to exist by the 
resolving of its mortal frame ihto the kindred elements. Nevertheless, 
many oT their observations may be conceived to regard the vulgar super- 
stitions, ahdtnany of their sayings to flow from the habit of grandiloquent 
contempt for $11 bodily suflering. However, no one maintains that all tiie 
ancient sects of Theists, ami each disciple of every sect, firmly believed in 
a ibtttre state ; and it must be remarked that the question raised by Bishop 
Warburton being as to the belief in a state of retribution, his citations 
from Seneca and Ei)ictetus go to deny the future continuance of the soul 
altogether. Now he does not deny that at least some of the ancients did 
believe in this. 

6. But the authority of Cicero presses our author the most closely, and 
accordingly he makes great eflbrts to escape from it After showing some 
drcuinstances, rather of expression than anything else, in his philosophical 
treatises, he cites the oration ‘Pro (Huentio,’ where, speaking of the vulgar 
superstition, he says it is generally dij^believed ; and then asks, “Quid 
alittd mors eripuit prietcr sensum doloris?’' — “What has death taken 
away besides the sense of pairiV’* But this at best Ls a rhetorical 
flourish ; and being delivered in public (though before the judges), never 
could be seriously meant as an esoteric attack on the doctrine. The 
doctrines in the ‘ l)e Ofticiis ’ relate only to the Deity’s being incapable of 
anger or malevolence, on which account Jic f)raises Begulus the more for 
keeping his oath w'heu all philosophers knew «ec‘ Deum nec nocere; 
whidt shows, according to our author, that Cicero could not believe in 
future retribution. But this is said by Cicero only in reference to imme- 
diate punishments, or judgments, as the vulgar term them. At any rate, 
the passage is quite capable of this sense, and every rule of sound con- 
struction binds us to prefer it as consisfent with the other passages on a 
future state, while those passages will bear no meaning but one. We may 
here observe, in passing, tlie gratuitous manner iu which xvorks are held 
esoteric and exoteric, just as suits the pui poses of the argument The 
‘OfiEices’ contain the above passage, and thereibre, Bishop Warburton says 
it ia the work w^hich “bids the fairest of any to Ixj spoken from thebmrt” 
The passage in the * Somniura Scipionis,* “ Omnibus qui patriam coflserva- 
rint, adjuverint, auxerint, certain esse in coolo, ad definitum locum ubi 
be^ti »yo sempitemo fruantur,” QSom. Scip.* 37) — “All who protect, 
and extend their country, are sure to go to heaven, to the appointed 
spat wl^ they are to enjoy eternal blessedness,” is got rid of, by saying 
tiiat the ancients believed souls to be either human, or heroic and demonic, 
an4 that the two last went to heaven to enjoy eternal happiness, but that 
the foriT;er, comprehending the bulk of mankind, did not. This is begging 
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tbo question to no |mrp 08 C^ for it is also gislng np tho point, and at tlie 
utmost only reduces tJie auUior’s position to a denial tJiat the ancients 
!>elieved in tJie immortality of all souls. It must, hoWe^, be Observed, 
that unless be is allowed to assume also something like electim} and pre- 
destination, bo gains luirdly even this in his argument; for if it man by 
patriotic conduct can become one of the heroic souK nnd ,ao ^n eternal 
life, what more distinct admisKsbm can be desired of k future state of retri- 
bution ? That the doctrine of immortality was, by many at "on- 
tined in some such Tvay, may be tnic. That Ixautiful passage in Tacitus 
seems to point that way, ‘*Si non cum corpore extinguttutdr mignm 
anim®*” — (‘ Vit. Ag. sub tin.’) — “ If great souls are not annihilated with 
the body.** 7'hc main pr<»of, howevtr, %ainst Cicero’s belief is drawn 
from the Epistles, where alone, says our author, we can be sum of his 
sjieaking his real sentiments. Yet never did proof more o(Hn|)letely fail. 
Writing to Torquatos, he says, Ncc enirn dum ero, angar o&k re, enm 
omui vacem culpa — et si non ero, sensfi onmino carebo,” (Lib. vl* Ep. 3.); 
— For, if I exist, I shall fee! no anguish from anything, being free from 
all guilt ; and if f do n(»t exist, I vshull be devoid of all sensation and 
to Toraiiius, “ I in a ratio videtur. ferre moderate, prwscrtim cum omnium 
rerum mors sit extremum,” (JJb. vi. Ep. 21.) — “The deepest reason 
seems to be, to endure ])atiently, especially as death is the end of all 
things.** And this, which really means nothing more than a common 
remark on death ending all our pains and troubles, the learned aiitimr 
calls “ professing his (iisbelief in a future state of retribution in the 
frankest manuer.”— ‘ Div. J.eg.’ iii. 

It seems, thon^fore, not too much to say that the ‘ Divine T-egation* does 
not more completely fail in proving lluj grand paradox w'hich forms the 
main object of the argument, and winch has lanm parodied by Soame 
Jenyns, in his most injudicious delcnce of Christianity, than It does in 
supporting ttie minor paradox witioh is taken up incidentally as to the 
real opinions of the ancients, and which, it must l)e admitted, is indeeti 
quite unnecessary to the gt'ncral argument, and as little damages it by its 
entire failure, as it could lielp it by the most eiitire success. 


X. — Skction VI., p. 80. 

A I.EAIINET) and valuable work iip(»n the life of Lord Bacott h'as been 
published by ISU, B. ;Mi)ntagu. tSome very im|x>rtant facts are piuvt^d 
sntisfacUvrily by the ingcadons author, and show how* much the, criminality 
of this gmit man is exaggerated in the common accounts of his fall. 
But ii i.s clearly shown, that ho was prevaileil upon by the Intrigues of 
James I. and his protiigate minister to abandon his own defence, and 
sacrifice himself to their base and crooked iK>licy— a statement which dis- 
graces tliem more than it vi?»dicates him. One thing, however, is unde- 
niable— ‘that they who so loudly blame Bacon overlook the uieanheM of 
almost alj the great statesmen of those courtly tinm 
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INSTINOT—Iotroduction ; (Facts). 

When the General Election of 1837 was near its close, 
and every day brought the accounts of those mighty 
boasts of our expected successes under the new reign, 
so idly made, being overthrown by the activity and 
resources of our adversaries and the listlessness of the 
people on our behalf, Lord A. came to me on his way 
to th^ North, where he was minded to diversify with 
field-sports liis habitual life of farming. Those pur- 
suits had never interfered with the duty he owed his 
country as long as he deemed that the sacrifice of all 
his domestic comforts could prove serviceable to his 
public principles ; nor had they ever at any time pre- 
vented him from cultivating a sound philosophy, in the 
study of which much of his leisure is always consumed. 
When I passed a few days witli him at Wlseton, the 
summer before, we had discussed together sonic of the 
more interesting topics which form the subject of these 
speculations, connected wdth Natural Theology, thougli 
of a substantive interest independent of the relation in 
which they stand to that sublime inquiry ; and, while 1 
remained at Harrington, we had corresponded con- 
stantly on the subject of Instinct, one of the most 
curious in its minute details and of the most interest- 
ing in its.bearings upon the philosophy of mind, inde- 
pendent bf its immediate connexion with theological 

VOL. VI. n 
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S|)oetrlation%;l^ it most iat the same time be admitted, 
one of the liost dxfficolt^ and dpon %b|ch the labooTs 
of philosophei^ have <mt a very %bt 

was natural then that we should rettei*r 
sions when we afterwards met in Westeoretod. The 
weather being fine, we ranged somewhat^ 
lake scenery, and by the rivers and throxigh the Woods 
which variegate our northern country. There Was not 
much to tempt us in the aspistof public affim%; whi^^ 
if not gloomy for the country at large, was yet not 
very flattering for the liberal party, among whom the 
single object seemed now to be the retention of oflSoe, 
and who miglit say with the Roman patriot in the de- 
cline of liberty, — '‘^fostris cniin vitiis, non casfi aliquo, 
rempublicam verbo retinemus, reapse vero jampridem 
amisimus/'* Nor, indeed, on these matters was there 
a perfect agreement between us two; for while we 
augured as little favourably the one as the other of 
our prospects, we ascribed to dlflForejit causes the con- 
dition of affairs wliich gave rise to those forebodings.: 
he, tracing it to the great natural weight and influence 
of the Tories throughout the country, both in church 
and stiite ; I, relying more on the energies of an im- 

C ^ed and active l>eople, provided the government 
acted so as to merit their support ; but lamenting 
that no pains had been taken by them to show any 
superiority of popular principles, or make the country 
feel itself better off under their rule than they would 
have been under the adverse faction, while I perceived 
sufficiently plain indications that the accession of the 
Court favour in this new reign would have the effect 
of lessening rather than promoting any popular tend- 
encies which miglit still exist. Altogether, therefore, 
the state of the commonwealth was a subject less suited 
to en^ge our conversation; and we naturally dwelt 

* own miscondnet, not by any calamity, thotigb we may 

rtill name of a free government, we yet bave lost tli^ reality.'’— 

Cic. M b. v. 
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little upon pairing and unplea^g topics^ as 
fiwtary, tranritory, and fleeting — ‘‘ista n^ per- 

cunctaii nec aucure sine molestiS. poasumus,” ^ But 
upon tliose meters of permanent interest and universal 
iinpor^ine^} and wMcn tEe follies or faults of njon 
could pot despoil of their dignity or deprive of their 
relish; we loved to expatiate ; and* coming to the island 
in tjip neighbouring river, found a convenient seat 
where discussion mfeht be carried on under the 
cool shade wliich the wood afforded against an autumnal 
sun: ^^Here,” said I, “we may resume our Wisetou 
conversation.” — "‘Ventum in insulam est. vero 

nihil est ammnius; utenira hoc qmisi rostro finditur 
Fibreuus, et divisus equaliter in duas partes latera 
hmc ailuit, rapideque dilapsus cito in unum confluit, et 
tantum coinplectitur quod satis sit inodicae palfestrae 
loci ; quo effecto tanqiiam id habuerit operis ac muneris 
ut hanc nobis efticeret sedem ad disputandum, statim 
praecipitat in Lireni.”t — “Here,” said I, “we may re- 
sume our Wiseton conversation “ si videtur consida- 
mus luc in umbra, atque ad earn partem sermonis ex 
qufi, egressi sinnus rcvertamur.”$ 

A, llave you reconsidered my opinion, or rather the 
inclination of opinion, which 1 had last year, that it 
will be advisable, if not necessary, to begin with de- 
fining Instinct, in order tliat we may the more clearly 
understand what we are discussing ? 

J?* I have indeed; and 1 remain of my own, as often 

* Things which wc can neither inquire about nor hear without vexa- 
tioii.”-— Cuj. Acnd, Qmpst. lib. ii. 

t “ We came to the island. But than this spot nothing can he more 
agreeable; for here the Fibrenus is sjdit as by the prow of a vessel, and 
being divided into two equal branches, washes the sides; then, after 
rapidly separating, it quickly unites in one stream, embracing space 
enough of ground for a moderate-sized place of exercise: after which, as 
if it only had the work and office of providing us with a seat for our dis- 
cussion, it straightway falls into the Liris.”— .Cic, de Ijeg. lib. ii. 

X “ If you please we juay here sit down under this shade, and revert to 
that part of our conversation from, which we had departed.” — Cic, de Leg* 
Ub.a 
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happens through obstinacy and unwillingness to give 
up a preconieived notion ; but here it I belieyOf 
from much reflection upon the sub|eet, that 
gard the definition as rather the end of bur 
than its commencement. Indeed, this may gener^ly 
be observed of metaphysical, or rather j^y^plogical 
inquiries ; they are not like those of the matnematioiai^i, 
who must begin by defining; but that is because to 
definition is, in fact, a statement of part of the hypo- 
thesis in each proposition. Thus, whoever enunciates 
any proposition respecting a property of the circle, pre- 
dicates that property of a figure whose radii are all 
equal ; and it is as if he began by saying, Let there 
be a curve line, such that all the straight lines dr^wn 
from its points to anotlicr point within it are equal, 
then I say that the rectangles arc equal, which, &c/* 
The general dctijiition only saves the trouble of repeat- 
ing this assumption, as part of the hypothesis in each 
proposition. Ihit the nature of instinct, or of any otlmr 
thing of which we discourse in psychology, is not the 
hypothesis we start from ; it is the goal or conclusion 
we are seeking to arrive at. Indeed, so it is in physical 
science also; we do not begin, but end, by defining the 
qualities of bodies, or their action on one another. 

A, I grant this. But if there be more tilings than 
one which men call by the same nanic, for example, of 
Instinct, must we not begin by ascertaining what we 
mean by the word, in order to avoid confusion ? And 
this seems to bring on the necessity at least of some 
definition. 

B, 1 agree that there must in this case be a defini- 
tion; but it is only a definition of terms, and does not 
imply our stating the nature of the thing defined : it 
only implies that we must uridershind what the thing 
is to which the given word applies, and, if two things 
go under the same name, that we should be agreed in 
t|e outset which of the two things we mean when we 

>^||||} the word ; perhaps, that w© invest some second 
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name, oi* give sdme jpeiifyiiig th^ given 

one/ one of the two tWngfe, and keep the 

differet^ distinct. ' 

A The best way will be that we should come to 
particuli0i»~giTe an example or two : perhaps it may 
suffice to mention the different kinds of Instinct, if, 
which 1 take for granted you do not doubt, there be 
more, things than one going under that name. 

JS. Certainly *, and mere can here be no difficulty at 
all in our way ; and, to show you how little alarmed 1 
am at defining, when it is clear that I am only called 
upon to define a word, and thereby make a distinct re- 
ference to a thing known or unknown in its own nature 
— not to pretend giving an account of that nature — I 
will at once begin by both inventing names and defin- 
ing their meaning. There are some Instincts which 
may be called plnjmealy and others mental, in the 
animal system ; by physical I mean those actions or 
motions or sta tes of body w hich are involuntary ; as 
the action of the heart, and the peristaltic motion of 
the bowels, over which, generally speaking, we have 
no direct control by the operation of the will — for 1 
put out of view such rare instances, almost monstrous, 
as Darwin has recorded of a person who could suspend 
the pulsations of his heart at pleasure, and another, 
still more rare, of one who could, at will, move his 
bowels by accelerating the peristaltic action.* Even if 
all men could acquire such control over those motions, 
they would still be involuntary; because they could 
still be carried on wdiolly without our will interfering, 
and without our minds necessarily having any know- 
ledge whatever of them. So the secretions are all 
pertbrmed involuntarily, and may go on wholly ^vith- 
out our knowledge ; we can affect them as we can the 
involuntary motions of the heart and fluids, indirectly, 
because the passions and feelings of the mind have 


♦ Zoonomia, 
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always an effect tipon them; but still thgy exist and 
proceed, the parts perform their functions? and those 
1 unctions serve the ends of their appoiiitmcht, wholly 
independent of our >vill, or of any effort whatever on 
our part. We can affect them also immediately through 
the influence of physical agents, voluntarily applied as 
stimulants or sedatives, or the operation of voluntary 
motion, as well as mediately by the power whic|t the 
mind derives from its union ivith the body ; but tliey 
can go on of themselves, and, in all cases of healthy 
condition, go on better without any the least intenfup* 
tion on our part than with it. 

A. This is certain : my only doubt is whether these 
can be justly or correctly termed instinctive operations 
at all. When I speak "of Instinct, I mean something 
very different ; namely, those voluntary movements, or 
that voluntary action of the mental faculties which is 
contradistinguished from reason. However, there is no 
harm, but much convenience, in beginning by defining 
and classifjdng, so as to leave on one side the physic*^ 
and involuntary instincts — those thiiigs which may pro- 
perly enough be called incidents of animal life, becUiise 
there seems great difficulty in drawing a line between 
such motions and actions and those which subsist in 
vegetables. 

B. There does certainly appear to be this difficulty. 
I hardly see how any line can be drawn between the 
motions of the lowest species of animal, the mollUsca 
for instance, and those found in plants. There is in 
both organized form, a system ot vessels, growth by 
extension not by apposition, a circulation of fluids and 
secretion of solids from those fluids, or of one fluid from 
another. There is also production of seed, and from 
the seed continuation of the species. But it is not only 
convenient that w^o should define in order to leave on 
one side what wo are not to discuss, that it may not 
confound our inquiry ; the definition and classification 
may alsgparry hs on, some littio way, in our argument 
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with iwpecsfc to the cither chm of Instiacts, la^iaet 
pi:op0ri3^ ^ 0 ^ the Mental Instincts; at Ifiiast, it 

seenis at the very outset with an analogy. 

A* I have a least a suspicion, of all ando- 

gies, bM neveir more than when on the slippery heights 
of an obscu^^ subject ; when we are as it were inter 
pf a metophysical ^ and feeling, per- 

haps greying, our way in the dark or among the clouds, 
I then regard analogy .as a dangerous light, a treach- 
erous fatuus. 

J?, It is even so, if we follow it beyond where we 
can see quite clear and find a firm footing. But all 
light is good, and the best way is not to despair, still 
less put out any glimmering we have, but rather to 
increase it by adaing others, or make it available by 
using apt instruments. However, wc are gejtting too 
metaphorical : only it is my comfort that you began, 
and that I am led astray by one who (as you said in 
your inimitable letter to your Lancashire antagonist) 
is not one of ‘Uhe eloquent people.’' But to return 
IVom where your poetical imagery led Us — analogy 
may sometimes illustrate, and it may often lead to use- 
ful and strict inquii*y, by suggesting matters for com- 
parison and investigation. 

A, Then what comparison do you make between the 
two kinds of Instinct ? or rather, as the question is of 
analogy, how do you state a relation of the mental 
instinct, which wo shall call Instinct simply if you 
please^ similar to or identical with some relation of 
physical Instinct? 

i?. thus— the physical Instincts are independent 

of wiih or mind altogether, though they never are found 
except where animal life and consequently mind exists; 
but yet mind may influence them. Just so the mental 
Instincts are independent of reason altogether, though 
they are found/ in union with it and reason may influ- 
ence them. It is a question if they are ever found 
without reason; for that depends on our solution of 
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the vexatm qumti&i Whether the lower isi^nimals have 
reason at all or no?” Therefore/ ! will not say that 
here the analogy is complete, and wiU not aMrm that, 
as physical Instinct is never found without Animal life, 
so mental Instinct is never found without reason ; but 
we may safely say that in this other respect the ana- 
logy is perfect, namely, that where mental iTistinct is 
found with reason it can act without reason, though 
reason may also interfere with it ; and in this respect, 
at least, reason seems to bear the same relation to 
mental Instinct which animal life bears to physical 
Instinct We may go farther, and add, that as in 
plants, where the motions are without animal life, those 
motions are more perfect and more undisturbed, so if 
there be any animal wholly without reason, the opera^ 
tions of montal Instinct are tlio more regular and 
perfect ; and, in any animal whatever, they are so in 
proportion as reason is dormant or inactive. 

A, It may be as you say ; but this will not cayry us, 
as you seem to be aware, far on our road. However, 
it is well enough to remark it ; for we thus gain jper- 
haps a clearer and more steady view of the relation 
between Reason and Instinct, always supposing that 
there is any warrant for treating the two as dilterent : 
because you are aware that some have considered them 
as identical : 1 mean not mcr<dy by denying that there 
is any specific difference, any difference in kind, between 
our taculties and those of brutes — though this doniAl is 
of course involved in their doctrine — ^l)ut by going a step 
farther, and holding that what wc call our Season, 
and are so proud of, is merely a bundle of Instincts, as 
some have termed it — a more acute and perfect degree 
of Instinct. Smellie, in his entertaining work on tlie 
Philosophy of Natural History, holds tins opinion. — 
That is ^ book, by the way, much less esteemed than 
it desef^es, even as a collection of facts and anecdotes ; 
but I alio the honest printer (for such ho was) 
Imd a good^^pd of the philosopher in him. I suppose, 
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as the weii-^diicated printers in the foreign nnhersity 
towns, a^d somfe of oor own O^t^rd men, used bo 
critics aiid scholars, froin the atmosphere of the jplace, 
so your Edinburgh printer, when well bred, is a 
metaphfrician. 

itm are right urn to Smellie at least, and I agree 
with you as to his book, though it is too long, and in 
parts ioo^ly reasoned, as well as not over-accurate in 
his faets, according to wliat I have heard from natural- 
ists* But he was a man of considerable merit; and 
lived a good deal in the literary and scientific circles 
of Edinburgh. I knew him, but slightly. He would 
have done much more had his habits been less convivial 
But I rather fancy the somewhat pretending title of liis 
book tended to make men disiillow the merit which it 
ixnquestionably has. 

A. Bui what do you hold of tlie dogma in question, 
and of which he is perhaj)s the most round asserter? 

entirely deny it; nor do I conceive that any 
part of the subject is more free from all doubt tliau 
this, unless indeed wc come to the question of liberty 
and Necessity, and resolve the whole into a mere dis- 
pute about terms. 

A* liberty and necessity ! preserve us! — I am taken 
by surprise. Why I had no idea that we could ever 
have got among those heights and clouds already — 
‘‘apart set on a hill retired,” and reasoning on ‘^free- 
will,” like the gentiy more acute than amiable, who 
held their metaphysical disputations there. 

J?. Don*t bo alarmed — but the subjects in one single 
point do certainly touch. Wliat 1 mean is this : if you 
say that, when a man reasons, one idea suggests another, 
and that he must follow the train, and can no more 
avoid drawing his conclusion, when ho compares two 
ideas, than a bird can avoid building its nest in a par- 
ticular fashion, or a bee can help making hexagonal 
cellsi then you seem doubtless to liken Kcason with 
Inatinet. But this is true only on the supposition that 
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a man’s mind is moclianIcal» and tliat hb linmlties are 
placed beyond his control. Now, 
mitted thk I cannot avoid drawing a certain oonqlnsion 
from premises in mathematical nmttors--^ that the 
three angles of a figure are equal to two right migles, 
if that figure have those three angles only-r^i mn under 
no such necessity in any question of moral or probable 
evidence ; and on a question like that different minds 
will differ, or the same mind at different times. Again, 
I am under no necessity — oven if I admit that I Imve 
no choice on moral evidence — I am under tw) mcemity 
of exorcising my volition in one given way, upless 
indeed you deny that I have ever any free-will at all. 
If so, and if you contend that, the same motives b^ing 
presented to my volition in the same circumstances, I 
must needs choose tlic same course, you may also con- 
tend that, the same circumstances being presented to 
ray judgment in the same frame of the leelings, I must 
needs ^(iraw the same conclusion ; and this may seem to 
make out an identity of Reason with Instinct : but tliis 
is the dispute of liberty and necessity which every man’s 
consciousness and hourly experience decides in favour 
of liberty , except in so fur as it is a mere dispute about 
terms. But I really do think that, allowing the ques- 
tion to be disposed of cither way, there is a spemfic 
difference between Rimsou and Instinct : for, even upon 
the principle of necessity, suppose the man and the bee 
to be equally under the entire control of the premises 
in reasoning, and the circumstances or motives in 
willing, whatever it is that each cloths, be it the necessary 
consequence of the circumstances or not, is’differCUt in 
the two cases. Suppose that if the bee reasoned she 
would be under the necessity of drawing tlie same con- 
clusion, and that if she exercised an election, she could 
not avoid choosing one course, and that it is the same 
with the man — it still is not only not proved that the 
l3|^^oes reason or choose, while we know that the man 
|but the contrary seems proved. ^ 
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imrmm — 

A, the cont!*ary I 

should deiljr thal^ hate any such proo£ How do 
you prove the he^tive iwoposition, tnat the bee does 
not reason and will? 

*8. Obfiferve, I dP not say we have the proof of the 
negative as plearly as we have of the affirmative. But, 
b^iiming with lay m aside those actions of animals 
wmdti are either ambiguous or are referable properly 
to rc®.soh, and which, almost all philosophers mlow, 
show a giiinering of reason; and confining ourselves to 
what are purely instinctive, as the bee forming a 
Irexagon without knowing what it is, or why she forms 
it ; my proof of this not being reason, but something 
else, and sometliing not only difFering from reason in 
degi^eOi but in kind, is from a comparison of the facts 
— ^an examination of the phenomena in each case — in a 
word, frbm induction. I porcciivc a (jorhiin tiling done 
by this insect, without any instruction, which we could 
not do without much instruction. 1 see her working 
most accurately without any experience, in that which 
we could only be able to do by the expertness gathered^ 
from much experience. I see her doing certain things 
which are manifestly to produce an effect she can know 
nothing about, for example, making a cell and furnish- 
ing it with carpets and with liquid, fit to hold and to 
cherish safely a tender grub, she never having men 
any grub, and knowing nothing of course about grubs, 
or that any grub is ever to come, or that any such use, 
perhaps any use at all, is ever to be made of the work 
she is about. Indeed, I see another insect, the solitary 
wasp, bring a given number of small grubs and deposit 
than in a hole which she has made, over her egg, just 

f mbs enough to maintain the worm that egg will pro- 
uce when hatched — and yet this wasp never saw an 
egg produce a worm — nor ever saw a worm — ^nay, is 
to ne d^ long before the worm can be in existence — 
and moreover she never has in any way tasted or used 
those grubs, or used the hole she made, except for the 
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prospectiye benefit of the unl^bowa worm ehe is 
to see. In all these oases, then, the aiiteal works 
positively without knowledge, and in the d^ She 
also works without designing anything, and^^^^^^ 
works to a certain defined and important purpose. 
Lastly, she works to a perfection in her way, and yet 
she works witliovvt any teaching or experienoe. How, 
in all this she differs entirely from man, who only works 
well, perhaps at all, after being taught— who works 
with knowledge of what he is about — and who works, 
intending and meaning, and, in a word, designing to do 
what he accomplishes. To all which may be added, 
though it is rather perhaps tlio consequence of this 
difference than a separate and substantive head of 
diversity, the animal works always uniformly and flike, 
and all his kind work alike — whereas no two men Work 
a]ike, nor any man always, nay any two" times alike. 
Of all this 1 cannot indeed be quite certiun as I am of 
w'hat passes within my own mind, because it is barely 
possible tliat the insect may have vsome plan or notion 
in lier liead implanted as the intelligent faculties are : 
all I know is the extreme improbability of it being so ; 
and that I see tacts, as her necessary ignorance of tiie 
existence and nature of her worm, and her working 
without experience, and I know that if I did the same 
things I sliould be acting without having learnt mathe- 
matics, and sliould be planning in ignorance of unborn 
issue; and I therefore draw my inference accordingly 
as to her proceedings. 

A, Come, come. Master B., I begin to surround you 
and drive you from your original position, maintained 
both now and last summer, about the impossibility of 
defining. Have you not as nearly as pos^lSe been 
furnislnng a dofinition ? At least, are not the li^terkls 
of definition brought together which you, deprecated, 
and would have us reserve to the last ? 

JS. Patience, good man — ^patiende ! What is this to 
what you have gone through f Fancy yourself once 
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more ia ar on tlie Trea^nry 

b0iidi,.lli^niftg''to:' — — ■ 

^^•GMforbid!^ 

J9/ Oi^ topposO Downing Street, 

with Drummond announcing a succession of seyen 
deputations or of seventeen suitors. 

j 4. The bare possibility of it drives me wild Why, 
to convert you to the most absurd doctrine I could 
fanoy--*^to make you swallow all the Zoonomia whole, 
and believe that men derive their love of waving lines 
and admiration of fmely-mould forms from the habit of 
the infant in handling his mother’s l)osora, or even to 
drive you into a belief that the world was made by 
cliance — ^woiild be an easy task coinjjared to the per- 
vsaading any ope suitor at any one of the offices that 
you had any difficulty in giving him all he asks, or 
convincing any one of those seven deputations that 
there exists in the world another body but itself. 

if. Or to convince any one man, who ever asked any 
one job to be done for him, that he had any one motive 
in his mind but tho public good, to whieli he was sacri- 
ficing his private interest. 1 remember M. [Melbourne] 
once drolly observing, when I said no man could tell 
how base men are till he came into office, “ On the 
contrary, I never before had such an opinion of human 
virtue ; for I now find that no man ever drops the least 
hint of any motive but disinterestedness and self-denial 
—and all idea of gain, or advantage, is the only thing 
that non© seem over to dream of.” But now compos© 
yourself to patience and discussion — take an extra 
pinch of snuff — walk about for five minutes, a distance 
of five yards and back, witli your hands in your 
breeches’ pockets, and then returif to the question with 
the same calmness with which you would have listened 
to a mlin abusing you by the hour in parliament, or 
with which you loolvcd an hour ago, in the Castle farm, 
at the Ijeast you haft bred, and which by your compla* 
cent aspect I saw you had sold pretty well. 
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But, indeed^ I can% Mp 

it may be as ;^ell to take our observations upon Instinct 
from the opOirations and habits of such large ahimaLs as 
him you speak of — at least, not from insect#; 
it is possible that if we could see as accurately all the 
detail of the latter as we do of the former , much of the 
marvellous might disappear, and we might be as troll 
able to account for their proceedings, which now seem 
to us so unintelligible, as we ^re to account for those 
of the greater animals, which are clumsy and cumbrous 
enough, and rather appear to proceed from an obscure 
glimmering of reason than from an inexplicable power 
guiding them niiconscloiisly to w^ork with the perfection 
which we ascribe to the bee. In a word, might riot 
the cells be found to liavc as many imperfections, as 
great deviations from the true form, as any of the ox’s 
operations have fi^om perfect exactness, if either the 
bee were as large iis the ox, or our senses as acute as 
the bee’s ? Has she not fis great aberrations from the 
exact pattern in projiortion to her own size mid to 
instruments, her foot and feelers, which she works with ? 
I throw tliis out as a matter very fit to be settled in 
the outset, in order tliat our ,own reasoning may not 
proceed upon gratuitous assumption. 

‘ B. For tlie sake of ascerhvining how far the working 
is as perfect as it appears, I admit the importance of 
your observation ; l)ut for nothing more. I deny that 
it affects the body of the ai'gumont at all ; because that 
depends in no chfo-rce upon the perfection of the work. 
Thus the proceedings of the solitary wasp are just as 
good for my purpose as those of the bee. Nay, the 
mstinetive operations of the greater animals furnish 
exactly the same materials for reasoning, though they 
may not be so striking. However, to the point of your 
comparison — you must keep in mind that we have ap- 
plied the powers of the microscope to the operations of 
the bee. Now, without going to & instrument of the 
power of Torre’s, which magmfied the linear diniensians 
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towreen POO : times/ md consequently the 

siiii^iW36 nhqve 6, Op, 000 of times, take the much more 
ot^uary j^wer hf PO, which magnifies the siirlaeo 
lP,000^fold~nay, if you take a microscope of only a 
90-times power, you will see the work of 

the bee in a straight line, exactly as you do that of a 
mto with the naked eye. But, 1 need hardly add that, 
if yoii only saw it a quarter as well, or with a glass that 
magnified 20 times, it would be enough : for then you 
womd examine it as you do the beavcr^s with your 
naked eye. But, further, all the difficulty you suggest 
p^qeeds upon a fallacy. The lines may not be exactly 
eyen which the bee forms ; the surfaces may have in- 
equalities to tlie bee's eye though to our sight they 
seem plane ; and the angles, instead of being pointed, 
may be blunt or I'oundisli : but the proportions are the 
same ; the equality of the sides is maintained, iind the 
angles are of the same size p that is, the inclination of 
the planes is just — in other words, all the inequalities 
don’t affect the proportions of the parts; for they are 
common to each thing compared with another ; the axis 
running through the inequalities (to vspeak more rigor- 
ously) IS in the true direction, and the junction of the 
two axes forms the angle of 60 degrees as accuratdy 
as if there were no inequalities. Now, then, the bee 
places a plane in such a position, whatever be the 
roughness of its surface, that its inclination to another 
plane is the true one required. 

A, I suppose it is so ; but, at any rate, the solitary 
wasp carrying the grubs. in proper number and placing 
them in the hole over the egg, or the bee placing her 
egg in the liquor at the bottom of the cell, and making 
that cell of the length to which the worm when hatehecl 
will groW“sho having never seen either the worm or 
the chrysalis — is sufficient for our purpose. 

Bi Not to mention the operations of the worm itself 
iuspimiing the cochon, and makin<r it..iyocisely the size 
required to line or carpet the nctive quji expanded and 
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amlied to it~nay, the motiosis of tiite chick m the 
wiiich always begins at the same plao^^ ahd ihbres ifcmf 
on in the same (Srection, chipping till 
own liberation— all of which must be prior to experience^ 
and without the possibility of teaching. 

A. You desired me last summer to examine with a 
view to the same point, the ducklings hatched under a 
hen, and then taking tlie water, without the possibility 
of her teacliing. They have the form, Web-feet, &c., 
which enables them to swim, and wliich a chicken has 
not. Their maimer of getting into the water 1 cannot 
say I well ascertained; but it is certain enough that 
the hen’s proper brood would not have got in, and pi^ 
Imbly she would have siKicecdcd in preventing thela, 
though she might not be able to keep the ducklings oUt 

B, However, a more decisive ease occurred to mo 

afterwards : that of eliickens hatched in the Egyptian 
ovens. I have lately seen an intelligent Bey and his 
aide-de-camp, who gave me the wliole process; and, as 
was to be expectiMl, there is not the slightest ihfforehjDe 
between th^ conduct and motions, and habits gener- 
ally, of these cliickens, and of such as are hatched and 
brought up by hens. This fact, as well as the working 
of the chrysalis in spinning the (X)coon, and of the chick 
in chipping with its hill-s<‘ale, renders it quite unneces- 
sary to impiire wliethor or not the honey-bee pr sorial 
wasp work by instiaiction from other bees or wasps. 
That, however; appt^ars to be impossible, when we con- 
sider that as many as 30,000 young insects come from 
one nest, to teach v'dioin there are not old ones anything 
like enough ; and to teacli whom in a few liours, or even 
days, to work as exactly iis themselves seems wholly 
impossible. The observation of cases where such teach- 
ing is impossible, as in the chrysalis and uniiatcbed 
clueken, at once removes all doubt, and precludes the 
possibility of supposing that the wasp’s and the bee’s 
architecture or handed down by 

teaching, from whicK^^l® special that were 
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|feDceforward^^ &^ we must assume as 
part df tto eells of tihe bee arOv ^ 

without dpiy^ fc^ or any experience^ and are as 

perfect at first as they ever are; which, by the way, 
explains another peculiarity of instinct— that it never 
improves in the progress of time. The bee, 6000 years 
ago, made its ceils as accurately^ and the wasp its paper 
as porfeetlyj as they now do. 

Let ua advert to. one thing more, and, having 
settled itj the way may at least be said to be cleared 
for the argument, perhaps somewhat of progress even 
to be made in the inquiry. You have been speaking 
of Instincts in the plural; of course you do not mean 
to be taken literally, as admitting more kinds of menial 
Instinct than one. 

j9. Certainly not ; any more than wdicn speaking of 
the mental faculties I admit of more minds than one, 
or more parts than one of a single mind. This last 
form of speech has been so used, or rather abused, 
especially by the philosophers of the Scottish school, 
accurate ana strict as they for the iriost part are, that 
they seem to treat the mind as divided into compart- 
ments, and to’ represent its faculties as so many mem- 
bers, like the parts of the body. But it is one thing 
or being perceiving, coinpaying, recollecting — not a 
being of parts, whereof per . 'option is one, reasoning 
another, and recollection a third; so Instinct is one 
tind indivisible, whatever wc may hold it to be in its 
nature, or from whatever origin we may derive it. 
This tiling, or being, is variously applied, and operates 
variously. There are not diferent Instincts, as of 
building, of collecting food for future worms, of emi- 
grating to bettor climates — ^but one Instinct, which is 
variously employed or directed. I agree vrith you, 
however, that we have now done something morh than 
merely clearing away the ground. * We have taken a 
step, or, if you will, laid a foundation. We have 
ascertained the peculiar or distinctive quality of Instinct, 

VOL, VL 0 
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and that which distinguishes it from Reason. It nets 
without teaching, either from others, that is, ji^tructioji, 
or from the animal itself, that is, experience/ Thi$ is 
generally given as the definition or description of In- 
stinct. But we have added another pecdiarity, which 
seems also a necessary part of the description— it acts 
without knowledge of consequences — ^it acts blindly, 
and accomplishes a purpose of which the animal is 
ignorant. 

A. I pause here and doubt of this addition. I per- 
fectly admit the fact that it produces an effect, mani- 
festly the object of its operation, and yet without know- 
ing it, consequently without intending it or designing 
itv But there seems reason to think that it always 
intends to produce some one effect, and does produce 
it— that it has some one purpose, and accomplishes it, 
and so designs something which it does. Thus animals 
are impelled by hunger to eat ; their eating produces 
chyle, blood, and all that is secreted from the bloc^ ; 
yet they had no design to promote their own growth 
and preserve their own life. At least they ate long 
before they had any such design or any Knowledge 
that such would be the consccjuence of gbatifying hun- 
ger. So of continuing their species. May not the 
solitary wasp, for inshince, have its organs and its 
senses so constructed as to receive an immediate grati- 
fication from collecting and burying grubs ? If so, her 
knowledge extended to one, the first, event, and she 
had the design in view of producing this event ; though 
wholly ignorant of any subsequent event. The desire 
of the first event, the tact of that event being a gratifi- 
^ion to the insect, was the means taken by the (>eator 
of the insect for making her do that whicn was to pro- 
duce the important consequence, forn^ng the real object 
in view, though concealed from the ammal. Thus we 
may conceive that the insect is endowed with an appe- 
tite for canying grubs, and that this is so adjusfceifin 
point of intensity as to be satiated when just so many 
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gnibs ai^ wUl feed the >iext scon’s 

worn, wifidb i» ^lidow^ tjrith ihe^ desire to eat lhese 
grubs, rej^ted as food by the parent insect. So the* 
ivasp's s^oises may malte the flavour, or the smell (for 
that seems all she enjoys), of a living caterpillar more 
^teful than of a dead one ; and hence she takes those 
mat will keep sweet till her own grub is hatched. 

B, I do not deny the possibility of all this ; although 
there seems something -gratuitous in it, and we possimy 
never can know the truth by any observations or expe- 
riments. I shall presently show why I do not think it 
would entitle us to erase this ignorance of what you 
would call the second event, or the object of the se- 
condary design, from our list of the characteristics of 
Instinct. But in the meantime I will mention what 
occurs to me on your objection in point of fact. The 
instant that a solitary wasp is hatclied, or a bee can 
fly, away they go to the spot where the caterpillars or 
toe wax-yielding siil)stances are to be found. What 
guides them througli the air to things they cannot 
descry or do not know the use of? 

A* It costs me no more to suppose that there is some 
smell or other sensation to guide them — some odour, 
for example, which penetrates the air, and being grate- 
ful to them makes them desire to approach the odori- 
ferous body. 'Thus the bee smells the nectary of 
flowers; she flies to them, she sips, and the wax is 
secreted in her stomach. I grant you that I have 
more difficulty with her operation in using it. 

B. You clearly have ; for what should be the special 
gratification of that? We are admitting that she has 
no kind of knowledge tliat the cell is to be used in 
liatching and rearing the brood, any more than that a 
hexagonaV figure^ with a certain inclination of its rhom- 
boidd bottom, is to enable her and her associates to 
employ the space and the wax in the way of all others 
most economical of room and work and materials ; and 
so as just to accommodate the size of the unknown and 
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unseen worm, chrysalis, or young bee, tod lio moro^ 
and also to suit its form. 

* j 4. I think 1 could suppose also in this ease ^hat her 
desire of action — ^lier love of motion~is gr#ifi^ by 
the operation, and is satiated by continuing tha,t mo* 
tion to a certain extent, where she stops. 

B* But allowing your right to make all these sup* 
positions equally gratuitous, one after another, and to 
extend them as the argument proceeds, and to relieve 
the pressure as tlie fact pinches — -see what it is that 
you must assume. The comb is constructed thns^ 
Wax-making bees bring a small mass of this material 
and place it vertically to the plane from which the 
comb is to hang down. Then other bees begin to ex- 
cavate, one on one side, anotlun’ on the other, and th^ 
work with such perfect nicety, lu never to penetrate 
through the thin layer of wax ; also so equally that the 
plate IS of equal thickness all throughout, its surfaoeis 
being parallel. You must, therefore, suppose soiloie 
repugnance at once to a plate ever so little thickeir, 
and to one ever so little tliinnor than the plate’s given 
thickness. Indeed, this supposition, which some natu- 
ralists liave made, is wholly unsatisfactory, and shows 
no accurate regard to the facts any more than their 
notion (a most crude oiuO that the hexagon cells arise 
from so many cylinders pressing on each other. The 

S osed instinct not to perforate wax, but to draw 
when they come to a given thickness, is incon^ 
tent with the fact ; for the original pii*to they work on 
is uneven and of different thicknesses on lioth sido^: 
and there is no bee in the world (at least no social bee) 
that ever made cylindrical cells. Huber has distitietly 
shown, from having observed them at their work, that 
they make them in quite another way; nor indeed, if 
they did, could any pressure ever produce hexagons, 
and 1^ less rhomboidal plates. The wax-worker’s 
bri^pfc plates of a given thickness is also wholly incaj)- 
abyoi accounting for the angles, that is, the inclin- 
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monpt the pktes^for sup|K)aB the bee to miike a 
groove $he fes), and suppose she has some in^ns 
of biseemilg arc by two chords, tliis only, with tlie 
thickness of the cake, would determine the depth of 
the rhomboid, and that can be easily shown not to be 
the rhomboid actually made. She therefore makes 
angles wholly independent of the thickness, not to 
mention that were we to admit that the cake's tliick- 
nc8$ governs the whole, we do not solve the problem ; 
the mffieulty is only removed a step ; for then how is 
that exact thickness obtained? But this will not do 
even to that extent ; a great deal more is done by the 
bee, and a great deal more must be supposed to make 
it conceivalne that she has any immediate or primary 
intention. She works so that tlie rhomboidal plate 
may have one particular diameter and no other, and 
always the same length, and that its four angles may 
be always the same, the opposite ones equal to each 
other, but each two of difterent quantity from the other 
two ; and then she inclines the plates at given angles 
10 one another. Why is there such a gratification to 
the bee in a straight line — ^in a straight line at right 
angles to a plane — in rhomboids — in rhomboids with 
certain angles — any more than in lines or planes in- 
clining at other angles to one another ? AVhy is the 
bee, after working lor half a quarter of a line in one 
direction, to go on, and not take delight in a change 
of direction ? If slic goes on, why is she to be pleased 
with stopping at one particular point ? Nay, why is 
each bee to take delight in its own little part of the 
combined operation ? Why is each to derive pleasure 
from doing exactly as much as is wanted, and in the 
direction wanted, in order that when added to what 
others have before done, and increased by what others 
are afterwards to do, a given effect, wholly unknown 
to her and to ^ the rest, her coadjutors, may be pro- 
duced? 

It certainly is difficult to say. I can barely 
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imagine the different bees so formed that some if* 
explicable gratification may be the consequence of 
moving in one line, and making one angle, and that 
any otner line or angle wliatevor may be disagireeafak 
to them. The concert in the operation animals 
seems to increase this difficulty much, always sup* 
posing there is real concert without any arrangement, 
communication, or knowledge. No man ever acted 
so as to make his operations chime in with another's, 
unless he either had previous concert with that other, 
or both acted under a common superior, and obeyed 
his direction ; and then the joint operation was that of 
this superior. But suppose a man were compelled by 
some feeling ho could not account for, and did not at 
all understand, to go at a given time, to a certain 
place, and mill such speed as to arrive there at a 
given moment, and were to fmd another just arrived 
there, who came to meet him without the former 
previously knowing of this, — ive should have a case 
similar to that of animals acting in concert, supposing 
them to do so. There is, however, some doubt of th|S 
as to the bees ; for Huber luis said that they all act m 
succession rather than co-operate contemporaneously. 

B. I really can see no difference that tliis makes mi 
the argument ns to concert. One bee brings wax and 
does not sculpture ; another sculptures and does not 
bring wax : but the wax-worker brings just as much 
as the sculpturing bee wants, and at the very time she 
wants it ; also, one works on the face, and another on 
the back of the same rhomboidal jilate; and all so 
work as never to interfere with or jostle one another, 
which is the perfection of concert, and can only ampiig 
men be effected by discipline, which refers tiie whole 
of the different purposes to one superintendent, and 
makes his unity of design the guiding rule and im- 
pulse, because concert among the different agente is 
othfrw|se iinattainable. But I own I can see no 
gii|^ter difficulty tlirown in our way by concert than 
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by blind ag ency---:«up|)dsmff it blind as to both the 
events, and not merely blitid as to the secmdary o6n« 
se^uemje^and yohr suppoation of a first event known 
and desijpiited, the secondary being hidden from the 
animal, would, I thinks account for a case of concert, 
as much as for any other operation; for your hypo- 
thesis of Sensations and impulses would apply to con- 
cert. You might say that each bee was induced by 
the Ratification of doftig a certain thing, to take a 
certain lino at such a time; thR what it did should 
answer to what some other bee was by the like means 
induced to do at the same time. I see no difference in 
the two applications of this hypothesis. 

A- I rather think the time makes some difference ; 
at least in rendering an addition to the hypothesis 
necessary. For though the gratification of bringing 
the caterpillars to its nest will account for the solitary 
wasp doing what is also to serve the purpose of feed- 
ing its young next season, something more is required 
than this motive to make one bee act in concert with 
another ; it is necessary that there should be a grati- 
fication, not only in doing the thing required, but in 
doing it at the very moment required ; so that both 
bees must be supposed to feel at the very same instant 
of time the desire of tlie gratification in question, and 
yet without any concert or communication. I hardly 
see how my supposition of sensations and pleasures or 
pains will explain this. 

B. I all along have seen the greatest difficulty in 
your explanation ; but docs this consideration of time 
increase it materially ? — or ivather, is it not in all cases 
part of the riddle which instinctive operations present 
to us ? Thus the solitary wasp acts, tliat is, according 
to your hypothesis, feels the given sensation or derives 
the supposed gratification at such precise time that her 
acting upon it will suit the time required for the birth 
and growth of the worm. The bird breeds, — but 
before laying her eggs, and without any knowledge 
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when she is to lay them, makes her nest, jwid it is 
ready at the very time irequired. Therefore she feels 
the desire of nest-making at the proper mimjent. I 
mil admit, however, that there is something still more 
extraordinary in two separate and independent insects 
leeling the same impulse at the same moment; and 
the difficulty is incaieulably augmented, if twenty or 
thirty insects all have tlio impulse separately, but all 
at once, so as to act together. " Indeed, I cannot help 
regarding your solution as not only a ^‘atuitous hTOO- 
thesis, for tliat it inusl needs be from the nature of the 
thing, but one hardly conceivable, and in truth as 
difficult to suppose possible as any other thing which 
we can fancy m orcier to explain the plienomenon- — 
for instance, some invisible power or influence acting 
upon the animal, or upon the diftereiit animals at once. 
This is not at all more gratuitous, and it more ea^ly 
explains the phenomenon. 

A. Consider if there is really any such essential 
difference between tlio case of instinct which we have 
oeen considering, and any of the I»est known operations 
of men, as w^ell as annuals, where we are not wont to 
speak of instinct at all Thus men eat from hunger, 
which they intend to satisfy; but the consequential 
effect, not intended, is chylification, sanguification, 
secretion, and growth or sustentation of the body, as 
well as the effect intended, and immediately prodtt«^d, 
of satisfying .hunger. The mother eats things wWch 
satisfy her appetite, and that is all she cares for; but 
those things also produce milk, which nourishes her 
infant, and that she never thought of. The tiine is 
also suited by the feeling. The hunger gives the 
supply when the system wants it ; the eating produces 
the milk when the infant requires it. How aoes this 
differ , from the other case ? 

JS. Much ©very way. The difference is wide |iid 
marked. In the cases you put, the mental instimi is 
confined to produce the effect intended; and haVing 
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produead it^ the^inmd there and does nothing 
more. The powers of matte#, its physical qtiafities, 
set in motion, do the restji of course beyond our dir^ot 
control, and unaided by us as unknown to us. But in 
the case of Instinct the mind performs both parts — 
both the things which it knows and intends, and the 
thing which it neither knows nor intends. The mother 
eats— nature produces the milk without the least action 
of hersw But the bee ifOt only gratifies hersetf (if that 
is the cause of her architecture) by the structure of 
the cell, but by her art, by her work, she does the 
other thing also, tliat of providing a lodging for her 
young. It is as if the mother in your supposed case 
were noth to eat intentionally for satisfying her hunger, 
and at the same time, without knowing or intending it, 
were to make milk by some process of internal churn- 
ing. It is as if in eating we at once chewed and 
swallowed, and also witli our tongue or teeth or fingers 
made chyme, and tlien chyle, and then blood. It is 
as if the animal in pairing both gratified his sexual 
passion and voluntarily made the young by some pro- 
cess of manipulation, thougli without knowing what he 
was about, or intending to do it. 

A. You must here distinguish a little, or rather you 
must take into your account a point of resemblance 
which you ai*e passing over. How can any one even 
acting with design affect matter in fiishioning it or 
moulding it, except by availing himself of the powers, 
mechanical or chemical, belonging to matter ? If I 
distil, it is by availing myself of the process of fer- 
mentation and of evaporation, and of condensation. 
If I sow and reap, it is hy availing myself of tlie 
prolific powers of heat and moisture in the process of 
vegetation. Sq even in processes where I seem to do 
more and nature to do less ; if I build, or carve, or 
weave, it is by availing myself of the qualities of 
cohesion and gravitation, and of the powers of the 
wedge in hewing, or of friction in polisliing. Do not 
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the animals who eat, the mothers who give soek after 
eating and thereby seci^eting milk, in Ime ihimiier do 
part themselves, and. as to the rest avail themselves of 
the powers of nature in chylification, sanguiftcation, 
and secretion ? You perceive how much more nearly , 
akin the cases are than you have stated. 

B. I am well aware of it ; indeed, we are now coming 
nearly into the controversy about productive labour, 
which you and I have often aihused ourselves with sis 
political economists ; when I have always held that it 
was a'far less easy tiling than those who discussed the 
metaphysk^al parts of tliat science supposed, to draw 
the line between productive and unproductive labour, 
either by including manufactures or only commerce in 
the latter — and agriculture alone or with manufactures 
in the former, tlie productive class. Be it so: l am 
content, if there be as marked a distinction here lis 
between tlie labour which produces or moulds matter 
into a new substance, and that which only exchanges 
one thing for another ; or defends the community, or 
administers justice among its members. But, in truth, 
we have, in our present argument, a specific difference, 
admitting all that you have urged, as to the affections 
and properties of matter being used by tlie animal in 
both processes. Tlie great and broad difference is this. 
In the one case, as in tlie wasp carrying the caterpiUar 
to its nest, which slie does and means to do,.^ it you 
will, gratifying her senses with the carrying/^f^tever 
instruments slie works with, she does the tiling know^- 
ngly and intentionally; she does it by means of gravi- 
tation and cohesion, but still it is she, her action, her 
will, her mind that does it. * In the other <‘ase, that of 
leaving tlie caterpillar in the nest for months, she has 
done ; she quits the work ; nothing she docs is at all 
conducive to the operation then performed by nature ; 
but what she did was all that could be done excepting 
by liatiire. So the mother eats the galactigOnous mat- 
tcigmd then has done ; nature does all the rest. But 
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tlicjfe is this materia diffa^^ce in what the bee or the 
wasp does,*^tbat she finishes the whole operation vol- 
untai*ily ; it is as if the mother were not only to become 
gravid, but to prepare the child’s clothes and habitation 
herself, and yet to do this without knowing what she 
was about, and while she intended to do, and thought 
she was only doing, some perfectly diflfercnt thing. If. 
indeed, you put the case of a person ploughing and 
sowing for the purpose of strengthening his limbs or 
amusing himself, and not meaning anything to grow, 
and also ignorant that anything will grow, and yet 
choosing the seed wdiich will grow, and sowing it at 
the I’ight time to make it gi’ow — then you merely put 
tiic case of Instinct in other words ; and the one thing 
will be as difficult to cxjilain as the other.. And if one 
man should, by mere blind chance, do this the first 
time, and some other man, equally ignorant of what 
the use of thrashed wheat was, should reap and thrash 
it, and garner it away — and if all men were to do so in 
two bodies, equally ignorant of what they were about, 
and yet both chiming in with each other in their opera- 
tions, and both agreeing with the nature of tilings, 
then we should say this is the self-same case with 
Instinct — but we should add that this could not happen 
without some overruling power not only giving those 
men the desire to stretch their limbs, but guiding them 
immediately how to do it — for there, as here, two de- 
signs and only one designer appears, and therefore 
some non-apparent contriver must exist and work. We 
may again put it thus — When a man brews or tills, he 
does sometning himself, and leaves the rest to the 
powers of nature. So when a mother eats or drinks 
to gratify hunger or thirst, she has done ; nature does 
the rest, namdy, supports her body and secretes the 
milk for her young. But tlio bee or the wasp does 
the whole. They use the powers of matter, indeed, as 
the farmer and brewer do, and as the mother does, hi the 
operation itself performed by them, namely, breaking 
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the ground, throwing the seed, steeping the grain, 
eating the victuals — ^but the insects finm me pperatipn, 
and leave nothing to be done* The soUtary^^ bw 
completed a cell and provided food ; the ypnijg have 
only to eat it. The bee has completed a cell with food 
likewise. Neither mind nor matter on the pai^ of either 
insect has anything more to do ; the thing they intended 
and kneAV all about is done, and in doing tl^t thing 
they did something else neitlrer known to nor intended 
by them. They only used the povrers of ipatter in 
doing the thing they intended. They did not leave 
any natural powers to do the other thing not intended 
by them ; but they did it also, though unintentionally. 
Man does what he intended, but he does nothing more 
— ^nature does the rest, both where he intended it, as 
in ploughing or brewing, and where he did not, ;as 
after eating to satisfy his hunger. In the bee it is like 
a whole inaaufacture completed by the animal, though 
unintentionally ; as if a man were to make a skein of 
tine lace wliile ho only meant to amuse himself with 
twirling the bobbins, or playing with liis fingers among 
the flax or the threads. 

A, I certainly think we do get to something like 
a specific difference. But compare tlie work of the 
insect with certain chemical processes. If you nfix, 
or if any natural process mixes, certain salts, and the 
liquor is left to evaporate, there are formed crystals, 
say hexagons, ius accurately as the bee forms her fells. 
Also certain bodies move in lines which have properties 
similar to the angles in the comb, as a heavy body fall- 
ing through the sliortest of all lines. There is no doubt 
a difference hei’e, and a marked one ; yet it is as well 
to consider it. 

£, Doubtless there is a difference, and the greatest 
possible. These forms are assumed, and these motions 
performed : for instance, a stone falling to the ground 
in the shortest lino, or the planets, all arranged re- 
spBating their masses, the direction of their motions. 
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and the ineHnations of they move in, spo 

jicc^ding beautiful theorem, to preserve 

thb^i^stem erf the universe steady, by affixing limits, 
mMiffia bh between which the irregularities 

oscillate ; alt 'these things are the direct and uninter- 
rupted a^ncy of the property which the Deity has 
impressea on matter at its creation; perhaps, of the 
laws which His power perpetually maintains. But they 
are wholly unconnected with any animal workmanship 
of any kind; they have no subordinate mind to guide 
them ; nor can any act of ours, or of any animal, affect 
them. On the contrary, in all our operations we must 
conform to them. 

A, Unquestionably it is so ; and this is the distinc- 
tion, and the broad one. But then it follows from the 
preceding deductions, that we must consider in the 
works of Instinct the animal acting as an agent, though 
ignorantly and unintentionally, — a tool or instrument 
blindly used to do a certain thing without its own know- 
ledge or design ; and tlie tool being a living thing, the 
mind is the instrument. In the case of matter, the mat- 
ter is the instrument blindly serving the purpose by 
obeying the physical law. In our case the mind is the 
instrument, and obeys the mental law as perfectly and 
as blindly. 

B, There is one thing, how^ever, always to be con- 
sidered. We have hitherto been viewing Ixistinct alone, 
and arguing as if animals always acted by it, and never 
otherwise Now^ this is quite impossible, at least in the 
sense in which we have taken tlie word Instinct. There 
may be some doubt if we are right in so limiting the 
term, though I have a very dear opinion that we are. 
Paley and all or almost all others define Instinct to be 
a disposition or acting prior to experience, and inde- 
pendent of instruction. But among other objections, 
there is this one to the definition, that it amounts to 
saying acting without knowledge,"' and yet does 
not say iti There may be no experience, and yet no 
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Instinct, c-jr., we may act on the information of others 
— ^but then i«%at shall be said of the information given 
by reasoning; that is, by our inferences from our own 
thoughts? This is plainly not instruction. Is it expe- 
rience ? If so, the definition seems only to say, that 
Instinct is anything that is not reason, in othor words, 
that Instinct is Instinct. But I apprehend, when we 
speak of instinctive operations we always have an eye 
to some end which is blindly ^served by the act— -some 
act done by the animal, in which he does what lie does 
not mean, and in doing which he is a blind instrument. 

A, How is it wlicn we spealc of instinctive desires? 

B. I should say we then mean something different 
from merely animal or natural desires, for mat would 
make everything instinctive. Wc mean desires which 
are subservient to some purpose towards which they 
move : some end beyond the doing the act seems always 
involved in our notion of Instinct. We do not call 
mere moving, yawning, stretching, instinctive ; and 
when we speak of sucking or eating, and the desire or 
])ower to suck or eat, as instinctive, it is surely with a 
regard to the subserviency of those operations to sup- 
port life that we so term them. If they did nothing 
for our frame, we might call them natural, hardly 
instinctive. 

A, But be this as it may, no one can doubt that 
animals, if we allow them to have these Instincts, and 
to act for ends unknown to themselves, have other 
actions of a kind resembling our own, and quite dis- 
tinguishable from wliat wc have been calling Instincts ; 
therefore it signifies little whether or not wo are right, 
in giving the name to actions accomplishing undesigned 
and unknown purposes, provided we keep that defini- 
tion in view. Tliese animals also have other actions, 
where they both know and intend and accomplish their 
definite object 

B, Undoubtedly, they have many such in which their 
l^operations of mind and body cannot be distinguished 
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froro our own. Now whether these ure under tlie guid- 
ance of faculties like ours; whether they have reason ; 
whether they have faculties differing from our own in 
kind, or only in degree — ^we need not at present stop 
to inquire. It is quite enough for us that they have 
two kinds of operations, one which we agree to call 
Instinctive, distinguished by the ignorance of the ob- 
ject and want of intention ; the other both knowingly 
and intentionally done:, so man, acting almost always 
rationallytalso acts in some rare cases unintentionally — 
chiefly in early infancy. 

A* There may be instinctive acts with knowledge, 
.and there may be acts not instinctive without know- 
ledge. Does not this break in upon the definition wliich 
exmudes knowledge as well as design ? Many parts of 
human conduct seem to be guided by Instinct, jyid yet 
with knowledge. 

B. This would no doubt overturn the definition, 
provided it be clear that knowledge,'' and the 
presence of knowledge," are here used in the same 
sense as in that definition. But we must make a dis- 
tinction. There is a^nowledge of some end or object 
in view, and a knowledge of the means whereby that 
end or object is to be attained ; in other words, of the 
mode of operating — of the pi'ocess. There is also a 
distinction to be taken between instinctive desires and 
instinctive operations. The objection you have now 
made refers to the former — ^to desires ; the Latter, the 
operations, are chiefly referable to the great question 
respecting the controlling mind, or actual interposition 
of the Deity, to which we are approaching ; but it also 
refers, in some measure, to the objection which you 
raise. Knowledge of consequence comes within the 
description of object or end ; and if there be no inten- 
tion to attain an end actually pursued, there can be no 
knowledge of it; and conversely, if there bo no know- 
ledge of it, there can be no intention to attain it. Take 
any instance of what you call human instinct, as hunger, 
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or sexuai^^l^ — ^theso are and their 

gratiication may be pursued without any feuawled 
of, and consequently without any t^ew to, ^e con- 
sequences of making chyle and blood to support the 
inaividual, or offspring to continue the race/^: as 

the mere gratification of the desire or supplypg of the 
want goes; we may be said both to know wnht we are 
doing and to intend or ineiin to do it. We are attracted 
by our senses, tliat is, by the eftect of our senses on our 
minds, to do certain things ; and this is calledinstinctive 
acting, — I apprehend incorrectly. It is natural desire, 
but why instinctive? When wo say Instinct, do w^e 
not mean something beyond this? Desires may be 
subservient to Instincts : but are they all wo mean by 
Instinct ? They ma y lead to llie attiiinmeut of a certain 
end ; tliey may be the way in wdiicli Instincts operate : 
but are tliey themselves Instincts ? If two foods aiNe 
presented to an iuiimal, a man for example, who knows 
nothing of either ; find he is impelled, w^ithout knowing 
why, to take tlie one and reject the other, and the one 
is wholesome and tlic other a poison; wo at once call 
this the operation of instinct, wliidi some define to be 
knowledge ’without instruction or experience, but which 
I have wished rather to call mental action without 
knowledge, or at least independent of knowledge. So 
in Galen’s beautiful experiment on the kid just born, 
having been taken out of the mother, and which of 
course had never sucked, when, upon many shallow 
pans with different liquids being placed near it, the 
animal preferred at oiic(j the pan containing goat's milk* 
If the reason for the preference is some greater grati- 
fication of the senses, or that the one food is pleasing, for 
instance, in smell fragrant, and the other offensive, this 
may be the mode taken by nature to make Instinct 
operate according to your former hypothesis, winch we 
have been discussing at large ; and , we certahfly cannot 

f that such may not, in all cases, be the mode taken 
nature for working to the same end. It seems, 

ft- 
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however, eminently unlikely that tihe whole^ 
of bees, fc^ exa^ sbdtdd owing to the pleasnre 
their seiiies r^^ one particular form and pro- 

portion alone, and a repugnance to all others, because 
of their being disagreeable to those senses. But do we 
not, in all cases, mean, by using the word Instinct, to 
point out the unknown connexion between the thing 
done and sdmething else of which the animal — the 
agent— is pot aware ? I grant you that we speak of 
Instinct hunger and Instinct of sex ; but is not this 
only avmy of siiying, and do we not mean, merely 
desire of food or sex, the gratification of which is a 
natural proj)ensity, and known and felt by us to be 
such? Thus it is an Instinct which makes animals 
propagate their kind while they merely mean to gratify 
their passions, and which enables them to prepare a 
nest, and have it quite ready at tlie very time they are 
to want it for laying their eggs in. We always seem 
to have the motive, the end, and the blind instru- 
mentality in our view vrhen we speak correctly of 
Instinct. I may intend to do a thing, and know both 
the object in view and that portion of the operation or 
process which depends on me — e.g,, to eat for the 
purpose of making chyle. My ignorance of that pro- 
cess, with which I have nothing to do, would not make 
the operation of mine be called an Instinct. Indeed, 
even if I eat to satisfy luingcr, without any design of 
supporting the system, this act is not instinctive, except 
in so far as doing and meaning one tiling, 1 am doing 
another thing ignorantly and unintentionally. 

A. I thinlc w^e have got as far as we can in tliese 
preliminary discussions and observations of Facts, and 
may now proceed Theorize and infer. 

B» However, we are come, or coming to a part of 
tlie subject where we should be among our books ; for 
we shall now have to look at tliem in proceeding fartlier. 
At least, it is as welt we should observe what has been 
hold on iMs matt^ by philosophers. So we had better 

VOIi. VL .-Mv. P 
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adjourn for the present ; and resume our conrersation 
in the library, if indeed you, who are accustomed to 
.Althorp and Spencer House, can condescend to call 
anytliing in this part of the world by that name. We 
commomy, from feeling this modesty, name it the 
Book-room. 

A. And I dare swear, also from your lore of the 
Saxon idiom. 

A Possibly; though I would that our gem! old 
English never suffered more havoc than by calling 
Book-rooms Libraries. I expect to outlive it, as Ser- 
jeant Maynard said he liad nearly done the law, with 
the lawyers. 
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INSTINCT.--(Thbory.) 

IlAViNa thus far carried on our discussion 1n the open 
air, we removed, towards the afternoon, to the library 
— cum satis ambulatuin videretur, turn in bibliotheca 
assedimus*' ^ — and there conveniently pursued the sub- 
ject, which greatly interested us both. 

B. The manifest ditference between Instinct and 
Reason which we have been observing, and its regular 
and constant action, always the same, and never 
improved, but never different, indeed apparently in- 
capable of improvement, was probably the considera- 
tion whicli induced Descartes to consider animals as 
machines. 

A. I am aware that this is commonly said of him. 
But I know not how that great man could really have 
held so untenable a position. Did he really consider 
them as mechanical contrivances — as mere physical 
substances, without anything answering to what we call 
M ind ? 

B. He is always so represented; but when you 
examine his own statement closely, you really find that 
this is an exaggeration, and that his doctrine differs 
not very much from that commonly received. As has 
oftentimes happened to others, his sentiments are rather 
taken from the statement of them by those who were 
controverting them, than from his own words. 

• “ “When we thought wo had walked long enough, \re took our seats 
in the library.” — €k, Div. ii. 
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A, Where ate they to be found ? 

A Look here— you have tJiem in tliQ short treatise 
on Method, the introduction to his work on Dloptn^^ 
and Meteors. He dwells on brutes having no gift oI 
speech, which yet requires very little reason, says ; 
and therefore he concludes not that they 
rational than man, “ sed plane esse rationis expertia/’* 
Thus far no doubt can exist; he only gives a very 
common opinion on the subject, .thougli an opinion con- 
troverted by some, as I shall hereafter ask you to 
discuss : but it forms a head distinct from our present 
inquiry. Eut a little way farther on he proceeds to 
illustrate his position in a manner which has given rise 
to the notion in question. “ They do many things 
even better than ourselves,’’ he says, but this does 
not prove them to be endowed with reason, for this 
would prove them to have more re ason than we have, 
and that they should excel us in all other things also 
— but it rather proves thorn to be void of reason, and 
that nature acts in them according to the disposition of 
their members, as wc sec a clock, which is only com- 
posed of wheels and weights, can measure time better 
than we can witli all our skill,” He goes on to show 
that the interests of virtue are greatly injured by the 
belief, not that brutes have souls, l)ut that they have 
souls like our own — ‘‘ brutorum animain cjusdem esse 
cum nostra naturm,” — and that therefore we have 
nothing more to hope or fear in a future state tlian 
flies or ants ; whereas he had showui our souls to be by 
their nature independent of the body, and therefore 
not mortal like and with it. AD this you perceive* is 
anything rather than the doctrine that brutes are mere 
maebines. 

, ♦ J)e Mbthodo^ 36. — “ Istud autem non tantum iridicat bruta ininore vi 
poUero qaam Lomines, sod ilia plane es»e rationis exf>ertw. Vjidemiis 
enira^^figiia admotl-im opus e.%e ad loqu<^nduTn.'*—[“ But that not only 
indimes that brutes have less power than men ; it also proves them to be 
reason. For we see that very little reason is reqtu^ed to enable 
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A, But wher^ do you find tho adversary’s TOjpife- 
seutation ojf it whieh you inon^^ 

J?. Hero* in this other and very curious voluine, 
contamiipig his Correspondence with many learned 
Bom, allo some less learned, as Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, ^d our Princess Elizabeth, the Electress 
Palatind and stock of our present Royal family, to 
whom he writes, among other letters, one on her brother 
Charles the First’s execution — which, to console her, 
he praises as more glorious than an ordinary death — 
^' pulchrior, felicior, et dulcior/’* 

A* Does the Princess enter on the question of 
animiils? 

jB. No ; ^ie seems to have been ailing with fever, 
and having been light-headed, she applies to the philo- 
sopher to explain to her how in the night she felt an 
irresistible desire to make verses : this he courteously 
explains (after saying it reminded him of a similar 
anecdote related by IMato, of Socrates), that it is owing 
to the agitation of tlie animal spirits, which in weak 
brains produces madness, but in strong ones only a 
genial warmth, leading to poesy, and tliereiipon he 
holds her Serene Highness’s case to be “ ingenii soli- 
dioris et sublimioris indicium.” f 

A, Upon my word, I shall begin to think a person 
who could thus theorize as w ell as flatter about animal 
spirits and Serene Highnesses, was capable of shutting 
his eyes to tlic most ordinary facts, and believing 
brutes to be machines. 

* J?. Do not undervalue this great man: he is the 
true author of all tlie modern discoveries in mathe- 
matics. He made the greatest step that over man 
made since the discovery of algebra, wliicli is lost in 
the obscurity of remote ages : I mean his application 
of algebra to geometry, the source of all that is most 
valuable aud sublime in the stricter sciences and in 

^ Flier, happier, sweeter.’* — Pars I., Fp. xxvii 
t “ 'I'he proof of a more solid and more lofty uiiderstancling.** 
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natural philosophy. But assuredly hfe physical and 
psychological speculations are much loss happy ; ah 
though it was no mean fame to be the author of a 
ti‘eatise, the answer to which was the first ?«mrk ever 
composed by man — Newton’s ‘Principia.’ But I was 
coming to the controversy on Instinct. An ingenious 
clergyman of Cambridge, Henry More, objected^ to the 
doctrine of the great phUosoplier, as hiid down in that 
treatise to which we have bceir referring, on Method ; 
and he began by describing the doctrine as denying 
sense and life to lirutcs. He speaks of Deseartcis* 
genius, ^‘clialybis insUir rigidum et crudele, quod uno 
quasi ictd omnium fermc anirnantiimi genus vitS. ausit 
sensiique spoliare in marniora atque machinas ver- 
t('ndo.”* Tills ho repeats in various ways, and argues 
against, as the doctrine of Descartes. 

A. Nothing in what >vc have read out of DescaHos* 
own citings justifies tliis. Is there any other passage 
to whicli More can allude ? 

B. He refers ex])rcssly to the passage in the ‘Trac*^ 
tatus de Methodo/ and discusses the argument there 
given from the >vant of speech. But there remains a 
letter of Descartes to a certain great personage (ad 
Magnatem quondam), in which he repeats the doctrine 
of the treatise at soimwvliat greater length, but using 
the same comparison of a clock, and using it as a com- 
parison. His whole contention is, tliat they, the brutes, 
nave not reason like us, wdiicli lie terms sometimes 

intellect,” or thought — “intellectuin vel cogitationeih.” 
But that he means reason, and does not ineaji to: 
that brutes are Tiiachines, seems plain from that 
in the* same passage lie allows them iiaturai cunning, 
or craft, as well as strength — iino et puto nonnullos 
(animantes) esse posse quai naturalibus astutiis in- 
structs sunt quibus homines etiam astutissimds de- 

* ** Rigid and heartless like steel, which, aa by a singla stroke, 
deprive almost all animals of life and sensation, turning them into marbles 
and madbines/*—/^«/ , Pars. I., Ep. Ixvi 
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cipiant.”'’^ Thi^ is any tMng rather than describing 
them as mere machmes.f 

A* Bnt what does Ilescaftes reply to his corre- 
spondent ■» letter, in which he represents that to be his 
doctrine? Does he object to Mr. More's statement? 

S. Why, singularly enough, he does not in distinct 
terms repudiate it, though this may be owing to his 
supposing that, as he had used the comparison of the 
clock, Mr. More is also speaking in the same terms, 
especially as Mr. More had’ professedly used figurative 
language, and spoken of Descartes’ cutting off all ani- 
mals as with a sword. But he speaks certainly in this 
answer $ more strongly than elsewhere. “ I have dili- 
gently inquired,” says he, “ whether all the motions of 
animals came from two principles, or only from one ; 
and as I find it clear that they arise from that principle 
alone which is corporeal and mechanical, I can by no 
means allow them to have a thinking soul. Nor am I 
at all hindered in this conclusion by the cunning and 
sagacity of foxes and dogs, nor by tliosc actions done 
by animals from lust, hunger, or tear ; for I profess to 
be able easily to explain all these things by the sole 
conformation, of tlieir limbs.” He adds, that though 
lie sees no proof of tlic affirmative proposition (of their 
having a thinking principle), yet he also admits there 
is no proof of the ni'gative; and he then comes back to 

* “Nay, I also think there may exist some bnites endowed with 
natural cunning to deceive the most cumiing of men." — EpisU^ Pars. 1., 
}). 107. 

t He afterwards, in the same letter, says, that although brutes do 
nothing to show they can think, yot it may by some be supposed that as 
they have limbs like our own, so thought (cogitatio) may bo joined 
with those limbs, as we know it is with our own, although in them tlje 
thinking principle (cogitatio) may be less i)erfect than in us. “Ad quod,” 
says he, “ nihil est quod respondeam nisi quod si ilia cogitant ut nos, 
animam eriam ut et nos immortalem habent, quod non est verishniie;” 
[“To 'Which I can only answer, that if they think as we do, they must 
also have, like us, an immortal soul, which is not probable;"] and he 
proceeds to isa)’, that oysters, sponges, and other imperfect animals, can 
hardly be supposed iminortaL 

t Pars. I., Ep. Ixvii 
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his liwui^ less^i^ woras 

shpidd ^harp soub, thaa Bh<»ild 

iao¥6 h^ and again t^i tp ^ Want of 

J./ How an man who ever saw dogs in a field 
pointing, or greyhounds chasing a hare, or still more, 
dogs sleeping and manifestly dreaming witiiout any 
external object to excite their senses or motions, or 
who had observed birds taugM tunes, could pyOr sup- 
pose them mere corporeal or material mechanism, 
things made of dead matter and without life, I can- 
not comprehend. 

S, The best of it is that he positively affirms they 
have life. The letter I have just been reading from, 
and in which his doctrine, if anywhere, is stated tlte 
most explicitly, concludes by w’'arning Mr. More not 
to suppose he denies them life; and it is remark- 
able that he uses the very words v'Hi and sen^mt 
which Mr. More had represented him as refusing to 
brutes — “ Velim tauten notari me loqui de cogita- 
tione, non de vita vcl sensd. Vitam enin nullo animali 
denego.'’* 

A, Then wliat docs lie mean by life and sense? 

B, He goes on to tell you, utpote quam in sole 
cordis calore consisterc statuo,” mistaking the indi- 
cation or effect of life for life itself. He adds, ‘‘ noo 
denego etiam sensuin, quatenus ah organo corporis 
pendet/’t Now, can it be that Descartes really sup- 
posed ho had taken a tenable distinction here between 
mind in man and in brutes? Or that there could be 
any perceptible difference between a machine endowed 
with life and sensation, and capable of imitation, of 
learning, and of much cunning — and a body animated 
by a mind ? To speak of sensation as depending upon 

* ** I would havd it borne in mind^ howe\»‘er, that I am speaking of 
thongbli not of4lfa or sensation, for Hfe I deny to no animi^? 

f H^r do I dehy them sensation, in so far as tihat depends upon the 



the corporeal orgat^ is either infintelligible or it is a 
begging of the question, and the very same deSiiition 
might he given of our own sensation — nay, is ^veh of 
it by the materialists, who hold our mind to be ,t|ie 
mere result of a physical organization. Yet %ilh 
these JDi^rtes difers more indeed than with all 
others. 

A. I cannot help thinking, on the wi*ole, that it is 
very possible this great man may lu e only meant to 
deny the brutes a reason, or mind like ours, a power 
of ratiocination, and not to consider L.err as mere 
machines. But I am clear of one thing, that if he 
did mean the latter, a more uni enable doctrine never 
was broached upon this, or indeed upon any other 
subject. 

S, Wo may, therefore, I conceive, pass over this 
theory altogether. But anotlier an*' a greater man 
has been so pressed with the difficulties of the subject, 
that he has recourse to a very different supposition, 
and instead of hold''»<r the Deity to have crcjated brutes 
as machines without ai } min^^ at all, lie considers their 
whole actions as tin- constant, 'lirect, and immediate 
operation of the Deity liiniS^df. hich is the doctrine 
of Sir Isaac Newton, whicli is saying enoii^h to prevent 
anjr one from hastily rejecting it, or rashly forming his 
oomion against it. 

A, Does he not mean merely to derive the actions 
of brutes from a perpetually superinteading and sus- 
taining power of the Deity, as we ascribe the motions 
of the heavenly bodies to the same constantly existing 
influence? He probably only means that the brute 
mind, having been created, is as much under the Divine 
governance as the material powers, qualities, and mo- 
tions are: in other words, that mind was created, and 
matter was created ; and that still the actions and pas- 
sions of both are constantly under the guidance of the 
Creator. So that Sir Isaac Newton would no more 
deny the separate existence of the minds of brutes, 
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than would the separate existence of thefc bodies, 
or of the heavenly bodies. V 

jS* Here are his own words. Tbte pass?^|b bcotirs 
in the famous 31st Query, or General SchoB^ to the 
‘ Optics ; and you see that, after recounting the struc* 
ture of animal bodies as proofs of design, he^ 

‘rAnd the instinct of bnites and insects can be the 
effect of nothing else than the wisdom and skill of, a 
powerful, ever-living agent, who, being in all places, is 
more able by his will to move the bodies within hjb 
boundless uniform sensoi*ium, and tliereby to form and 
re-form tlie parts of the universe, than we are by our 
will to move th{> parts of our bodies/' He proceeds to 
guard the readca* against a supposition of the Deity 
being the soul of the world, oi‘ of brutes, or of His 
being composed of members or parts, stating that Ho 
only ‘‘ governs and guides all matter by his prevailing 
power and will/' So that you see he draws the dis- 
tinction between the mind or will of men, which influ- 
ences the motions of tlieir bodies, and the influence 
which moves brutes; plainly enough referring the 
latter to the Deity liimself, as the primum mobile, or 
actuating principle ; for he allows that the kind of ubi- 
quity or universal action to whicli you refer applies to 
our bodies, and 1 presume to our minds also, which were 
created and are sustained by Him. Of that no doubt 
can exist, because elsewhere he has laid down as cl^ 
this ubiquity, called, as you know, essential ubiquity, 
to contradistinguish it from potential or virtual You 
find this plainly stated in the ‘Principia' — ^liere is the 
celebrated General Scholium : ‘‘ Omnipresens est non 
per virtutem solam, sed etiam per substantiam ” — ** In 

• There is nothing more admirable for extent and generalbation view 
than this 31st Query. The happy conjecture respecting the nature of the 
diAmood in the 2nd Book (Part IL, Prop. 10), does not eunjaes thd won- 
derful aentence in the query, where Sir Isaac Newton claasea as 

fiiinilarf oper^ons, respiration, oxydation, and combustioh, Tht^ have 
since been discovered to be the same process. In Sir Isaac time, 

their <Uversity seemed as gr^t as that between the diamond add charcoal* 
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ipso continentur et moventiur universa, $ed aloe 
passione/'* Therefore it is quite manifest that, in fee 
treating of Instinct, that is,, of the operations of animals, 
he considers the Deity’s action as different from tli^t 
geneiral di#ction irMch he ascribes to Him over matter 
arid mind by His essential ubiquity. In other cases He 
acts on riiatter and mind, and in the case of mind, He 
acts on matter mediately or through the agency of 
mind, which mind He moves. But here He acts, ac- 
cording to Sir Isaac Newton, directly on matter, and is 
thb niOving and acting principle of animals; and such 
has genermily been the construction |mt upon his words 
as you have them here in the 31st Qnory. It has been 
so stated by so popular a poet as Pope, and also, though 
with less precision, l)y Addison. The former takes the 
distinction, in his ‘ Essay on Man, ’between brutes as only 
having volition, which in them acts for both willing and 
reasoning: while men have the double faculty. He 
expresses himself with his wonted felicity : — 

‘‘See then the acting and comparing powers, 

One in tlmr nature, which are two in ours ; 

^ And Reason raise o’er Instinct as you can, 

In this 'tis ^od that acts, in that 'tis IMan.” 

Essay ^ Epm iii. 

Addison in his 12()th ^Spectator/ after giving many in- 
stances in which he jumbles together Instinctive and 
Intelligent operations, concludes with the remark, that 
“ they can no more be explained than gravitation can; 
and come not from any law of mechanism, but are an 
immediate impression from the fii’st mover, and the 
Divine energy acting in the creature.” 

A. This dogma of Newton is certainly great autho- 
rity — the greatest human authority. For it is the 
opinion— and, regard being had to the awful nature 
of the subject as well as the contemplative and religious 

♦ ‘‘lie is omnipresent, not virtoally alone, but substantially” — “ In him 
all tilings contained and moved, but wiUiout mutually affecting each 
other.” — lib. iii., Scb. Gen, 
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nutuie of the man, it is probably 

opinion-^^f the greatest inquirer into nature that ever 

existed, and whose conjectures Imve been 

happy, and are certainly quite as ihs^ as hss 

complete discoveries. ;■ 

JS, Observe, too, that it is the opiinon of Us matuver 
years. The Schoimm to the ‘ Principia" was added in 
the later editions — when written does not cl^lj ap- 
pear, but the second edition -was published In ItlS, 
and the third as Late as 1726. The 31st Qu^y to the 
* Optics’ was added at a time which can be fixed beth^. 
The first edition of the ‘ Optics,’ published in 1704^ hiwi 
not the queries. The second, published in 1717, hnd 
them ; and the third edition was corrected by l3ie 
author’s own hand a sliort time before his death ; from 
which corrected copy the one 1 am now citing Was 
printed in the year 1730, after his decease. But as 
lie first published this passage in 1717, and was born 
in 1642, he wms then in his 75th year, and had long 
before made all his discoveries. 

A. I quite agree that as far as mere authority goes, 
no opinion ever had so great a weight — npvertheless 
we have the same illustrious man’s authority, and ex« 
ample too, to teach us that it is by our own rea^n 
alone that we ought to be guided in philosophizing, and 
we must bring to the test of that canon even ms best 
considered opinions. 

Av This I of course freely admit. Let ua, then. 
exaAne a little tliis doctrine of immediate interposition 
— wmch regards the work of the bee, for instance, as 
the direct and immediate operation of Divine wisdom 
and power. 

A. 1 need hardly warn you against being seduced 
by another bias, as powerful as Sir Isaac Nevrlon’s 
authority^i-the disposition we must have, if posrible, 
to believe p a doctrine which, by exhibiting 
q£^fi|;a^erpetually moving and^ working befere our 
Iplems to 1^^ us constantly into Hiu presence. 
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as if we saw a perpetual miracle wrought, and 
enables us to commune with the Deity, as the Pkiri* 
archs did of old. The gratification to us, as men^^ 0 ^ 
reiudiing^^^^ l^ should not make us, as philo^^ 

pheysr Opto our ears the more readily to any unsound 
or inocmi^tent reasonings, assume facts on slight 
grtoh^ ;0f passing over flaws in the argument, re- ^ 
oeiye^easiiy m^roneous conclusions from what we see* 
Agaam I entirely .agree with you. . Far from 
maMng grater haste to reach a position so delight- 
ful, I should take the greater care of jny steps, that I 
might not slip and fall by the way : for that the road 
is slippery, the light glimmering, and the route . over 
high ground, leading through precipitous passes, must, 

I think, be admitted freely- But let us step on 
cautiously as we have hitherto done- 

A. We left off with the deduction that brutes act 
from a principle, a thinking principle, a mental prin- 
ciple, something different from their bodies and from 
surrounding objects, but that they act towards an end 
of which they are ignorant, and accomplish that end 
without design, though very possibly they may also in 
so acting accomplish some iatcrmedlate end of which 
they are aware, and which they intend to attain. 

B. We may add another thing to the proposition. 
The end which they accomplish blindly and instinc- 
tivdy is far the more important of the two, admitting 
that there is another and intermediate one. For, 
suppose ypur theory to be correct, that the solitiiry 
wasp grafefies some sense in carrying caterpillars and 
the bee, in making hexagons and rhomboids, it is plain 
that this is a very trifling matter ; it neither feeds, nor 
clothes, nor lodges her, nor her brood; whereas, the 
purposes to which those works are subservient are the 
conttouatioh of the species of the insects respectively — 
tlie greatO^kand most favourite end in nature. 

A. Tme ; tod you may add another thing, which I 
allow, evto if my theory be ever so certaimy correct 
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nature of the many it is prdhabl^ t&e 
opinion— ef the greatest inquirer eirer 

existed, and Vhose conjectures have been akiost as 
happy, and are certainly quite as inai^eHbtti) as 
complete discoveries. 

B. Observe, too, that it is the opinion of hjfl maturca* 
years. The Scholium to the ‘Principia’ was added in 
the later editions — when written does not cl^ly ap- 
pear, but the second edition -was published in 1713, 
and the third as late as 1726, The 31st Queiy to the 
* Optics* was added at a time which can be fixM botb^. 
The first edition of the ‘ Optics/ published in 1704, bad 
not the queries. Tlie second, published in 1717v 
them: and the third edition was corrected by the 
author’s ovm hand a short time before his death ; from 
which corrected copy the one I am now citing was 
printed in the year 1730, after his decease. But as 
lie first published this passa^*? m 1717, and was born 
in 1642, he was then in his 75th year, and had long 
before made all his discoveries. 

A. I quite agree that as far as mere authority goes, 
no opinion ever had so great a weight — ^nevertheless 
we have the same illustrious man’s authority, and ex- 
ample too, to teach us that it is by our own reason 
alone that we ought to be guided in philosophizing, a^nd 
we must bring to the test of that canon even Uis best 
considered opinions. 

B. This I of course freely admit. Let then, 
exaigine a little this doctrine of immediate interpasition 
—which regards the work of the bee, for instance, as 
the direct and immediate operation of Divine wMom 
and power. 

A, I need hardly warn you against being seduce<l 
by another bias, as powerful as Sir Isaac Kevrton’^i 
attthqrity-|-the disposition we must have, if yk^rible, 
to believe m a doctrine which, by exhibiting the finger 

^ d a^erpetually moving and^ working before our 
Sfeehm to brm us constantly into MiS presencse, 
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as if we saw perpetiiai udracle wrought, and 

wife the Deity, as the i^ 
archs did of old. The gratification to us, as nje%# 
should not make us, as philofe^ 
phers, hut ears the more readily to any imsouhd 
Or reasonings, assume facts on slight 

grounds^ pa^ over flaws in the argument, re- 
ceive'easily erroneous conclusions from what we see; 

B. Again I entirely -agree wife you. Far from 
makiiig greater haste to reach a position so delight- 
ful, 1 should take the greater care of my steps, that I 
might hot slip and fall by the way : for that the road 
is dijppery, tlie light glimmering, and the route over 
high ground, leading through precipitous passes, must, 
I think, be admitted freely. But let us step on 
cautiously as we have hitherto done. 

A, We left off with the deduction that brutes act 
from a principle, a thinking principle, a mental prin- 
ciple, something diflerent from their bodies and from 
surrounding objects, but that they act towards an end 
of which tney are ignorant, and accomplish that end 
without design, though very possibly they may also in 
so acting accomplish some intermediate end of which 
they are aware, and which they intend to attain. 

JS. We may add another thing to the proposition. 
The end which they accomplisli blindly and instinc- 
tively is far the more important of the cwo, admitting 
that there is another and intermediate one. For, 
suppose ypur theory to be correct, that the solitary 
wjisp gradfics some sense in carrying caterpillars ami 
the nee, in making hexagons and rhomboids, it is plain 
that this is a very trifling matter ; it neither feeds, nor 
clothes, nor lodges her, nor her brood; whereas, tho 
purposes to which those works are subservient are the 
confetuatito of the species of the insects respectively — 
tlie and most favourite end in nature. 

A. Tirno ; and you may add another thing, which I 
allow, even if my theory be ever so certainly correct 
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— ^that the only possible use 4^^ end is 

the accomplishment of the otjier end^fot if jfou grant 
me that the wasp carries caterpillars, an^ l^e bee 
makes geometrical figures, to pleas© themsdfves, # 
gratify some sense, it is of no importance that either 
SioolA receive that gratification: its only us© % the 
. unknown and unintended consequence of providing for 
the unborn issue. 

B, We are now then- arrived at a very itniwriant 
height, from whence we may survey the subject cor- 
rectly and advantageously. 

A. Let us be quite sure that wo have left ho obstruc- 
tions, or rather that we have passed over notbiUg 
material — that we have left no objections in our r^, 
which may rise up and mock any inference we now 
draw. For instance, are all our facts clear? As to the 
bee's architecture, some have questioned the theory. 
I have heard it said that what seems so perfect a 
structure, and so judicious a dividing out of the space, 
so p to save room and work and material, is only ihe 
j^©$fiary consequence of placnng a number of cylin- 
arical or globular bodies together ; that if you blow 
many soap-bubbles in a basin they will, by their weight 
and pressure, settle into hexagons. 

B, There never was anything more absurd than 
what some, calling themselves pliilosophcrs, have ^id 
without a moment's reflection on this subject. No less 
a name than Buffon may be cited for stlch nonsense. 
There are two decisive answers: — the soap- 
bubbles will not make hexagons, although your eye 
may see straight lines formed by their intersections, 
but not one hexagon the least like the bee's will you 
find in all the foam; and mxt, there is not a single 
globe, or cylinder, or any figure like it ever made; by 
mj' beo, Huber has seen them, or rather had iliem 
carefully observed, when at work ; they JiTst a 
groove, and then form its walls into plan^, and all the 
res4 ^ making of planes and angles one after tiio 
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otfcer without any wciito figtires a>t alL So j^e 
Olio findiiig the ete of the bee to be a net^orkj lirheo 
gi^eatly* p$gmfiea; to each mesh a hexagoh, thoaght 
he had fptod out why the bee works in that figiire. 
To whiph fe toswer was obvious, that men and other 
todtuals hayitt circular pupils should, by parity of 
ri^ason, work in circles. But another answer was just 
as decisive; that the light entering by a hexagon 
afoost kfiuitely small no more helps the bee to that 
figure than if it entered by a circle or a square. Its 
paws tod feelers are to work. Nay, suppose even it 
had a sulhll pattern hexagon ready made, would its 
working a large one on that model be at all less 
wondertul ? Not to mention that the hexagon is not 
the greatest wonder; the rhoinboidal bottom of the 
cell, and the angles which its tliree plates form with 
each other, and* with the walls, are the wonder, and no 
one pretends to account for that. I pass over the 
form of the limbs; nothing can possibly be deduced 
from them in the smallest degree fitted to aid the bee 
in her marvellous work. 

A, Have not some sceptical inquirers thrown other 
doubts upon the mathematical part of this great won- 
der? I think I have heard something of the kind, as 
if Maclauriri, or whoever was the discoverer, had rather 
been fanciful, or over-refining, and that the bee had 
turned out to be not so good a geometrician as they 
had supposed. 

JS, Here is a sample of those doubts — ^though they 
are not indeed, like Newton's sound conjectures, stated 
with the modesty of doubts — but somewhat dogmati- 
cally, It was the celebrated Maraldi who first measured 
the angles, and found them to bo 109'" 28' and 70 ' 32' 
respectively. Reamur afterwards set a young niathe- 
maticiaui pupil of Beriiouilli,icalled Kcenig, to find what 
were the angles that made the greatest saving of 
wax, and the result was by his analysis 109° 26' and 
70® 34V being within two minutes of his own measure- 
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i^aenti which mwuremettt bi^ to 

.KoBoig. 

tlic analy^^^^ w^ for by solving tho' ^ 
another way I find that he erred by two minutes ; and 
other mathematicians, with whom I hafe communi- 
cated/ distinctly find the same thing, and we have also 
found how the error crept in.^ f 

A These a must have been very nkely 
sured ; for the difference of two.minutes, or the IdiKMh 
part of the lessor angle, is very small inde^ H#r 
were the angles first ascertained ? 

B, Maraldi was a most accurate observe!, aiid he 
gives the angles, as I have stated, lOO"" 28' and 70^ 32r $ 
and he gives them to differ with the result of K<enig% 
calculus, which was made Jifter Maraldi had ineasur^ 
— so ho could not have fancied the amount. But/I 
have reduced it from ini?asuring an angle to the easier 
operation of measuring a small line. If those are the 
angles, then it follows that the breadth of the rhomboid 
is exactly equal to the side of the hexagon, and yt>tt 
find it appears to be so. Also, if those are the angles, 
the rhomboidal plates are inclined to one another at 
the angle of 120 , that of the hexagon; and you find 
they do not differ when you place them together, 
within the other. However, I admit that this is not a 
very close admeasurement of such sm^dl difference ; 
and I presume Maraldi must have employed a 
meter. I have used one to compare the breadth of 
the plates and sides, mid I certainly can find no In- 
equality. At all events, the bee seems entitled to the 
benefit of Maraldi's previous measurement, which had 
been thought to put her in the wrong, now that the 
analyst and not she has been found in error. This, 
however,^" is nothing to w'hat follows. A Berlin 

* explained in ;ili6 experiments and 

thfe comb in. this volume. Tli^ is some, 

Msira^P' Btatep>erU, Acad, des ScienoeSi 1712, 310-81% but 

the measure has always been considei^ to bt t|iat wh^ 
to sta^ as his result. 
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a^saiiemiciflin/ thinly X suppose, to do a kindness hy 
Frederic H., objeot^ra to ific bee, that though, if the 
dimensions of the cell be given, the saving is as 1 have 
stated, "yet there is such a great waste of wax arising 
from Aose dimensions as proves the saving of wax to 
be no object. He sets himself the problem of what he 
calls a minirmim minimm*u7n ; namely, to find the 
proportion between the length and breadth of the cell 
wwh pyes most wax ; .and he finds it something quite 
wide of ^ proportions. Now, I went over this 
suQidysiSr m again found the bee right, and the 
pMloeophlf at fault; for he had wholly left out the 
hexagonal covering of the cell’s mouth, which, whether 
for brood or honey, there always is; and I found the 
actual <yr bee’s proportions to save more than the aca« 
deniician’s, when this was taken into the calculation. 
I moreover found the sides to be so much thinner than 
the bottom, that a shallow and wide cell would have 
cost more, .even independent of the covering at the 
mouth. Again, he admits the form chosen to suit ihe 
bee’s shape, which the form he calls a true minimum 
never could; but I show that it saves wax as well. 
Lastly, I have solved another problem of a like kind, 
namely, to find the angles that save most of the fine or 
difficult work, which is the angular or corner-working 
evidently, and that also is the thickest part of the 
work necessarily. I find the solution gives the very 
Same augles which the bee uses, and which also save 
wax in other view. So that she has hit upon the 
very forpi which in every respect is the most advan- 
tageous, and turns out to be on all grounds right— as 
indeed we might well suppose when we recollect who 
is her Teacher. 

A. AB this is most satisfactory, and it was worth 
stopping to state it. However, as we have made a 
^use before our next advance, it may be just as well 
to stop for a moment longer in order to consider what 
the bee’s operation really is. How we should go to 

VOL. VI. ' Q". ''' 
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work had we to boild cells is plain Ibnongh. Suppose 
we hM disc50?ercd, which we should do oy mathema- 
tical investigation, the proper form, the duo proportion 
of the widtS to the length, and the proper angles of 
the bottom or roof — ^then wc should have drawing and 
plans; and by these wc should either cut our planks, 
if the structure were of nrood ; or if it were of stone, 
which more resembles tlie bee's materials, and is, bo it 
observed, much more difficult and complicated ix> work 
with, we should, by those plans ana by models or 
frames, run our courses. It would be a nice and diffi- 
cult work to make this in«%sonry, and would require 
the builder, both in hewing the stones and in putting 
them up, to follow the details of the plan in its parts, 
and without any regard to the general figure or result. 
He would be wholly unable to succeed if lie looked to 
that ; all his building would be awry and out of the 
required figure^; liis only chance is to make his plan 
exact, and his niodel-franus suit it ; and then he has 
instrOinents and toiils, plumbdinos, squares and plumbs 
together, in order to raise his perpendiculars. By these 
he proceeds, for he cannot trust his eye or his hand a 
moment beyond the mere adjusting his work to his in- 
strument and his plan. Now the* bee confessedly has 
neither plan, except what is in her li(‘ad ; nor any model 
at all whereby to guide Iht hand ; nor any instrument 
to adjust her work to the plan in lier head ; nor any tool 
to work with except her paw and her feeler, which is m 
her eye in doing the work. Then how does she work? 

jB. Certainly, this is a most important consideration. 
We cannot trust our eye or our baud an instant. We 
have no exact perception of the line, ahd no steadinesB 
in pursuing it. Wo have recourse to plans and instru- 
ments because we cannot fom our lines by volition, 
that is, by having a form in our mind and by making 
our hands follow that form. We therefore must first 
it down sensibly, and then guide our hands by 
mterial means. Thus we have no power of fomiiig 
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a dome, an arch, br a circle, or a perpendicular, or a 
level, or even a straight line at all, or any one line or 
form which we conceive in odr mind* Far from being 
able to follow these lines in great work^, as roofs and 
walls and excavations, we cannot even represent such 
forms on a sheet of paper by our handiwork. If we 
could do this we should work like the insect, who acts 
immediately, and not through the instrumentality of 
means. tJnable to execute any purpose of our minds, 
as she does, we have recourse to instruments. We en- 
deavour, as far as We can, to reduce everything to a 
physical or material process — to exclude mental opera- 
tion or agency altogether — ^to make the whole a mate- 
rial, or as we call it, accurately enough, a mechanical 
operation, Reason no doubt has taught us to do so ; 
but it has taught us a general rule ; and there is little 
or no reason, little or no operation of the mind, in its 
application to the particular cases. On the contrary, 
the use of the rule or method is that it precludes the 
operation of the mind as much as possible, and makes 
the whole physical, or nearly so. To take an instance 
—we reduce, by engraving or printing, the whole opera- 
tion of drawing a picture, or writing a page, to turning 
a lever, which docs the work for us. So in building, 
though there is less mechanical facility, we guide our 
haad by the instruments employed and the lines drawn, 
making the operation as mechanical, as little mental, as 
possible. The bee’s operation is all mind together. She 
has no plans, no instruments, no tools. It is as if by 
waving our hands among plastic materials we formed 
walls, and domes, and columns, and never deviated a 
hair’sbreadth from tlie perfectly accurate plan. I am 
very decidedly of opinion that this essential diflforence 
between tlie works of Reason and Instinct is of the 
greatest importance to our inquiry: for notliing can 
more -show the peculiarly of the instinctive operation ; 
or more prove that the mind of the agent is as it were 
the machine, and the instrument, to perform the work, 
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and to perform it with an unerring certainty and with 
absolute perfection. 

A. Does tWs, which a|)poars to me, as it does to 

lU, a most important consideration, bring us at all 

ok towards the ground of Descartes, which we had 

passed over as forming a position wholly untenable : I 
mean, that the insect is a mere machine, fasliioned by 
a perfectly skilful mcch«anic, and wound up to perform 
the functions which he designed ? 

B, Certainly not. The ]iroposition which we have 
just been deducing from the facts is rather of a kind 
the very reverse : it affirms that the insect's mind per* 
forms the whole operation ; it makes the insect’s mind 
the machine, if I may so speiik. But let us see to what 
it also leads or seems to lead us. We perceive there is 
mind at work, action exerted, effect produced ; but we 
see that the mind is quite unconscious of the effect, and 
that the action works to a purpose which the mind 
never contemplated. There is a thing done, mi im 
portant and rational thing done, but done by an agent 
who neither intends nor knows anytliing about it. 
Here there is design, but there is no designer~au 
action and an ol)jf‘ct no doubt; but that action per- 
forming, besides wbat the agent intended, knew, and 
did, something else and that something the only im- 
portant thing), which the agent neither knew nor in- 
tended, and cannot possibly be said to have done at all. 
This by no means h^fids us back to Descartes* position, 
but docs it not b^ad us to Sir Isaiic JSTewton^s? Tlie 
design is manifest ; the action is perfectly and surely 
adapted to it ; the purpose is with singular regularity 
effected ; must there not bo a designer, and who can 
that be but the Deity ? There is none other that oan 
be suggested even. Must it not be He ? 

Doubtless in one sense it must, as he is the de- 
signer of all we see. But how^ is he more the designer 
here, than he is of the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
or ingrowth and germination of plants? 
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B. As tlius. In those cases there is nothing but 
matter affected, or acting ; whatever laws were origin- 
ally imposed on matter are followed ; whatever qualities 
first communicated to it are displayed : all is material. 
There was design in the original formation of it, in the 
prescribing those laws, and impressing those qualities. 
That design these bodies fulfil; they conform to the 
primeval and original intention of their being. But 
there is no renewed design, no repeated intention, no 
^eeial and particular disposition in each case of action. 
The Deity made a stone, and made the earth, so that 
the stone falls to the ground by virtue of the general 
rule of their formation. lie is not to be referred to ; 
he needs not interfere each time the support is with- 
drawn from the stone, in order to direct the path it 
shall take. If on that support being withdrawn some 
interposition were required to decide how it should go — 
for instance, whether it should stand still or not — 
although it be admitted, that if it move it can but 
move in the straight line downvrards, the case would 
more resemble Instinct, though even here it would be 
different ; for it is as if eacli hair’sbreadth of the stone’s 
motion required a new action to carry it on in its 
course. 

A. The Deity created matter so as to obey in each 
case certain general laws ; so he created mind in like 
manner to obey certain laws in each ease. Wherein 
do the two facts differ, the fact of material and the fact 
of mental action ? 

B. As thus. The moving power is wanting in the 
one case. The law is that matter shall act in a certain 
way, and mind in a certain way ; but is it the mind of 
tlie insect that acts when the whole mental process is 
wanting, namely, the knowledge, thought, and will? 
Its mind acts, subject not only to a general law, but to 
a particular impulse each time. Who gives the im- 
puW ? Besides, your doctrine of the Deity creating 
tlie insect’s mind such as to act so in given circumstances, 
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applies quite as luucli to our EeaSto as to its lustiueti 
Let me^ however, put a case: suppose wemvr aman 
bom bliiwi to our own knowledge, without 
ing, and without ever having tried it befom, teove his 
fingers in the design of giving them exercise^ as to keep 
them warm, &c., but holding a pencil in tbetoj and by 
the same act producing, unknown to himself, a beau^l 
and finished portrait, of perfect resemblance te 
original : or suppose we saw a man who had beeU bOrtt 
and lived in a foreign country, and was utterly ignotent 
of our language, of which he had never heard a 
write a letter in correct English, or a beautiful copy of 
verses, while only meaning to try whether a pen was 
well cut, or the ink rightly made — these acts are ^te 
analogous to the Instinct of bees. Nay, we may teke 
a nearer case, and suppose a man who never had leimt 
mathematics, and did not know a line from an ar^le, 
to solve on a slate a problem of great difficulty Irith 
perfect and unerring accuracy, and this while be^was 
only trying the pen and the slate ; and suppose he teen 
applied this solution to the combinations of a perfect 
time-keeper, while he thought lie was only cutting off 
the superfluous pieces of two lumps of brass and Steel 
of which he intended to make weights, he bei^ wholly 
ignorant of what a time-keeper meant. Them 
nothing more strange in this than the bee's architectere. 
It is indeed exactly, and in all its parts, a parallel in- 
stance. In all such cases (the extra thing done, and 
not khown or intended, being far more difficult and 
more important than the thing intended and known to 
be done), we should at once pronounce that there was 
a miracle, because of the thing done being without the 
possibility of the apparent agent doing it unassisted, 
according to the ordinary laws of nature. In other 
words, want of power in the immediate agent compels 
us te beHm^e in the interposition of another agent having 
the polite There is diffnm vindice imd we call 
in the This is tlie foundation of ail belief that 
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there mult be ageney where the lawi of 

nature are sulpeiiaed. But in the oases put there is 
not only want of power, but of design. If want of 
p^rerirptgilje apprent agent drives us to suppc^e or 
ini^r tbe imtion of another unseen agent, want of inten- 
tidii IMP diiliigU should drive us to infer thh intending of 
aadtber ^^igner, and want of both power and intention 
sboujld milte us infer the tliinking of a planner who 
iiitends, and the notion, of an agent able to perform the 
work : in other words, to infer the interference of one 
who has^^th the will ,and the power, each of which is 
wanting in the immediate or apparent agent. 

A. £i the case you put of a miracle, there is a single 
in^ance, and because it is solitary, we say the laws of 
nature are suspended, and we call in supernatural fid. 
In the case of Instinct, it is the constant course ; it 
would be a suspension of the law, and a miracle, were 
it ever otherwise. It is as much part of the law of 
nature that the animal should do the thing in question 
without intending it, or knbwing how he does it, nay, 
that he does it at all, as that man should do it knowingly 
and intentionally, or that the animal should knowingly 
and intentionally do those other things in which he acts 
rationally, and not instinctively. Therefore this case 
does not resemble a miracle. 

B. The case of a miracle I did not put in this way 
or with this view at all. I do not say that the instinc- 
tive act of the animal, or of man when he acts merely 
from Instinct, as he does, though most rarely, are to 
be compared with miracles as being suspensions of 
natural }aw; but only that the same reason which 
makes us, when arguing from such suspension of natural 
laws, conclude that some power has interposed different 
from the powers acting under those laws, requires us, 
when argiung from the acts done by the animal without 
either d^gn or power, to conclude that some agent 
lias interposed of power sufficient, and some intending 
and desigUmg being of will fitted, to do the acts in 
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question. 6up|)Qse, to put again my first ease wiU) a 
variation, we saw a blina man draw a Hkenojas as often 
as he sti:»otched his fingers with a pencil in them, and 
every foreigner of a certain class write good English 
verses as often as he tried a pen, and every man of a 
particular description make excellent timMteOpmw as 
often as he cut away the parings of the metal balls he 
was forming into weights — we should in every such 
instance of these general laws (as they could now be) 
have a right to draw an inference of one and the same 
kind. Wliat would that be ? Manifestly that here the 
same thing was done without knowledge or intention, 
which in the other class of cases (those where reason 
and experience operated) was done by means of know- 
ledlgc, and with intention. Fur tlio gist of the question 
and the whole difficulty is this — that w'C have two classes 
of eases — the same act done in the one class knowingly 
and intentionally, and in the other, without knowleog© 
or intention — and as in the vast majority of Jill lacts 
taken together of all kinds of agents, wo can see no 
such thing — indeed, Ciinnot form the idea of such a 
thing — as an act without power and will to do it, or a 
thing resulting to all appearance from intention, because 
in itself such a thing as we should do if we intended a 
given thing, and yet without any Being to intend, so 
we are compelled to infer the power, that'is, the know* 
Icdgo of the iutender 

A. Indeed, it must be observed, that when we speak 
of a miracle we mean, and commonly do mean, two 
things, not only tlie fact seen of the laws of nature 
being suspended, but the inference drawn of some power 
interposing capable of suspending them, and therefore 
above them, and having sway over them ; and this in- 
ferewe arises from the necessity under which we feel 
of accounting for the phenomenon observed by suppos- 
ing an adequate cause ; in short, from our being mmble 
to ^pceivo anything done without a cause. The 
ordi||y powers with which we are acquainted fail tf> 
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account fo|r this event, aud we therefore ififer 
power to be in operation. 

B. Certainly it is so ;* Bttt then t^ 
case with Instinct, as compared with the other pheno- 
mena, those things done with both knowledge 

and design on the part of the agent, that is^ things m 
doing which the agent is known to us, and intends, and 
knows what he does. Suppose, according to the case 
so #eil pht by Pjsd^^y, in*the beginning of his book,— 
suppose you und bn a common a watch going and pro- 
(lucihg manifestly an effect according to its construc- 
tion; this would show a design in its maker; but only 
a foitner/ br bygone, a spent and executed design. 
Nothing would be seen designing or intending, as it 
wore, before your eyes; Suppose, then, you saw the 
watch, or other machine, making a second and third 
machine, but not by mecljanical contrivance — for that, 
too, like the case put by Paley, would still only be 
evidence of a former,^ or bygone, or executed design,— 
you must suppose a new wateli to be made before your 
eves without any material agency, or, which is the same 
thing, made by a machine wholly incapable of perform- . 
ing 3ie operation itself. Then you would necessarily 
inter from these the existence of some being, some 
thinking and designing and skilful being, capable of 
doing what you saw, that is, of making the machine ; 
and you would suppose this just as much if you saw an 
incapable body performing the operation, as if you saw 
the operation performed without any visible or sensible 
material agent at all. Now, this is precisely the case 
of the bee : it is the incapable body or being. 

A* May it not all be said to be only another inference 

original and general design, as we deduce that con- 
elusioii from the structure of the limbs of animals, and 
the fimetiohs suited to that structure which those limbs 
perform? 

B. Even if it were so, there is the broad distinction 
between mere mental and mere physical agency; aiid 
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the difference* between the inferences to w 
agencies respectively lead^ But I apprehend the defer- 
ence is greater still than ibis. The two aire not 
at all the same or alike, hardly even analogouSr^^^ W 
never know of matter, or any combination^ 
parts, acting or affected but in one way. We havh not 
matter with, and matter without, gravity, cohe^nn, im- 
penetrability. But if the phenomena of instinct: to 
be regarded as only one class of mental phenomena, 
we have here two kinds of mind, endowed with '^iholly 
different qualities, and acting in wholly different irara; 
one kind such that the being possessed of it neither 
knows nor intends what he is doing, and yet a}l the 
while does exactly as if he both knew and intended* 
Nay, in one case, tlie agent possessing this mind is 
manifestly able to act; in the other, he is as dearly 
incompetent in any way that we can conceive. -If no 
being is here concerned except the apparent, aiid un- 
conscious, and impotent agent, it is like matter gravi- 
tating to a centre which does not exist: and then, to 
make the thing still more incomprehensible, and the 
difference between matter as subject to general laws 
and this case the more extreme, both these kinds of 
mind are found in the same individual ; for ho some- 
times uses, as it were, the one, sometimes the other; 
he sometimes acts knowingly and intentionally ; some- 
times blindly, as an instrument to do he knows not 
what, nor cares — as if we had a piece of matter, a 
lump of metal, for instance, which at one time was 
heavy, and at another flew about in the air. 

There is certainly a material difference ; lipd I 
should not much wonder if we were, sooner dij|^^ter, 
diiven by the extraordinary nature of the cas^ sou|p 
new conclusion. These tmngs have really/npt been 
sifted as they deserved. Men have rested satisfied 
wHh general and vague stotements, and I suppdfe 
a^entiqn has been too much engaged by great 
corioa^ of the facts connected with the subject to lot 
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th^ closely reastm upon the theory. However, I 
mu^ my and refuse to 

qdt tiS j^ition w until we bavie 

examined; accurately. There are two kinds of 

naiitdi I then tne Deity created two kinds 

origiimUy;^^^^^ he created two kinds of substance or 
existence, mind and matter, and as he endowed these 
with different qualities, so did he endow the two kinds 
of mmd with different qualities. As he made matter 
solid and heavy, and made mind imperceptible to the 
sonies, but endowed it with consciousness, so he gave 
th^ two kinds of mind different qualities — both of 
course must have consciousness, which I take to be 
the essence of all mind, at least we cannot conceive 
mind to exist without it — but one he made such that 
it Could act rationally, knowing and intending all it 
did-^the other such that it acted without knowing or 
intending. This hypothesis, you perceive, gets rid of 
the necessity of supposing a constant interposition of 
the Deity, unless in the sense in wdiich He is said to 
interfere for the purpose of maintaining and executing 
the general laws which he originally framed for the 
whole universe, 

B, 1 perceive no such thing. I do not think your 
supposition at §11 meets the fact, or removes the diffi- 
culty^ or dispenses with the otlier inference. In one 
sei^e I may grant your assumption, namely, if you 
only meant that the Deity originally willed the animal 
should act in a certain way for a purpose w^hich He 
foreordained, and which He yet concealed from the 
animal itself, though foreknown to Him, the Creator, 
But in the same way all rational acts and intentions 
qpy be said to have been foreknown and foreordained 
by tljo Creator, which indeed seems, at least in the case 
of aii intelligent agent, only to mean that with the 
Deity thorp is no such thing as present and future, but 
all things are seen as present. But then this resolves 
lts(df into ^ying that the Deity originally designed and 
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ordered the ammal’s acts ; and that this is the saii^e 
thing as if He actually siiperintehded act 

of tne animal at the moment of acti<m—iFy^ &the 
same thing with saying that the Deity constantly 
and not the animal, and that is the theory" m 
But, in any other sense, to what does yOtir objeoBhn, 
or the hypothesis put by you in order to escape the 
conclusion, amount? Ohlj’^ to this, that the Deity 
created the instinctive mind feuch that it acts w^Diout 
knowledge or intention, exactly as the rational find 
acts with both the one and the other. Now the t&ory 
of course never meant to deny that the instinctive |nind 
was created by the Deity, and endowed with certitin 
qualities. Sir Isaac Newton expressly exclude! the 
supposition of tlie Deity being the anima miinMi, or 
the soul of any part of nature, and clearly nevfi in- 
tended to represent Him, as llinisolf the soul of animals, 
but only as constantly guiding that souL Bx$ tlie 
theory holds that the mind being endowed with certain 
qualities originally and at its creation, those qualities are 
summed up in this one, namely, to act, and to act 
mind, but without knowledge or design, and yet to 
produce all the effects of both, and, moreover, that this 
constitutes the whole of the qualities of instinctive 
mind. This mind therefore was created such that it 
must always be the blind instrument in the Creator’s 
hands; its knowledge and design, by the hypothesis, 
reside as it were out of itself and in some other intel- 
ligent being, that is, in the Deity, who is to supply a. 
each instant, tlie knowledge and design wanting in the 
animal mind, or to know and intend for it — -and whe- 
ther the Deicy performs this operation, exerdses know- 
ledge and iiitontioii, beforehand and once for or 
constantly and continually at all times, seems an ijpma- 
terial distinction roforable to the former head of the 
alternative. The question always recurs— Was a mind 
created of such a species that it could act ywdrf mind 
withonl knowing and intending? Is not that contrary to 
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tke nature^ and of ifeiad ? If ay, is it not a con- 

tradiction in terms ? And is not your whole hypothesis 
of two kinds of piind grounded on a false position^ which 
supposes a substratum to be endowed with various qua- 
and ith<?n, in order to make two kinds of that 
sufestraifeidj confounds the qualities with the essence? 
For what is mind but that which thinks, knows, wills ? 
It* there be no knowledge, will, intention, at all, mind 
is iwxt donce^^^ in the operation, and we come to the 
Ci^esian hypoth^ that the animal is a machine. 
Thererfore knowledge and design there must be ; and 
it fiust either exist m the animal mind or in some other 
mind which uses or employs the animal as an instru- 
md^t* Can this higher mind do so beforehand, or 
otherwise than by constant operation, that is, constant 
exertion of itself f 

A, Then are we not getting either to the Deity 
being the soul of the animal, or to the mind of the ani- 
mal having none of the qualities constituting mind ? 

JB. We may suppose the mind to be the mere power 
of giving voluntary motion to the limbs, and to consist 
of no other quality, unless it thinks and intends. Then 
the Deity may have suffered it to have these powers, 
and to use them in some things, and there His own 
inteUigence does not interfere; but not to use sucli 
poivers in other things, and there Ilis intelligence does 
interfere. 

A. There is knowledg€^and intention in the animal. 
The bee, for instance, knows it is carrying wax to a 
given place, and placing it in a given direction. So 
mr as the thing is done, the agent knows, and wills, 
and intends what it is doing, and this in every possible 
case of instinctive action. * 

i?. But the whole question arises, not upon what the 
bee know^ and intends, putting particles of wax 
in a placei but upon what she cannot possibly know 
any tluM about— the giving her work a peculiar form, 
most dimcult to discover at first, most advantageous for 
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a certain end, and still more difficult to follow and woric 
by even when discovered. The (Question al^ys by who 
designs and knows these things unkttow|i to the bee ? 
And we cannot conceive the Deity acting thus 
nally through a future and non-existing aidmsi ; ah 
though we can easily enough imagine EKm acting 
through an existing animal at the time. This is sup- 
posable on the theory of essential ubiquity, or indeed 
upon any theory of iibiq^uity, even virtual. It therely 
requires ubiquity — ^ivhetner of essence, or of power — 
some ubiquity — which no one denies who believes in a 
Deity at all. 

A. A child shall place together different lines and 
angles, or other parts of figures, so as to form Certain 
diagrams. The figures he thus unwittingly makes 
have certain properties quite unknown to him. All he 
intends or kiioM^s is to put the parts together ; the rest 
is consequential, arising from the neces^sary rel^iions 
of number and figure: so in cases of physical or con- 
tingent truth : he m<ay do, and moan to do, and know 
that he is doing, what will form a cortiiin combiitation ; 
but the laws of nature acting on that combination, 
produce, unknown to him, effects which he never in- 
tended, and kneiv nothing of; as if he mixed sulphuric 
acid and oil of turpentine, and there was an expmsion ; 
or an acid and an alkali, and there was a neutral salt 
and a crystallization. 

i?. This, when examined, we shall find either to bo 
a case wholly different from the one in question, or to 
be only idem per idem, as lawyers say wnen they have 
a case put which is like enough to the one in band, 
but just as difficult to resolve; so, in either vbty, the 
argument will remain unaffected. If the child plays 
with the things at random, and they liappen to fml 
into a certain shape once, or it may be t\fioe, that is 
cqirtainly not the case of the bee, which regularly, and 
l^ihout ever failing, always makes the figure required ; 
lid, upon being obstructed in her operations, varies 
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her means till she, <^n again attain the particular form. 
It; on the other hand, the c^ild places the things always 
accurately in the same way, then the case not only 
resembles the one in question, but becomes identical 
with it ; all the arguments and all the ditficulties apply ; 
it is exactly ‘ tWem jpcr idem* So again, if the clultl 
does a certain thing with knowledge and design to do 
that and no more, leaving the rest to be done by some 
law of matter unknown, to it — this is not the case of 
Instiiict'; for the bee does all that is done by the 
operation of mental agency;* the wall, the hexagon, 
the rhomboid, are all made by the bee’s living power ; 
she does not place wax and leave it to fall into 
hexagonal forms, as we mix salts and leave them to 
crys^llize into cubes or hexagonal prisms ; she forms 
tlie figures herself, and when she has done her work 
nothing remains to be done lurther by any law of 
nature. But if the cliild makes a combination con- 
stantly and correctly, say some useful substance not to 
be made by accident or random working, then the case 
becomes the same, and the argument is not affected by 
it in any way, 

.4. lou often complain of my obstinacy; which I 
call sometimes caution, and sometimes slowness, ac- 
cording as I may be in a self-complacent or a modest 
humour. 

B* Then, as I do not remember ever to have seen 
you in the former state of mind, I am sure you must 
always call it slowness, which no one else ever called 
it ; hut I will call it caution, and ask what more it 
leads to ? 

,4. To jthis — that I would again hanker after my 
doctrine of general laws, primarily impressed on matter 
and mind both. You argue, and argue justly, that the 
operations of matter and of mind are to be kept apart; 
you idlow that the material operation is explicable by 
and referable to general laws ; you allow, too, that 
wiiatever i^ wrought by the operation of mind, acting 
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a» sucli, is explicable by and ref^raWe 
of mind, originally imposed, e^lr., to desire wbat is 
agreeable to it by its general constittttjon;^^^^ to 
whats is by the same constitution disagreea^ 
you say that we see, in tlie case of instinctive 
operations for which desires and aversions liot 
account, and operations carried on as if by the 
refined and correct reason, and yet without any mate- 
,rial or physical interposition ; .that is, without any in- 
Mrumentality whatever, as if a cast were made wltoout 
a mould, or a print without a plate. From heneb you 
say it is difficult to understand how there shoup not 
be here an intelligent being, as well as mere desires 
connected with the senses — a cause connected with the 
understanding. Now, hankering as before, I stdl aik 
— ^though perhaps, after our long argumentation, with 
somewhat diminished confidence — may not this be 
accounted for by supposing a general law adapting 
and adjusting all the }>roportions beforehand ? , Alay 
not the Deity have originally appointed the ta^ or 
desire of carrying caterpillars in the solitary wa#p, for 
instance, exactly to tlie very number required to food 
the 5vorm after born, wlien, by the laws of matter, the 
egg shall have been hatched and the grub produced '/ 
So may not the bee form , her hexagons and her rhom- 
boids, in conse(|uenee of a gratification felt by a fore- 
ordained law of her nature, in following tliose imes and 
angles, and no other ? 

B. That tills i>s barely conceivable I may perhaps 
admit. But it is wholly unlike any other operation of 
the senses and desires ot* which v?e have any know- 
ledge. It moans tliis, that each desire is so nicely 
adjusted as to produce in the animal the effects of 
reason and intention in man, or of reason and intention 
in the same animal wlien acting with design and know- 
ledge, v;^d not instinctively. The bird is to have a 
pleasiij^in bringing sticks or moss to a certain place, 
just j^^ft given time, and putting them in one^^j^ 
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—the solitary wasp, in bringing, and only in bringing, 
for it never tastes, a certaan number of oaterpiUars, 
and to hare no gratification in bringing one more, but 
the strdngest derire, because a sensible pleasure, in 
hrin^g the eleventh as much as the first — ^also no 
kina of gratification in carrying the eleventh to any 
other place than the same where all the other ten 
were put—also a like pleasure in forming the hole for 
thorn, without the least regard to the use she is to 
make of it, nay, ignorant beforehand of its being to 
have any use; and yet all the pleasure of carrying 
caterpillars is to consist in carrying them to that par- 
tieule^ hole, and there is no gratification to be derived 
fi*om carrying thorn to a place one hair’sbreadth on 
the right or the left. Still more — it means that the 
bee is to have such a gratification as proves irresistible, 
and occupies her whole life, in tracing certain lines 
and angles ; and yet this strong desire is so far under 
control, even of reason, that on obstacles being inter- 
posed, other lines and angles are to be made, reason 
suspending ilie desire for the moment. So that the 
law originally imposed, and ihe quality impressed on 
the mind, was not one and inflexible, to do a certain 
act in all circumstances, viz., to follow the impulse of 
the desires implanted, and which form the animal’s 
nature; but it was a law or order coupled with a 
condition, and, as it were, giving a discretionary power 
provisionally, or a power to be used in certain circum- 
stances ; it was as thus — a law or order to do a certain 
thing, to obey the impulse of the desire, unless certain 
events shall happen; and then and in that case to 
cease following the impulse of the desire, and to follow 
another guide, or rather to use a faculty, namely, 
reason, and act according as it should direct, allow, or 
recommend in the circumstances. Now, in the mere 
union of desires with reason, while the desires act 
blindly by impulse and the reason with discrimination, 
there is nothing at all inconristent or incomprehensible ; 

VOL. VL B 
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it is the ordinary case of aU’ mental operations. 
But the peculiarity of the case now supgcfeed is that 
the desire act exactly like reason, produdng th^^ v^ 
same effects unknown to the agent which reason do^ 
with his knowledge. Are we not then calling di#re|t 
things by the same name, when we say that it ie the 
influence of desires and appetites which makes the bee 
form her cell and the spider her web ? Might not the 
same kind of argument be applied to the operations 
admitjbed on all hands to* be those of reason^ for 
example, the investigations of Newton or Lagrange ? 
Might it not be said that they were influenced |y an 
irresistible propensity, from deriving some gratifl^tSon 
in drawing one line and using one divisor rather ^thaii 
another ? But we know this not to bo the fact |^hy 
and how? Only from their statements and our^own 
consciousness. But for this, the same argument m%ht 
be used, and no one could refute it. So m the c^e of 
the animal we argue thus, because we cannot ask her 
and learn how she works. The impulse (it must all 
along be borne in mind) of which the argiiinent speaks 
is a physical one, t.c., the effect of some exisrnal 
object, or, which is the same thing, some operation of 
the animaPs body, on lier senses; it is a gratification 
of this specific kind which the explanation assumes— if 
not, it explains nothing. Then how little resemblance 
does any such gratification which we can form any 
idea of (leading the bee to her lines or angles, and the 
solitary wasp to her carriages and deposits) Dear to what 
we know and feel to be the ordinary nature of physical 
gratification, and the desires connected with it. 

:il. This consideration has much weight— I mean the 
way you put the question as to the mathematicians. 
It seems to show that we have just the same right, in 
thO case of the animal’s instinct, to conclude in lil^our 
of design and reason, and an intelligent agent, and to 
conclucm against its being animal impulse or the dfr^ 
oporatife of the physicS senses, as we should Juite, 
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did we the matliemaiiSalns at work, observe tfeeir 
proc^^i r^dlt corigruous with that prd-^ 

c^, w^^ to them on the subject of how 

their workio^ Wfae conducted. Indeed it is remarkable 
that we are m point of fact just as much without the 
eiridence which the thus inquiring of them would afford, 
as We are in the case of the animal ; for who ever asked 
th§ question of eifher Newton or Lagrange, and yet 
who douhts that both. worked their problems from 
knowledige with intelligence? The reason why do 
not ask them is, that we have no kind of doubt in our 
niinds; the view of the operation is enough for us. 
Thii is because we say to ourselves, “ If I did so and 
so, I know it would be from knowing and meaning to 
do so and so, and not from any physjcal gratification.*’ 
This inference we transfer to others, by saying, “ There- 
fore I believe they act in like manner.** 

B. Certainly ; and this, observe well, is the founda- 
tion of all our reasoning as to design. The only 
argument we ever have or can have in favour of any 
intelligent cause, from seeing the adaptation of means 
to ends, on surveying the works of nature, is, that, if 
we had done so and so, we should have had the design, 
AH we seek the fact of an adaptation ; the inference 
of a cause, or of a designing being, rests on the kind 
of reasoning you have just stated. So that in reality 
wo have reached this important position, that our argu- 
ment for the existence of a designing cause at all in the 
universe rests on no better, indeed no other foundation 
than our argument that instinctive action proves an 
interposition of the Deity at each moment. 

I must further observe, however, that beside the 
great weight of this consideration as last presented, I 
Sjel the mfficulty of the hypothesis of an original law 
generally imposed to be much aggravated by the 
censideration you adverted to at the same time, of a 
I»JOvimon«fl and conditional law— a law to operate or 
not, according to circnmstances, as if two implements 
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had been gireii to the ammah Ihstinct md Beaseti ; 
{pT I feel the very gratuitous nature of this ass^p- 
tbu; aud I know that there is not a grater prohf ot 
our reasoning being merely hypothetical on any ques* 
tipn than when we find ourselves obliged to tuoidd, 
refit, and modify our hypotliesis, in order that* we 
may adapt it to the new observations of fact I 

But there remains a diflSculty* still more insuper^ 
able in your way, which you do not yet advert to. 
The supposition of a law, and a provisional oi^veon- 
ditioUal law, is all along founded on the assumption of 
a person to obey it, to act instinctively, unless a oertmu 
thing happens, and then to use Reason till a #rtain 
other tiling happens, and then to fall back upon I]|$tinot 
again. What can be more griituitous, not tp say 
absurd ? The supposition that the Instinct is toleease 
and the Reason to begin in a certain event, ibpties 
that the animal acting by Instinct all the whiib was 
reasonable and intelligent, else how could he know 
when to lay down fiis Instinct and take up his E^on I 
If I send a man to go straight on till he meets a mes- 
senger, or sees a finger-post, he is just as much a 
rational agent all the while he does not deviate from 
the way, as he is when, meeting the messenger or 
seeing the guide-post, he does deviate. So that the 
theory involves here this absurdity, that the instiuctive 
action is all the while an intelligent and rational opera- 
tion, contrary to the supposition. I can really imagine 
nothing more decisive or demonstrative than thia-r-aud 
I purposely kept it to the last. 

:A. Perhaps the end is not yet come ; you have said 
nothing of the known errors or mistakes of instinct — 
and thus I reserve also my strongest argument to the 
la^t. I own thatat was this consideration whichi always 
meeting^me, drove me to deny the Newtonian do^rine, 
and to find any or every other escape from M 
a^^ely if the Deity is always acting, tnei^ b^ no 
ie~everything must be perfectly sucoessful and 
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qilite certBiru YqiftfwiimB mistakea ine^ct 

rn^rne- »0e ? Mtto ^egofctea; flies deceived by 
smefl of to my tbeir eggs where they can- 

net :breed the maggots, supposing the vegetable an 
atfiuial sul^tance jputrefy^ and many others. Now, 
if^this only the result of similar desires originally 
implanted, there is no difficulty ; for the law would be 
to follow that smell, and this law is obeyed. 

JS. Now* I really think you have just yourself an- 
swered your strongest argument; for you admit there 
was general law. Had it no design ? Doubtless, 
and but one, to lead the animal towards its food, and 
the nest for its young — ^the two great objects of all 
nature, preserving the individual, and continuing the 
species. Yet here they fail in particular instances, 
and do neither. Then" is not this a defect or imper- 
fection in the general law, detracting, pro tanto, n*om 
its adaptation to work its undoubted purpose? The 
same Being gave the general law whom the Newtonian 
theory supposes to be the particular agent. Then is it 
not just as inconsistent with His perfections to believe 
He has made a faulty statute, as to suppose that He 
makes a mistake in particular cases ? Can there be 
any difference at all here? 

A. How do we get out of this in the general case ? 

jj. You mean, how do we answer sceptical, or rather 
atheistical arguments, drawn from these supposed errors 
or imperfections ? Only by saying, that as in the great 
majonty of cases the design is perfect, and the wisdom 
complete, it is probable that further knowledge would 
remove all apparent anomalies, and reduce everything 
to orders and to a consistency with perfect wisdom and 
skill. In truth, we always assume design, even where 
we cannot trace it. The physiologist never supposes 
any part which he sees produced, as the spleen, to 
have no iise ; but rests satisfied that there is a purpose, 
tbdugh he has fililed to discover it ; and he hopes ihat 
it win hereafter be revealed to his inquiring eye. So 
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wlien he fipds araeTent he a right— 

nay > it is soniffi logi(uil — to suppose, that 

farther knowledge would prove it to be petfect, as in 
the vast bulk of cases he has found perfetioil. The 
instances of erroneous or defective instinct a**® as inere 
nothing compared to those of true or perfect insti^ 
A. We also approach here the argument on the 
Origin of Evil There is something to oe said, thfe^ugh 
perhaps not much, as to the irreverent natime of & 
supposition that the Deity acts, considering the mean* 
ness or impurity of some instinctive operations, and the 
trifling nature of others. ^ 

S. You may well say, not much in this; there is 
absolutely nothing at all Our present argument only 
refers to physiem, and not to moral considerations. 
Moral feelings or actions are of course not instinctive 
at all. There is no blame where there is no chmee — 
no knowledge — ^no intention — no reason. Then, as to 
indifferent acts ; there Is nothing small, or mean, or im- 
pure in the Deity’s eye. There is nothing in this more 
than is sometimes, without due consideration, urged 
against the doctrine of Essential Ubiquity. It all pro- 
ceeds upon a forgetfulness that the Deity cares as much 
for one creature as another ; all are alike proofs of his 
wisdom ; all alike objects oflds favour. So as to mat- 
ter ; there is nothing impure or disgusting, except in 
relation to our weak and imperfect senses, which are, 
for wise purposes, so formed as to delight in some 
things and to repudiate others. This is all relative, 
and relative to ourselves and our imperfect nature. 
To tlie Deity it can have no application. The struc- 
ture and functions of the maggot, bred in the most 
filthy corruption that can disgust our senses, exhibits, 
even to the eye of the philosopher, how cumbered so- 
ever with the mortal coil, as marvellous a spectacle of 
Divine skill and benevolence as the sanguiferous dr the 
n^vous system of the human body, or the form of the 
lovdfy and fragrant flower that blows. 
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A> I thdids: the Instinct ^ hunger has h^nn toi 
rate upon my rtructure; whether stteanlated bjr the 
operation of the gastric juice upon the coats of the 
stomach, or how otherwise, I do not stop to inquire. 
IScfT do I apprehend that our good hostess's instinctive 
love of order and method would approve of our keep- 
dinner waiting. 

idS. Your own excellent mother was the pattern of 
that regularity, as of so many other admirable qualities ; 
ami tile intercourse of society was in this, as in far more 
important particulars, greatly reformed by her example, 
therefore let us adjourn our further discussion, of which 
not much remains, at least not much that is difficult, 
till to-morrow 
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ilNIMAL INTELLIGENCE.— (Pactb.) 

' .. 

-4. It must be confessed, that for a subject ^ ex- 
tremely amusing as well as interesting in a hl^er 
view, Instinct has been giving us but little matibr 6f 
entertainment. I question if any persons ever t^ked 
upon it for so many liours without almost a single 
anecdote, or illustration of any kind from the facts, 
which are inexhaustible in variety, and every hour 
present new matter of wonder. Indeed^ those orihiia^ 
rily known are full of interest; and wo have been 
gomg on with, I think, two, the bee and the solitary 
wasp, never even casting a look over the rest of this 
boundless and variegated field. 

B. Wliy truly so ; and the reason is plain enough. 
We had a problem to solve, and we set ourselves to try 
our hand at it. We assumed that the whole facts re- 
sembled those few to which we applied our arguments, 
or from which we drew our inferences ; and our choos- 
ing two was quite right and safe — ^indeed, one rather 
than two, for we have dwelt more on the solitary wasp 
than even the bee, because no question could ever be 
made in her case of training or traditionary instruction. 
I do not at all repent of having pursued this co#se; 
it has prevented digressions and distractions, which 
would have ensued, had wo gone upon the faOts at 
large. We should have been perplexed, sometiihes by 
questions of evidence, sometimes by minute difierenoes 
of in? importance to the argument, sometimes by ana- 
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oaly isalcuJat^^ to mislead. Oir way l^en 
to pitch tipda a good exaiopie or two, which in some 
sort embody the subject, matter of fact is con- 

ceimed-*--4n abstraction of Instinct, as it were, without 
immaterial particulars — ^and to confine our reasonings 
and our illustrations to that. However, there can be 
no iwrt of reason why we should not now reward our- 
selves with a little of the entertainment which, as you 
say, so amply belongs to this great subject 
A* Thp Instincts which we have been considering 
as our choice examples, especially that of the bee, are 
certainly the most wonderful of all the animal pheno- 
mena^ But the cases where sagacity is shown, and 
which seeih really quite inconsistent with the doctrine 
that denies brutes all rational faculties, are most fre- 
quently cited to raise men’s wonder ; and, as I take it, 
for this reason, that we set out with supposing the 
common animals to be wholly devoid of intelligence, 
and are astonished to find them sometimes acting as if 
they had it — while the operations of Instinct being in 
many brutes above what any degree of intellect can 
account for, we refer these to a totally different origin. 

jB. I quite agree with you. Perhaps one need not 
go much more now into examples of Instinct. None 
can exceed that of the bee, which has from the begin- 
ning of the creation been working, and all over the 
worn working, in the same manner, upon the success- 
ful solution of a problem in the higher mathematics, 
which only the discovery of the differential calculus a 
century and a-half ago could enable any one to solve 
without great difficulty at all ; and which a celebrated 
mathem^cian, who was devoted to the ancient geo- 
metry, though an adept also in modern analysis, when 
he solved, conceived that he had gained no small vic- 
tory for that favourite science by snowing tliat it could 
solve this question of maxima and minima. 

A. Nevertheless, there are other wonders of alike 
kind, those which show Instinct to be as great in 
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manufactures aii tlxe honeycomb proves it to 
in architecture. The paper-maJking of Sie wasp is of 
this class. She makes a paper as ojccellent ai any 
manufacturer at Maidstone; she has been for 
centuries acquainted with what was oidy d&covei^ by 
ineii between five and six centuries agOTrfor 
the question raised by Meerman confined the disObvery 
to the years between 1270 and 1302, though aliier- 
wards a specimen was produced as early aa 1243, 
Moreover, when some of the more recent improve- 
ments, as the lengthening and equalizing the fibres, 
are considered, it is found that the wasp was all along 
acquainted with these useful devices also, 

B. I have observed, too, in examining her structures, 
that she makes two kinds of paper, white and brown, 
the former being fine cambric paper, and the two^^ed 
together by an excellent smooth and durable Mnd of 
cement. The white paper, I find, takes the ink aa well 
as if it were sized. 

A. When stories are told to excite wonder und^ the 
head of Instinct, they generally relate not to Instinct, 
but to the Reason or Intelligence which animals^how. 
However, there are other wonders of Instinct boside 
those we have been adverting to. The uniformity of the 
operations of animals of the same species everywhere 
and at all times is remarkable ; and the exp^lness 
they show from the first clearly proves that instruction 
and experience has nothing at all to do with the matter. 
Bring up a crow under, a hen or under any other bird, 
it m^es as exact a crow's nest as if it were born and 
bred in a rookery. 

^ B. So Maraldi found that a bee an hour old iew off 
to the proper flowers, and returned in a little tiine with 
two pellets of farina, then supposed to, be the tx^teria 
for making wax, now known to be used only in foahing 
bees breed, since the capital discovery of bur Johii 
Hunter showed wax to be, like honey, a secretion of 
the animal Nay, before birth too the animal works 
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^ of tile great Reaumur show that 

the chick, in order to break the egg-shell, moves round, 
chi|^pihg with its bill-scale till it has cut off a sega^nt 
from the shell. It always moves from right to fe ; 
and cuts off the segment from the big end. 

Inhere k no such thing as a party of what Gulliver 
calls little-endians” in nature. All these singular 
Ihi^cts, however, regular and uniform though they 
be> are, when circumstances require it, interfered with 
by the rational process of adapting the means to the 
end, and varying those means where the end cannot 
othiirwise be attained. But Instinct is regular and 
steady in all ordinary circumstances. 

A. The vast extent of the works performed by ani- 
mus, especially by insects, is no less wonderful than 
their instinctive skill. This arises from their immense 
numbers, and the singular Instinct whereby they always 
work in concert when gregarious. What can be more 
astonishing than the work of the termites, or white ants, 
which in a night will undermine and eat out into hollow 
galleries a solid bed or table, leaving only the outside 
shell or rind, and soon will make that too disappear ! 

£. Or the ant-hills in tropical countries, twelve and 
Afteen feet high, as if men were to make a building the 
height of the Andes or Himalaya Mountains, when they 
are vain of having made the little pyramids? But let 
US go to instances of the other class — of Intelligence. 

il. Had we better begin this new discussion by as- 
certaining whether or not the doctrine of a specific 
difference between man and the lower animals is well 
founded ; or had we better begin with the facts ? ^ 

5. I aih upon the whole for beginning with the facts; 
and I should come at once, as we have just been speak- 
ing of ■ concerted operations of Instinct, to the case of 
the beaver, which is, under the head of Intelligence, 
almost as wonderful as the proceedings of the bee and 
the ant are under that of Instinct. 
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A. But before quitting the%^ aind the 

wasp, let us Just observe their rational aeite/ T 
nearly as notable as their instinctive ones/ The 
upgn being interrupted by Huber in her operations, 
shortened the length of lier cells ; diminianed 
diameter ; gradually made them pass t&rbii|h a life 
tion from one state to another, as if she was making 
the instinctive process subservient to the ratiomd jfand, 
in fine, adapted her building to the novel tircmmfeiices 
imposed upon her ; making it, in relation to these, %hat 
it would have been in relation to the original cireutti- 
stance if* they had continued unaltered. It is fbund, 
too, that the ant, beside the wonderful works Irhich 
she instinctively performs, has the cunning to ?keep 
aphides, which she nourishes for the sake of obMning 
from them the honey-dew forming her favourite fo6d, as 
men keep cows for their milk, or bees for their htoev. 

B. On this discovery of Huber some doubt has h^teiv 
been thrown ; and do not let us trouble ourselves witli 
anything at all apocryphal when the great body df tlie 
text is so ample and so pure. But the expedition! of a 
predatory nature are by all admitted. Tney restinble 
some of the worst crimes of the human race; thO ants 
undertake expeditions for the purpose of seizing and 
carrying off slaves, whom they afterwards hold iii sub* 
jection to do their work — so that the least significant 
and the most imporfont of all animals agree together in 
committing the grcjatest of crimes — slave-trading. 

A, With this material difference, that the ant does 
not pharisaically pretend to religion and virtue* while 
we bring upon religion the shame of our crimes )b||;bttr 
dteusting hypocrisy. But the wasp, too, sh<#s no 
liitle sagacity as well as strength. Dr. Darttih relates 
an incident, to which he was an eye-witness, of a #asp 
haying caught a fly almost of her owii size ; she cut off’ 
its head and tail, and tried to fly away with fe body, 
but finding that, owing to a breeze then blowiiig, the 
fly’s wings were an impediment to her own flight, and 
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turned hxBf round in sKe came to the ground 

,a|td cut jef the fly's wings one after the other witiii her 
mou% ; then fl^ away with the body unmolested 

by;'l^:,'^d> •' ■ 

, I hare myself observed many instances of similar 
fer^ity c# re^urce in bees. But perhaps the old 
anecdote of the Jackdaw is as good as any— who, when 
he found & beak could not reach the water he wanted 
to 4rink> threw into the pitcher pebble after pebble till 
he raised the surface of the liquid to the level of his 
beak. Lord Bacon tells it of a Raven filling up the 
heUows In a tree where water lia<i settled. 

Or the Crows of whom Darwin speaks in the 
north of Ireland, who rise in the air with limpets and 
mussels, to let them fall on the rocks and break them, 
that tiiey may come at the fish. It is said that animals 
never use tools, and Franklin has defined man a tool- 
making animal ; but this is as nearly using tools as may 
be— at least, it shows the same fertility of resources, 
the using means towards an end. 

B. It does a little more. It shows the highest reach 
of ingenuity, the using the simplest means to gain your 
emi— the very peculiarity for which Franklin’s own 
genius was so remarkable. He could make an experi- 
ment with less apparatus, and conduct his experimental 
inquiry to a discovery with more ordinary materials, 
than any other philosopher wo ever saw. With an old 
key, a idlk thread, some sealing-wax, and a sheet of 
paper, he discovered the identity of lightning and elec- 
tricity, Here we are instituting a harmless comparison 
between the bird and the sage : but the crow’s genius 
is said once to have come in collision with the head pf 
a philosopher in a less agreeable manner, when, mis- 
taking the bald skull of Anaxagoras for a rock, she let 
foil the py^ter from such a height that It killed him. 

A* But there certainly must be allowed to be even 

• Zoonoinia, Sec. xvi, 10. 
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nearer approaches to toohmaking, or, at least, to tho 
use of tools, among animals. There are many insects 
wliieh use hollow places, and some which use hollow 
reeds or stalks for their habitations. 

B. Indeed they do ; and perhaps the most remark* 
able of all proofs of animal intolligencd is to be found 
in the nymplue of Water-Moths, which get into straws, 
and adjust tho weiglit of their case so that it can always 
float — ^at loa.st, Mr. SineHIe says that when too heavy 
they add a piece of straw or wood, and when too light 
* a bit of gravel* If this b(‘ true, it is impossible to <|eny 
great intelligence to this insect. 

A. Why should we doubt it? The crow in rising 
and letting the mussel fall shows as great knowledge 
of gravitation as tlie moth iu this case. 

B* But an old Monkey at Exeter Change, having lost 
its teeth, used, when nuts were given him, to t«3ce a 
stone in his paw and brt‘ak them with it. This was a 
thing seen forty years ago by all who frecpionted Exeter 
Change, and Darwin relates it in his Zoonomia. But 
I must say that he would have shown himself to be 
more of a pliilobopher had he asked the showman how 
the monkey learned this expedient. It is very possible 
he may have been taught it, as apes have oftentimes 
been taught human habits. Buffon, the great adversary 
of brute intelligence, allows that he had known an Ape 
who dressed himself in clothes to which he had become 
habituated, and sl(»pt in a bed, piUHng up the sheets 
and blaiik(*ts to cover liirn before going to sleep ; and 
he mentions another which sat at table, drank wine out 
of a glass, used a knife and fork, and wiped them on a 
table-napkin. All these things, of course, were the 
consequence of training, and showed no more sagacity 
than the feats of dancing-dogs and bears, or of tlic 
learned pig — ^unless it wore proved that tho ape on 
luring taught these manipulations became sensible of 


* Tramctionb of Royal Society of Edinburgb, vol. I, p. 42. 
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their convenience, and voluntarily, and by preference, 
practised thorn — a position which no experiments ap- 
pear to support. Smellie, however, mentions a Cat 
which, being confined in a room, in order to get out 
and meet its mate of the other sex, learnt of itself to 
open the Irtfcch of a door ; and I knew a Pony in the 
stable here, that used both to open the latch of the 
stable, and raise the lid of the corn-chest — ^things which 
must hme been learnt by himself, from his own observa- 
tion, for no one is likely to have taught them to him. 
Nay, it was only the other clay that I observed one of 
the Horses taken in here to grass, in a field through 
which the avenue runs, open one of the wickets by 
pressing down the upright bar of tlie latch, and open 
it exactly as you or I do. 

A. I have known, as roost people living in the 
country have, similar instances, and especially in dugs. 

B, But there is one instance of animiils catching 
their prey in a way still more like the tool-making 
animal. I do not allude merely to the Spider’s web, 
or to the Pelican’s use of his large oi)on pouch in fish- 
ing; but to an American bird, of which you find a 
curious account in the ‘ Philadelphia Transactions,’* It 
is called the neun-fodter by the Germans, as we should 
say the nine-killer , and is found to catcli grasshoppers 
and spear them when dead upon twigs where the small 
birds come on which it feeds; for the grasshoppers 
themselves it never touches. These are left, generally 
about nine in number (from whence its name), the 
whole winter, and they attract the birds of whicli the 
ammal in question makes its prey. This is really using 
one creature as a bait, in order thereby to decoy and 
catch another. 

A. It is certainly a singular and curious instance, 
whether of Instinct or Intelligence. Are there not 
stories told of apes using a cat or some other animal — 


• Vol iv. 
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I should Suppose rather anything than a cat— to get 
chesnuts out of the fire ? — ^or what else is the origin of 
the phrase cats paw? 

J9. Fable, I presume. Many fables have a real 
origin in fact : this, I suspect, has not Monkeys, on 
the contrary, have been used by men to obtain fruit or 
cocoa-nuts, by pelting them, and their defending them- 
selves with a fire of nuts. 

A. That, however, is a plain instance of sagacity and 
imitation. They used missiles, as missiles were used 
against them. Some of our own belligerent measures 
of retaliation have not always been neany so jucUciously 
contrived, 

B. Ifo : wc once, by way of retaliating on Napojeon, 
helped him ; as if the monkeys had pelted themselves, 
instead of throwing at us. ilowevcr, an unexception- 
able authority, Ca])tain Cook, or at least Captain J^g, 
in Cook’s last voyage, has a singular instance of saga- 
city in the use of means, and almost weapons, in B^rs 
Here you have his account of their mode of hunting : 
‘‘The wild doer (6arcm) are for too swift for those 
lumbering sportsmen ; so the bear perceives them at a 
distance by the scent ; and, as they herd in low grounds, 
when he approaches them, he gets upon the a^oining 
eminence, from hence he rolls down pieces of rock; 
nor does he quit his ambush, and pursue, until he finds 
that some ha^m l)eon maimed.” ♦ 

A. Certainly, such a well-attested fact as this is very 
important, ancl worth a thousand stories of lions and 
jackals. But you spoke of coming at once to the 
Beaver, as the parallel to the Bee. 

B. Certainly it is, and may be called, in respect of 
its works, the Bee of quadrupeds, or if you will, of In- 
telBgcnt animals, hol(Hng among them as high a place 
as does the Bee among Instinctive creatures. Never- 
theless, there may be some doubt raised how far Instinct 


Cook’s Third Voyoge, vol lii., p. S06. 
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has a share in hi$ operatioj^. are of great wi- 

fomity : aD packs or companies of beavers, and at all 
times, build the same shaped structure, and resemble 
one anotheV closely in matters which are arbitrary, and 
therefore cannot be considered as the result of experi- 
ence or reflection— cannot be dictated by circumstances. 
This, however, opens a question of some difficulty, 
which, according to the plan we are pursuing, may be 
left to the end of our discussion, after we shall have 
gone through the facts. In considering the beavc!^, I 
tldnk we shall do well to follow Buffon, as we did upon 
the ape, because he purposely rejected everything 
niaryellous or doubtful in the accounts he had received 
from travellers, and these nmst have been numerous, 
for Canada was then a French colony. Tliose singular 
animals assemble in bodies of from two to four hundred, 
arid choose a convenient station in the lake or the river, 
having regard to the slope of its banks and their woodi- 
ness,^ but also, no doubt, to the frequency of floods in 
the water. If it is a lake, or a river that varies little 
in its level, they build their huts without any further 
structure, but if the level changes much, they construct 
a dam or dyke, what we call a breakwater, extending 
eighty or a hundred feet across, and ten or twelve 
broad : they thus keep the water nearly of the same 
height, at least they thus always obtain a sufiicient 
depth of w^ater. Tliey then work in concert on the 
wood, gnawing the trees and branches to suit their 
operatioris. A tree the thickness of a man’s body they 
will soon bring down by gnawing round its base, but 
on one side merely, and they know so exactly the 
operation of gravity on it, that they make it fall always 
a(?ross the stream, so as to require no land-carriage. 
It must be observed, in passing, that if they do this the 
first time they have built, and without any previous ex- 
perience of falling bodies, the operation must be taken 
as purely instinctive. They form their cabins so as to 
fontain from fifteen to twenty-five or thirty animals ; 

VOL. VI. * 8 
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each cabin %m two doors, one to the land, and one to 
the water, in order that they may either ^o ashore, or 
bathe or swim, and sit in the water, which is part of 
their pleasure, or rather of their amplubiou^ eiistenee. 
They nave in each cabin also a storehouse fiw placing 
the parts of the shoots on which they feed (fi>r that 
they make provision against winter is gnite certain), 
and room enough for accommodating their young when 
brought forth. The cabins are buut on piles, so as tf) 
be %ut of the water ; they are neatly plastered witli 
cement, the animars flat and scaly tail being used as a 
trowel in this operation. They are of sufficient strength 
to resist not oiuy the stream and floods to which 
sionally they may be exjuosed, but also severe stofms 
of wind. The beavers choose to work wiUi a kind of 
earth not soluble in water, and which they mix with 
clay. Such is the account of those very rational an<l 
intelligent proceedings which Biiffon, sceptical bevond 
all men of stories respecting animal reason, sifte^ out 
of all he had heard, after rejecting everything thatibore 
the appearance of exaggeration or fancy. He adds, 
that a.||ngle beaver which he had, showed, in its solitary 
and d^fetic state, no signs of sagacity or resources; 
but raHwappeared to be a stupid animal. According 
to his strange theory, that animals are degenerating in 
mind, and losing their fciculties as man improves (a 
notion derived from confounding their loss of dominion, 
power, and numbers, in a wild state, with their loss of 
intellect),* he considers the beaver as the “ only sub- 
sisting monument of the ancient intelligence of brutes/’ 

A. They say doubts have of late been cast upon the 
former accounts of the beaver. I am told, Hearne, one 
of the best North American travellers, is cited for this. 

B. Here is what that excellent observer says upon 
the subject: you shall judge if he has in the least 

^altered thfe case. The beavers select, he says, either 

• VoL iv., p. 78, and V., p. 21. 
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in small lakes « in rivers, spots where the water is of 
such depths as n<^ to freeze to the bottom, preferring, 
however, running water, because tMs helps them to 
convey the timber they require. They begin by form- 
ing a dyke across with fascines, stones, and mud, but 
without ipiles buried in the ground ; this dyke, whose 
only use is to give them a convenient level of water, is 
convex on the upper side fronting the stream ; and it 
becomes solid and strong by repeated repairs, so that 
the branches sprout, and birds build in the he8ge 
which it forms. Each hut contains commonly one or 
two, but sometimes four families ; and sometimes each 
is separated from the others by a partition. The hut 
has a door opening on the vpater, and no connexion 
with the land. He then goes on to show how they cut 
down and build, wherein he differs from the common 
accounts only in saying that no piles are used in the 
construction. They work, he says, only by night, and 
each season they cover the buildings with a new coat 
of mud-plaster, as soon as the frost sets in. In summer 
they make excursions in the woods, choosing the trees 
they mean to make use of, and marking the position 
of new settlements, wlien their increase of numbers 
requires them to plant colonies. Their wood-cutting 
begins at the end of summer, and the building is car- 
ried on in autumn. They have also subterraneous 
retreats along the banks of the river or lake, to serve 
as a place of reiuge when they may be attacked by the 
glutton. You perceive, then, that there is very little 
discrepancy between this account and Buffon's ; indeed; 
there is one remarkable addition to the latter, if it ciui 
be relied upon, the precaution taken in summer to 
choose and to mark out the convenient stations where 
the new settlements are afterwards to be made. 

A, There seems reason to suppose that other ani- 
mals still preserve their sagacity and act in concert. 
No one can have observed a flock of pigeons without 
perceiving that they have sentinels posted to give the 
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alarm. Indeed, wilder birds act in like manner. Field- 
fares, when they are occupying a# tree which you 
approatch, remain steady ana fearless until one at tlie 
extremity rises on her wings and gives a loud and very 
peculiar note of alarm, when they all get up and fly, 
except one who continues till you get near, as if she 
remained to see that there really was occasion for the 
movement, and to call them back if the alarm proved 
a false one. She too at length flies off repeating the 
alafra-note. 

B, In the forests of Tartary and of South America, 
where the Wild Horse is gregarious, there are h^rds 
of five hundred or six hundred, which, being ill pre- 
pared for fighting, or indeed for any resistance, and 
luiowing that their safety is in flight, wlien they sleep, 
appoint one in rotation who acts as sentinel, while the 
rest are asleep. Jf a man api)roachcs, the sentinel 
walks towards him ixs if to reconnoitre or see whether 
he may be deterred from coming near — ^if the man 
continues, he neighs aloud and in a peculiar tone, which 
rouses the herd and all gallop away, the sentinel bring- 
ing up the rear. Nothing can be more judidous or 
rational than this aiTaiigeraont, simple as it is. So a 
hew^e, belonging to a smuggler at Hover, used to be 
kden with run spirits and sent on the road unattended 
to reach the rendezvous. When he descried a soldier 


he would jump oft’ the highway and hide himself in a 
ditch, and when discovered would fight for his load. 
The cunning of b oxes is proverbial ; but I know not if 
it was ever more remarkably displayed than in the 
Duke of Beaufort’s country; where Reynard, being 
hard pressed, disappeared suddenly, and was, after 
strict search, found immersed in a water-pool up to the 
very snout, by which he held a willow-bough hanging 
over the pond. The cunning of a Dog, which Serjeant 
Wfld^ tens me of, as known to him, is at least ^uah 
lie lised to be tied up as a precaution against huntii^ 
At night he slipped his head out of the collar, 
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and returning before dawn, put on the coll^ again, in 
order to conceal his nocturnal exctirsion. Nobody has 
more familiarity with various animals (beside his great 
knowledge of his own species) than my excelent, 
learned^ and ingenious friend, the. Seijeant ; and he 
p0sses»(B many curious ones himself, His anecdote of 
a drover^s dog is striking, as he gave it me, when we 
liappened, near this place, to meet a drove. The man 
had brought seventeen out of twenty oxen from a field, 
leaving the remaining three there mixed with another 
herd. He then said to the dog “ Go, fetch them;'’ hnd 
he went and singled out those very three. The Ser- 
jeant's brother, however, a highly respectable man, 
lately Sheriff of London, hns a dog that distinguishes 
Saturday night, from the practice of tying him up for 
the Sunday, which he dislikes. He will escape on 
Saturday night and return on Monday morning. The 
Serjeant himself had a gander wliich was at a distance 
from the goose, and hearing her make an extraordinary 
noise, ran back and put his liead into the cage— then 
brought back all the goslings one by one and put them 
into it with the mother, whose separation from her 
brood had occasioned her clamour. He then returned 
to the place whence her cries had called him. I must 
however add, that I often have conversed with Scotcli 
ajiepherds coming up from the Border country to our 
great fairs, and have found them deny many of the 
stories of the miraculous feats of sheep-dogs. Alfred 
Montgomery and I, tlie other day, cross-questioned a 
Roxburghshire shepherd with tins result. 

A. li&ny of the feats which we are now ascribing 
to intellectual faculties may be instinctive operations. 
How shall we distinguish ? 

3. The rule seems simple. Where the act is done 
in ordinary and natural circumstances, it may be called 
instinctive or not, according as it is what our reason 
could, in the like circumstances, enable us to perform 
or not, and according as the animal is in a situation 
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wliich enables him to act knowingly or not Thus a 
bee's cell is made by a creature untaught ; a solitary 
wasp provides food for an offspringt it never can see, 
and knows nothing of. We set these things down to 
Instinct If horses, fearing danger, appoint a fentinel, 
it may be Instinct certainly, but there is hei^ nothing 
to exclude Intelligence, for they do a thing which they 
may well do by design, and so difier from the bee ; they 
are aware of the object in view, and mean to attain it, 
and so differ from the wasp. But these remarks apply 
to licts done in ordinary circumstances, and which 1 
admit may or may not be instinctive. Another class is 
clearly rather to be called rational. I mean where tli© 
means are varied, adapted, and adjusted to a varying 
object, or where the animal acts in artificial circum- 
stances in any way. For example, the horse opening 
a stable-door, the cat a room-door, the daw fiUii^ a 

E itcher with stones. So there is a singular story ;told 
y Dupont do Nemours in Autun's ‘ Aniinaux C6lfebres,’ 
and which lie says he witnessed himself. A Swallow 
had slipped its foot into the noose of a cord attach^ to 
a spout in tlie College des Quatre Nations at Paris j and 
by endeavouring to escape liad drawn the knot %ht. 
Its strengtii being exhausted in vain attempts to fly, it 
uttered piteous cries, which assembled a vast nock 
of other swallows from the large basin between tlip 
Tuileries and Pont Neuf. They seemed to crUwd and 
consult together for a little while, and then one of them 
darted at the string and struck at it with his beak as 
he flew past ; and others followmg in quick succession 
did the same, striking at the same part, till after con- 
tinuing this combined operation for half an hour, they 
succeeded in severing the cord and freeing their com« 
panion. They all continued flocking and hovering till 
night; only, instead of the tumult and agitation in 
which they had been at their first assemHing, they 
were chattering as if without any anxiety at Si, but 
conscious of having succeeded. 
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A. The means taken to escape from danger, and to 
provide for security, are certainly often of this descrip- 
tion, the danger feeing often of a kind purely accidental 
and solitary^ and the operation of the animal varying 
in different and new circumstances. Some birds wholly 
change their mode of building to avoid snakes, hang- 
ing meir nests to the end of branches, and making the 
exit in the bottom, in places where those reptiles 
abound. 

J?, So too the Ants in Siam make no nests on the 
ground, tiB with us, but on trees, that country being 
much subject to inundations. But you find this change 
of habits in animals, upon circumstances changing, 
pretty general. The Dogs which the Spaniards left 
in the island of Juan Fernandez were found to have 
lost the habit of barking, when Juan and D’Ulloa 
visited that famous spot in the course of their journey 
in South America. Possibly they found that barking 
warned their prey, and enabled it to escape. But 
Dogs in Guinea howl and do not bark, and when Euro- 
pean dogs are taken there they , lose their bark in three 
or four generations. This fact, then, is somewhat equi- 
vocal. 

A, The docility of some animals may, however, as 
it seems to be strictly ranged within the class of • 
facts wo are speaking of. Although children, as well 
iis animals, learn through fear and kindness, both ope- 
rating (and fear alone would suffice), yet it is an act of 
Intelligence to follow the dictates of both feelings: it 
implies this process of reasoning, — “ If I do so and so, 

I shall have such a punishment or such a reward.” 
Now the degree to which animals are teachable is won- 
derful. All Singing-Birds probably learn their whole 
notes. 

jB. Yes, Daines Barrington has demonstrated this 
by numerous experiments* on various birds; the young 
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untaught birds, being placed in the nests of different 
s{)ecies of birds, always had the song of those it nestled 
with ; and we all know how a Piping Bullfinch can be 
taught almost any tune. They seem to have no notion 
of harmony or melody. I recollect a Green Linnet, 
which I had when a boy, or rather a mongrel between 
that and a goldfinch, being placed in a Kitchen, and 
leaving its own fine and sweet notes, to take to an imi- 
tation, and a very good and exceedingly discordant 
one, of a jack which, being ill-constructed, generally 
squealvcd as if it wanted oiling. 

A- Dogs show the greatest talents in learning. The 
feats of pointers, but still more of shepherds’ dogs, aflc*r 
making all the deductions you have mentioned, are 
astonishing. It almost seems as if the shepherd could 
communicate, by sign or by speech, his meaning, when 
he desires to have a particular thing done. But assur- 
edly the dog takes his precautions exactly as he ought, 
to prevent the sheep from scattering, and to bring back 
rimaways. Indeed, Greyhounds and other dogs of 
chacc, as well as Pointers backing one another, show the 
adaptation of, and variation in, tlie means used towards 
an end. 

B, Retrievers exceed all other dogs ia tliis respect. 
There was one died here a year or two ago that could 
be left to watch game, till tlie keeper went to a given 
place, and she would then join him after he had ranged 
the field ; nay, could be sent to a spot where game Sad 
been left, and where she had not been before. Indioed, 
she did many other things which I have hardly ^ur- 
age to relate. 

A. How wore her pups? I have always found such 
exti’aordiriary faculties hereditary. 

B. My worthy, intelligent, and lamented friend, T. A* 
Knight (so long President of the Horticultural Society), 
has proved very clearly that the faculties of animals are 
hereditary to such a point as this. He shows ^ven 
their acquired faculties — the expertness they gain by 
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teaching — descends in the race. His paper is exceedingly 
curious. But I tliink we ne^ hardly go so far as to 
his minute details for proof of the fact. It is found 
that where man has not been, no animals are wild and 
run away from his approach. When Bougainville went 
to the Falkland Islands (or, as the French call th6m the 
Malouines), he found himself and his men immediately 
surrounded by all kinds of beasts and birds, the latter 
settling 'op their shoulders. No navigators had ever 
been tney# before. Lord Monboddo says that the same 
thing had-been related to him by navigators.* It seems 
clear, theiu, that the running away from man, which 
seems natural to all wild animals in or bordering upon 
inhabited countries, is an acquired propensity, trans- 
mitted to the descendants of those whose experience 
first taught it them as necessary for their safety. 

A- Have you Knight’s paper here ? I know the 
accuracy of his observation to equal his great in- 
genuit/ 

B. To that I too can bear my testimony. Here is 
his principal paper, read lately before the Royal So- 
ciety. It is given as the result of his observations and 
experiments, made for a period of sixty years; it is 
therefore most justly entitled to great respect. He 
chiefly dwells on tlic case of Springing Spaniels, and 
among other instances gives this, which is indeed very 
remarkable. He found the young and untaught ones 
as skilful as the old ones, not only in finding and rais- 
ing the woodcocks, but in knowing the exact degree of 
frost which will drive those birds to springs and rills of 
unfrozen water. He gives the instance, too, of a young 
retriever, bred from a clever and thoroughly-taught 
parent, which, being taken out at ten months old, with 
hardly any instruction at all, behaved as well and 
knowingly as the best-taught spaniel, in rushing into 
the water for game that was shot, when pointed out to 


* Origin of Language, b. ii., ch. 2. 
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untaught birds, being placed in the nests of different 
species of birds, always had the song of those it nestled 
with ; and we all know how a Piping Bullfinch can be 
taught almost any tune. They seem to have no notion 
of harmony or melody. I recollect a Green Linnet, 
which I had when a boy, or rather a mongrel between 
that and a goldfinch, being placed in a kitchen, and 
leaving its own fine and sweet notes, to take to an imi- 
tation, and a very good and exceedingly discordant 
one, of a jack which, being ilhconstructed, generally 
squeaked as if it wanted oiling. 

A. Dogs show the greatest talents in learning. The 
feats of pointers, but still more of shepherds’ dogs, after 
making all the deductions you have mentioned, are 
astonisliing. It almost seems as if the shepherd could 
communicate, by sign or by speech, his meaning, when 
he desires to have a particular thing done. But assur- 
edly the dog takes his precautions exactly as he ought, 
to prevent the sheep from scattering, and to bring back 
runaways. Indeed, Greyhounds and other dogs of 
chacc, as well as Pointers hacking one another, show the 
adaptation of, and variation in, the means used towards 
an end. 

J9. Retrievers exceed all other dogs in this respect. 
There was one died here a year or two, ago that could 
be left to watch game, till the keeper went to a given 
place, and she would then join him after he had ranged 
the field ; nay, could be sent to a spot where game had 
been left, and where she had not been before. Indeed, 
she did many other things which I have hardly cour- 
age to relate. 

A. How were her pups? I have always found such 
extraordinary faculties hereditary. 

J9. My worthy, intelligent, and lamented friend, Tp A. 
Knight (so long President of the Horticultural Society), 
has jiroved very clearly that the faculties of animals are 
hereditary to such a point as this. He shows that even 
their acquired faculties — the expertness they gain by 
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teaching — descends in the race. His paper is exceedingly 
curious. But I think we need hardly go so far as to 
his minute details for proof of the fact. It is found 
that where man has not been, no animals are wild and 
run away from his approach. When Bougainville went 
to the Falkland Islands (or, as the French call th^m the 
Malouines), he found himself and his men immediately 
surrounded by all kinds of beasts and birds, the latter 
settling 6n tlieir shoulders. No navigators had ever 
been tnei^ before. Lord Monboddo says that the same 
thing hadfbeen related to him by navigators.* It seems 
clear, then, that the running away from man, which 
seems natural to all wild animals in or bordering upon 
inhabited countries, is an acquired propensity, trans- 
mitted to the descendants of those whose experience 
first taught it them as necessary for their safety. 

A. Have you Knight’s paper here ? I know the 
accuracy of his observation to equal his great in- 
genuity. 

B. To that I too can bear my testimony. Here is 
his principal paper, read lately before the Royal So- 
ciety. It is given as the result of liis observations and 
experiments, made for a period of sixty years; it is 
therefore most justly entitled to great respect. He 
chiefly dwells on the case of Springing Spaniels, and 
among other instances gives this, which is indeed very 
remarkable. He found the young and untaught ones 
as skilful as the old ones, not only in finding and rais- 
ing the woodcocks, but in knowing the exact degree of 
frost which will drive those birds to springs and rills of 
unfrozen water. He gives the instance, too, of a young 
retriever, bred from a clever and thoroughly-taught 
parent, which, being taken out at ten months 

hardly any instruction at all, behaved as wi® and 
knowingly as the best-taught spaniel, in rushing into 
the water for game that was shot, when pointed out to 
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it, however small, bringing it, and depositing it, and 
then going again, and when none remained, seeking the 
sportsman and keeping by him. He imported some 
JTorwegian ponies, mares, and had a breea from them. 
It was found that the produce had no mouth,” as the 
trainers say; and it was impossible to give it them; but 
they were otherwise perfectly docile. Now, in Norway, 
draught horses, as I know, having travelled there and 
driven them, are all trained to go by tho voice, and 
have no mouth. — Again, he observed that they could 
not be kept between hedges, but walked deliberately 
through them — there being, he supposes, none in the 
country from which their dams came. 

A. Does he speak of any other animal ? 

‘ B. Yes, he mentions his observation oh woodcocks, 
which he could remember having been far less wild half 
a century ago; for on its first arrival in autumn, it was 
tame, and chuckled about if disturbed, making but a 
very short flight, whereas now, and for many years past, 
it is very wild, running in silence and flying far. Ho 
gives an instance of sagacity in a Dog, unconnected 
with hereditary intelligence. lie one day had gone out 
with liis gun and a servant, but no dog. Seeing a 
cock, he sent the servant, who brought this spaniel. A 
month afterwards he again sent for the same dog from 
the same place. The servant was bringing him, when 
at tw’^enty yards from the house the spaniel left him, 
and ran away to the spot, though it was above a mile 
distant. This he often repeated, and always with the 
same result; as if the animal knew what he was wanted 
for. Leonard Edmunds tells me of a dog (a Newfound- 
land spaniel) of Mr. Morritt's, at Kokeby, which has 
been known to take the shorter road to where he^new 
he wfe wanted, and leave the servant or keeper to go 
round about. You yourself told me of a dog that met 
you sporting by a short cut unknown to you. 

A. The manner in which animals can find their way is 
very extraordinary. But though, in many eases, it may bo 
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through close observatioB, and observation the clearer 
and better remembered b^use, like the Indian woods- 
men, they have seiew ideas; yet, in other cases, it seems 
m Instinct very difficult to conceive in its workings. In 
truth, if stories told be true, I question if any in- 
stance we have yet examined of Instinct be so truly un- 
iicoountable on any principles of intelligence. I have 
known of dogs sent to a distance, and coming home im- 
mediately, though taken in the dark. 

a. Tnat might be from smell or track, but stories 
are also told of dogs and cats taken in hampers, and 
finding their way back speedily. L. Edmunds had one 
that was carried from Ambleside to three miles on the 
other side of Burton, a distance of twenty-seven miles, 
in a close hamper, by a coach; and it found its way 
hack next morning. Dr. Beattie s account of a dog 
which was carried in a basket thirty miles’ distance, 
through a country he never had seen, and returned 
home in a week, is less singular than this, even if it 
were as well authenticated. Dr. Hancock, in his ex- 
cellent work on Instinct, which, however, contains fully 
as much upon the peculiar tenets of the Society of 
Friends as upon our subject, relates the story of a Dog 
being conveyed from Scotland to London by sea, and 
finding his way back; of a Sheep returning from York- 
shire to Annandale, a distance of at least eighty miles; 
and of another Sheep returning from Perthshire to the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Kirby and Spence, too, 
in their * Introduction to Entomology,’ state, on the au- 
thority of a captain in the Navy, a strange anecdote of 
an Ass taken from Gibraltar to*Cape do Gat on board 
of ship, and finding its way immediately back through 
Spain to the gai*rison, a distance of two hundred miles 
of very difficult country. The ass had swam on shore 
when the ship was stranded. This fact seems to be 
well authenticated, for all the names are given, and the 
dates. 

^1. There is no end of such facts, and many of them 
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seem sufficiently vouched. The * Letters on Instmct> 
mention a cat which had been taken to the West In- 
dies, and on the ship returning to the Port of London 
she found her way through the city to firompton, 
whence she had been brought. 

J5. That is a work I have often wished to see, and 
never been able to get. Dr. Hancock quotes it for one 
of the most remarkable proofs of sagacity and resource 
in the Goat, and this operation has been, it seems, ob- 
served more than once. When two Goats meet on a 
ledge bordering upon a precipice, and find there is no 
room either to pass each other, or to return, after a 
pause, as if for reflection, one crouches down and the 
other walks gently over his back, when each continues 
his perilous joiii'ncy along the narrow path. 

J. In ‘ iWs’s Cyclopedia’ a story is given as well 
vouched, of a cat that had been brought up in amity 
with a bird, and being one day observed to seize suddenly* 
hold of the latter, which happened to be perched dut of 
its cage, on examining it was found that a stray cat 
had got into the room, and that this alarming step was* 
a mancpuvre to save the bird till the intruder should de- 
part. But Avliat do you make of carrier-pigeons? The 
facts are perliaps not avcU ascertained; there being a 
good deal of mystery and other quackery about the 
training of them. 

JS. 1 desired one of the trainers (they are Spital- 
field weavers generally) to come, that I might examine 
him about his art, but he has never been with me. 1 
have read and considered a report made to me on tlie 
subject. It is said tlie*bird begins his flight by making 
circles, which increase more and more m diameter as 
he rises; and that he thus pilots himself towards his 
ground. But still this indicates an extraordinary 
power of observation ; for they come from Brussels to 
London and return. Nav, they have been known to 
fly from the Rhine to l^aris. Serjeant Wilde took 
pigeons of the Rock kind to Hounslow, and they flew 
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baick to Guildford Str^t in an hour. They were 
taken in a bag, and could see or smell nothing by the 
way. Ott^being let loose, they made two or three wide 
circles, and then flew straight to their dovecot. The 
Serjeant also knew of a cat which a shopkeeper’s 
apprentice in Fore Street had been desired to hang, 
and found he could not. He then took it in a bag to 
Blackfrtars Bridge and threw it into the river — the 
cat was at home in Fore Street as soon as the ap- 
prentice. He might have made a circuit, but certainly 
the eat returned in an hour or two. The grocer’s 
name waSi Gardner— the distance is certainly above a 
mile, and through the most crowded part of London. 
The case of bees is referable to Instinct clearly. 
Honey-finders in America trace their nests by catch- 
ing two bees, carrying them to a distance, and letting 
them fly. Each takes a straight line towards the nest 
or hive, and by noting these two lines, and finding 
where they intersect each other, the hive is found. 
Now the bee is known to have a very confined sphere 
of vision, from the extremely convex form of her eye. 
She is supposed only to see a yard or so before her. 

A, I fancy we must pass over the subject of migra- 
tion for a like reason. It seems still involved in much 
obscurity and doubt, though I take for granted that 
no one now yields to Daincs Barrington’s theory, which 
denies it altogether. 

JS. Clearly no one ; the facts are quite indisputable 
as far as negativing that goes ; and indeed his reason- 
ings are so lull of prejudice, or preconceived opinion, 
and his suppositions for disposing of the facts st> 
strained, that his argument never could have had 
much weight. One fact seems also not to be disputed, 
and is referable to Instinct alone. I mean the agita- 
tion which, without any cause, comes on upon a bird 
of mj of the migratory classes at the appointed season 
of migration. It is, in all probability, connected with 
the sexual impulses. 
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A. The eommiinication witli each other, which ani- 
mals have by sounds or signs, can, I think, hardly be 
doubted, 

JS* The observations of Huber clearly show that 
ants have a kind of language by means of their feelers 
or antenna ; and every day's experience seems to show 
this in other animals. 

A. Some believe that they have a notion 6f what 
men are saying, and no doubt very strange and lucky 
guesses have sometimes been made; one of which I wrote 
you an account of. 1 had it from a most accurate and 
literal person, and it tends to prove that his ihodting 
dogs had found out his intention of going into Notting- 
hamshire the day after. However, it is perfectly dear 
that these things are referable to minute and exact ob- 
servation of things which escape us in the greater mul- 
titude of our ideas and concerns. All this/ however, 
only illustrates the more how well animals can profit 
by experience, and draw correct inferences from thmgs 
observed by them. 

B. Among other instances referable plainly to in- 
telligence must be ranked the devices which one ani- 
mal IS known to fell upon for benefiting by another's 
operations. The ant enslaving workers is the roost 
curious instance certainly. But the cuckoo laying in 
other birds' nests, and leaving her progeny to be 
brought up by them is another. Nor can tins be set 
down wholly to the score of Instinct; for there are 
abundant proofs of her also building when she cannot 
find a nest, and then she lays in her own, and hatches 
and rears her brood. This curious and important fact, 
long disbelieved by vulgar prejudice, was known to 
that great observer Aristotle, who says she sometimes 
builds among rocks and on heights.* Darwin confirms 
this by the observations of two intelligent friends whom 
he cites-f The man-of-war bird is a still more singular 

• Ltfcf* vi., c. 1. 
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instance of contrivance, for though its food is iish, it 
has not such a form as to be At for catching any, and 
therefore it lives piratically on the prey made by other 
fishing birds ; hence the name we have given it. 

A, Only think of our never having all this while 
said a word, or more than a word, of either the Fox or 
the Elephant, proverbially the two wisest of animals. 
Of the former’s cunning every day shows instances; 
but that the elephant should be left to take care of a 
child unable to walk, and should let it crawl as far as 
his own chain, and then gently lift it with his trunk 
and replace it in safety, seems really an extraordinary 
effect of both intelligence and care, and shows that fine 
animal’s gentle nature, of which so many anecdotes are 
told by travellers in the East. 

jB. The, amiable qualities of brutes are not quite 
within the^scope of our discussion, unless indeed in so 
far as whatever things are lovely may also be said to 
betoken wisdom, or at least reflection. The natural 
love of their offspring I should hardly cite in proof of 
this, because it seems rather an instinctive feeling. 
But the attachments formed between animals of differ- 
ent classes, a cat and a horse, a dog and a man, and 
often between two elderly birds, may be cited as inter- 
esting. One of these friends has been known to be 
unable to survive the other. I have heard this of two 
old parrots, upon the best authority. 

A. W^have said nothing of fishes, or of any marine 
animals. 

ii Why, of those our knowledge is necessarily very 
limited. That they have remjirkable Instincts, some of 
them resembling those of land animals, is certain. The 
Sepia, or cuttle-fish, ejecting a black or dark-brown fluid 
to facilitate his escape, resembles the stratagem of some’s 
beasts emitting an intolerable effluvia in the ftice of 
their pursuers. The Whale, when attacked by the 
Sword-fish, diving to such a deptli tliat his enemy cannot 
sustain the pressure of the water, is another well-known 
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example of defensiye actiom. T iised to observe with 
interest the wary cunning of the old Carp in the ponds 
here : there was no decoying them with bait, whicn the 
younger and less experienced fish took at once* So 
little have men formerly undervalued the faculties of 
fishes, that Plutarch wrote an ingenious tTeatiso in the 
form of a dialogue, on the question whether land or 
water animals have the most understanding* 

A. How does he treat this odd question? 

B, Here is his book ; and certainly as far as the 
first portion of the subject goes, wliere the merits of 
land animals are concerned, he sails before the wind. 
To his first remark I willingly subscribo, that those 
hold the most stupid doctrine upon the subject (o< 
afiiXrspioc Xcyoi/Tfc) who Siiy that animals do not really 
fear, rejoice, remember, rage, &c., but only do some- 
thing like fearing, rejoicing, &c. (lorravei 

&c.); and he asks what such reasoners womd think 
were it also contended that animals do not see, but 
make as if they saw ; nor bear, but make as if thev 
heard; nor roar, but make as if they roared; and, 
finally, do not live, but only did something like living. 
Ho then relates a great variety of facts respecting the 
sagacity of animals, some of them evidently fabulous 
(as tlie love of a dragon for a young woman), and 
some, as the account of the ant laying in grain, now 
proved to be erroneous ; but he gives others worthy of 
attending to. Thus, the contrivanco of African crows, 
who, when the water was scarce, threw pebbles into 
deep cracks of tlie earth, so as to bring the fluid up 
towards the surface, and within their reach — the 
similar cuiming of a dog on board of a vessel— tlie 
like device fallen upon by elephants to rescue one that 
bad fallen into a pit — ^the astuteness of the fox, used 
by the Thr^ians as a kind of guide in crossing river 
frozen ovm*, to find out whether the ice is thick enough, 
whidi the animal does by stopping and listening to hear 
if thp water is running near the surface — the judicious 
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mode of fligfii iiv whi% cre-aes and o of pas- 

sage ma^w t^bemselyc^y forming a wedge-like body> 
with the strongest birds at the front angle or point* 
But when he comes to the other side of the question, 
and is to, state the case for the fishes, we find a great 
falling off both in his facts and in his evidence. Beside 
tolling y<^iy absurd stories about crocodiles in Egypt 
obeying the call of the priests and submitting to tneir 
influence, he dwells upon the Sepia, whose escape in a 
black hlpud of his own making he compares to the 
tactics of Homer’s gods; upon the cunning shown by 
fishes in gnawing lines to escape with the hook ; nay, 
upon a Story he tells erf their helping one another to 
escape when caught, which is plainly groundless ; upon 
the Torpedo, or electrical eel, giving shocks, which is 
clearly a mere physical quality, and no more indicates 
reason than the shark using his teeth ; upon shoals of 
fishes, like flocks of birds, forming themselves into 
wedges when they move from one sea to another, 
whimi is certainly true ; upon the dolphin loving music, 
which is purely fabulous, as well as the feats of wisdom 
and philanthropy that he ascribes to this fish (juiovog 
yap av^pioTTOv a<TwaZ,trai ica^o liv^pwiro^ ecrri) ; finally, 
upon all the fables to be found in tlie poets respecting 
this fish. After reciting one of these, by way of 
proving his case in favour of marine animals, he in- 
nocentty enough says that although he had promised 
to relate no Miles, he now finds himself, he knows not 
how, in the company of Cacranus and Ulysses, and so 
he brings his not^ible argument to a close, 

Jl. Mow does he ultimately decide the question pro- 
pounded? ^ 

jB, "^ith a verse of Sophocles, intimating that both 
sides have gained some advantage toward| a common 
purpose^ but the victory is given to Neither, the 
umpire pronouncing that both the arguments combined 
overthrovsr the doctrine of those who deny Reason and 
Intelligence to animals generally, 

VOL. vi, ^ 
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A, There are no modem books which fulIyMiseuss 
tins subject systematically, either as regards Instinct 
or Intelligence. One is exceedingly disappointed in 
consulting our best writers, whether metaphysicians or 
naturalists, with tliis view ; and the omission is tlie less 
to be excused because there arc great opportunities of 
observing and comparing : this branch of knowledge 
is eminently suited to inductive reasoning ; we live as 
it were among the facts, and have not only constant 
facilities for making our experiments, but are in some 
sort under a constant necessity of doing so. 

B, Truly it is as you say. I have often felt this 
disappointment and this disapprobation. The works of 
metaphysical writers contain a lew scattered sugges- 
tions, or dogmas, and with these they leave the subject. 
Naturalists, who could throw so much light upon it, 
confine themselves cliiefly to the structure and functions 
of the organs, and leave the mental part of the subject 
out of view. Yet a physiologist, who also applied him- 
self to this latter branch of the inquiry, would be the 
person best qualified to grapple with its difficulties 
and to thiffow light upon it. Therefore I learnt with 
extreme satisfaction that an able and learned professor 
of Natural liistory had given a course of lectures 
upon it at Paris, and was still more gratified to find 
that he soon afterwards published them. I speak of 
M. Virey's >vork ; those two thick volumes lying there 
contain above a thousand pages on the Habits and 
Instinct of Animals ; and to raise my expectation still 
higher, it professes by its title to deal in focts — ^for it 
is called ‘ Ilistoire dos Ma-urs ct do rinstinct des 
Animaux.’ 

A. Well; I suppose you rushed upon it to slake 
your thirst? 

B, Asa tfaveller upon a delicious and copious spring, 
and found it a picture ; or upon a luscious-foolphg large 

C aeh, and found my mouth filled with chrfk, 1 have 
d these volumes here these two yoaa*s, and I can 
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bareljpiow say I have been aMe to get througb tbem. 
They f^e tliroughout not only written in the very wo^St 
style of French sentimental declamation, but they avoid 
all premsion, all details, all facts, as something grovel- 
ling, common-place, and unimportant. The constant 
object is not to find out or illustrate some truth, to de- 
scribe or arrange some phenomenon, but to say some- 
thing pi*etty, far-fctched, and figurative. And all this 
with an arrangement of the classes of animals so me- 
thodical, that on looking at the contents, and finding 
they proceed regularly from the structure of the globe 
and Ine general qualities of its different products, to 
mammalia, then to birds, reptiles, fishes, and so down- 
wards through the invertcbrated animals, ending with 
zoophytes and mollusca, you naturally expect under 
each head to have what the title promises, a History 
of the Habits and Instincts ; and find nothing of the 
kind from beginning to end, but only trope after trope, 
one piece of finery after another, nothing but vague 
declamation long drawn out, an endless succession of 
the most frivolous sentimentality. Truly such a work, 
from so learned a naturalist, one who could so well have 
instructed and entertained us, had he but chosen to be 
plain and didactic, instead of being brilliant and rhe- 
torical, where all eloquence and ornament are absolutely 
misplaced, is no small offence in the literary world. 

A. ril assure you our French neighbours are not 
the only sinners in this particular. I have been some- 
what mortified of late years at perceiving a tendency 
to fine writing and declamation among our own men of 
science, and I ascribe it, in some degree, to the more 
general diffusion of scientific knowledge, which naturally 
introduces the more popular style of composition. Our 
Society of Useful Knowledge has no sins of this sort on 
its conscience, because we correct with unsparing seve- 
rity aRfwe publish ; but you may perceive the tendency 
of popular explication to run in this bad direction, from 
the kind of matter that is often submitted to us for 
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revision, I fm I soinetimes draw my pen through 
half a page of fine writing at a time. 

B. 1 will engage for it you do inexorably whenever 
you find such outrages. My experience is precisely the 
same ; and I am just as severe on those parte, evidently 
the prime favourites of the learned and very able writers^ 
But we originally set out with firmly resolving tO be 
most rigorous in matters of taste, being aware, as you 
say, of the tendencies of popular writers. In tiuth, 
however, that vile florid style darkens instead of illus- 
trating ; and while we never can write too clearly to 
the people, we never can write too simply, if our design 
be to write plainly and intelligibly. But thought our 
Society is free from having any of this blame, I capnot 
quite acquit of all blame the meetings, however useful 
and praisewortliy in other respects, of an assoc^tion 
which brings crowds of hundreds and thousand^ to- 
gether, to hear mathematicians and chemists making 
declamatory specclies. I must say that those assem- 
blages offer some violence to Science, at least they 
somewhat lower her by showing her cultivators trpng 
a trade they no more can, or even ought to excel in, 
than poets in solving questions of fluxions. It is since 
these meetings, otherwise useful and excellent, rose into 
eloquence, that I have seen a mathematical discussion, 
by a very able and learned man, in two consecutive 
pages of which I reckoned up above twenty metaphors 
— ^all tending lo darken the subject — to say nothing of 
poetical quotations without any mercy. Formerly de- 
clamations were reckoned so little an accomplishment 
of scientific men, that when Bishop Horsley filled our 
Eoyal Society with a factious controversy, the^ ministe- 
rial side, Sir Joseph Bank’s party, had to send for dist- 
ance— and where think you they went for an orator ? 

A. I suppose to some Nisi Prius advocate. 

Guess again. — ^No ! — So humble were their yiews 
of oratory that they went to the other side of the ball, 
as say, and got for their chapapion, Mr. 
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Anguish, who was Accountant- Gfeneral, a Chancery 
man, and had perhims made as few speeches a& aiiy 
one in that Court. But in the work which I have re- 
ferred to, and even in those scientific meetings, there 
is at least much that is highly valuable, much good 
grain, and the trash may be rejecjted as chaff — ^whereas, 
in this piece of French declamation all is chaff, and 
hardly a grain can be gleaned out of the light and 
worthless matter. 

A.* Can YOU find nothing by sifting and bolting it? I 
generally nnd something even in the worst books, 

B» I will not say that these heavy volumes of light 
matter contain absolutely nothing; but wondrous little 
assuredly they have to reward the pains of searching. 
What can be more hateful than a man of science un- 
able tU speak of granivorous animals without terming 
them Pythagoreans and Gymnosopliists ; calling the 
crying baboon of South America a wild Demosthenes, 
the lion a generous prince, tlie jackal a courtier ; de- 
scribing the nightingale as appealing to Heaven against 
the roboer of her nest, and the crocodiles as the ** sad 
orphans of nature,” because hatched in the sand ; nay, 
carrying his ridiculous fancies into actual practice, seri- 
ously explaining the mild temper of one animal by the 
sweetness of its humours, and the ferocity of another 
by the acrid juices of its system — all a pure fiction in 
fact, as well as a gross absurdity in theory I Then 
mark the consistency of a philosopher — a consistency 
worthy of the veriest mob. He denounces, as the most 
atrocious of men, tlie experimenter on a living dog or 
rabbit, Fontana, or Majendie, I suppose, and afterwards 
speaks with the utmost composure of dividing a bee in 
two, in order to examine her honey-bag. Of the bee, 
indeed, he seems very moderately informed. He speaks 
of Aristarchus having devoted his life to the study of 
this intact, instead of Aristomachus ; assumes to be true 
the notion long exploded of honey being collected from 
flowers, instead of a secretion in* the stomach ; will not 
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believe that wax, too, is a secretion, though he refers 
imconsciously ,to Huberts experiment of obtaining it 
from bees feeding upon sugar and water ; and, to set 
off his modern natural history with a little false classical 
lore, must needs call the cells their citadel, or the 
palladium of their repubhc.” 

A, Bad enough in all conscience. But now give us 
the grain or two of wheat in all this bushel of chaff. 

B. First, and this makes it more provoking the 
author writes clearly and admirably when he enboses 
to leave off declaiming. There is a long note iipon 
vertebrated and invertebrated animals, showing with 
much clearness and precision that in the former, i^hich 
have a cerebral and nervous system, Intelligence! pre- 
vails ; in the latter, Instinct. He maintains the specific 
difference of Instinct and Reason or Intelligence with 
great force and clearness ; indeed, there seems nothing 
to find fault with in his statements here, except that 
he places the seat of Intelligence in the cerebral ner- 
vous system, and of Instinct in the ganglionic, and thus 
is forced to deny Intelligence altogether to insects, 
whereas we have seen that Huber’s observations plainly 
show the bee to have the capacity of varying its means 
in accomplishing the end in view when the circumstances 
vary ; and this surely cannot be distinguished from In- 
telligence. Also he discusses, with perfect strictness of 
reasoning, the hypothesis of a very celebrated naturalist, 
no less than M. Lamarck, and, I must say, refutes very 
satisfactorily the theory of my most learned and worthy 
colleague, for whom we all must feel the most profound 
respect. He had been induced to suppose that Instinct 
results from the habits originally acquire® by animals 
adapted to the circumstances in which they found them- 
selves placed at the beginning of the creation, and that 
these habits occasioned an adaptation of their structure 
to particular operations, as well as a constant ca^dty 
and desire to perfonn them. Now, my only objection 
to M, Virey’s refutation of this theory, which is merely 
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the exploded doctrine of appetencies in a new forto, is, 
that it requires no such elaborate answer to over^irow 
it- For what do we see in all nature which in the 
least entitles us to suppose any animal at any period 
to have had the power of altering his bodily structure, 
creating one part and altering another according to his 
wants? Besides, if animals, at their first creation, had 
so much power and so much intelligence as this theory 
supposes, whv should this all cease and leave them only 
possei^d of blind Instincts now ? The reasoning, how- 
ever, of M. Virey is sound, and does much credit to his 
acuteness* 

A* But have you found, in his volumes, no facts; 
nothing to place among the phenomena which we are 
collecting previous to resuming our discussion respect- 
ing the mculties of brutes ? 

jB. Very little; and that so wrapped up in decla- 
mation, and so disfigured with figures (if I may thus 
speak), that there is no small difiiculty in seizing hold 
of it. What he says of the architecture of squiiTels, 
marmots, rats, and some other rodents, is new to me, 
I had only been aware of the beaver, among this tribe, 
as remarkable for ingenuity. But it seems these others 
excel all animals in digging subterranean dwellings; 
they make compartments or chambers, which they line 
with clay, and cover with a roof from the weather ; in 
some of these chambers they stow vegetables, which 
they previously dry in the sun; others they use for 
the reception of tlieir young ; in others they sleep. 
He brings together some curious instances of swift and 
long-sustained flights of birds. Thus the smallest bird, 
he says, can fly several leagues in an hour ; the liawk 
goes commonly at the rate of a league in four minutes, 
or above forty miles an hour. A falcon of Henry II. 
was flown from Fontainebleau, and found, by its ring, 
at next day. One, sent from the Canaries to 

Andalusia, returned to Teiierifife in sixteen hours, a 
distance of nearly seven hundred miles, which it must 
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have goae at the average rate of about forty-throe miles 
an hour. 6ulb go seven hundred miles out to sea and 
return daily; 'and Frigate-birds have been found at 
twelve hundred miles from any land. Upon their mi- 
gration he states, as a known fact, that Cranes go and 
return at the same date, without the least regard to 
the state of the weather, which shows, no doubt, if 
true, a most peculiar instinct; but these, and, indeed, 
all facts which we find stated by a writer so addicted to 
painting and colouring, must be received with a 4<^gree 
of suspicion, for wliich no one but M. Virey is tb be 
blamed. The accountaS, however, of the swiftne^ of 
birds, I cfin well credit, from an experiment whibh" I 
made when travelling on a railway. While going at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour, I let fly a beo; it 
made its circles as usual, and surrounded us eamly. 
Now, if there was no current of air or draught to bear 
it along, this indicated a rate of ninety miles an hour ; 
and even allowing for a current, the swiftness must 
have been great. I should, however, wish to repeat 
this experiment before being quite sure of so great a 
swiftness in so small an insect. 

A, Have you given all your gleanings from this 
work ? 

B, I should, perhaps, add these two. We find in it 
a curious passage from an old Spanish author of the 
seventeenth century, giving a quaint Jind lively account 
of the sagacity of the beggars’ dogs at Rome ; and we 
also find the titles of some German works on the 
faculties of brutes, which are truly curious, an^l^ow 
how great a degree of attention that laborious jpeoplo 
have paid to tim subject, but, at the same time, betray 
not a little of the characteristic bolduess^^^^ enthu- 
siasm of their speculations. 

I oQiiclude you have never seen more than these 
titles in this book ? 

J?* Never ; and I really should wish to see the works 
themselves. One is ‘ Mayer de peccatis et posnis Bru- 
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torum,! 1686, ia quarto. Another, in 1725, *Hermanson 
de peccatis Brutorum ;^ this, however, is printed at 
UpsaL A third is * Schr<Bder de Simulacris virtutum 
in Brutis Animantibus,’ 1691 ; and a fourth, ' Schroedcr 
de Brutornm Eeligione,^ 1702. Then, it appears that 
one Drechsler wrote, in 1672, a ‘Dissertation on the 
Speech of Animals,* and Meyer and Martin, not to be 
outdone, followed this im a few years after, the one 
with a ' Treatise on the Logic of Animals,’ and another* 
with one 'De Aniraalium Syllogisino.’ 

A. Does the Spaniard give any curious particulars 
of dogs ? 

B. Hot perhaps any that surpass what we have been 
stating from facts known among ourselves. But his 
ac^count is diverting enough. " The blind man’s dog,” 
says he, " will take him to the places where he may 
best hope to get his alms, and bring him thither through 
the crowd by the shortest way and the safest ; nay, ne 
will take him out of the city some miles to the great 
church of St. Paul, as you go to Ostia. When in the 
town be cometh to a place where several ways meet, 
and with the sharpness of ear that the blind have, 
guided by some sound of a fountain, he gives the string 
a jerk by either hand, straightway will the poor dog 
turn and guide him to the very church where he knows 
his master would beg. In the street, teo, knoweth he 
the charitably-disposed houses that be therein, and will 
lead thither the beggar-man, who, stopping at one, saith 
his mter-noster ; then down lieth the dog till he hear 
the last word of the beadsntv when straight he riseth 
and away to another house. I have seen myself, to 
my great joy, mingled with admira tion, when a piece of 
money was thrown down from some window, the dog 
would run and pick it up and fetch it to the master’s 
hat ; nor, when bread is flung down, will he touch it 
be he ever so hungry, but bring it to his master, and 
wait till he may have his share* given him. A friend ' 
of mine was wont to come to my dwelling with a great 
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mastiff, which he left by the door on entering ; but he, 
seeing that his master had entered after drawing the 
string of the bell, would needs do likewise, and so made 
those within open the door, as though some one should 
have rung thereat.” 

j4 . Upon my word, you have been amusing yourself 
with making the old Castilian speak in old English. — 
But now, I think, we may be said to have gone at 
sufficient length into the facts, and to have gathered 
together a collection large enough for our purposes of 
speculation — nor have we perhaps much more to do 
with this in that way. For can any one rationally 
doubt that they evinc^c in these brutes some faculties 
at least approaching in kind to our own — nay, and to 
such of our own as we are wont to prize the most, 
to be the proudest of? No blind impulse of a mecha- 
nical kind, no mere instinct, or feeling, or operative 
principle, apart from knowledge, experience, learning, 
even intention, — can surely account for the things we 
have just been considering as done by animals — and 
one example, and an ordinary one, is as good as a thou- 
sand, The cat opening a door from observing men do 
so before it ; or the bird, from its own observation of 
the effect produced by solid bodies, sunk in water, 
raising the water by throwing in pebbles ; or letting 
mussels fall to break the sliens — these things Surely 
argue a thinking and a reasoning process. 

B. There seems little doubt of this; however, we 
may perhaps adjourn the further discussion, as we no 
longer require to be among our books, but may take 
our walk out in the sun, which is far from disagreeably 
hot to-day. 

A, I ha\e no kind of objection, and will meet you 
on the Terrace as soon as I have written my letters. 
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ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE.— (Theory.) 

We accordingly finished our letters, and prepared to 
go out and walk about in the sunny exposure, which a 
north-west wind made agreeable, as m the north it 
often does, even a-t this season — calceis et vestimentis 
sumptis, placitum est ut in aprico maxime patente loco 
conveniremiis — where, as we walked about, he be- 
gan in continuation of his List remark. 

A, I know not why so much unwillingness should 
be shown by some excellent philosophers to allow in- 
telligent faculties," and a share of reason, to the lower 
animals, as if our own superiority was not quite suffi- 
ciently established, to leave all question of jealousy out 
of view, by the immeasurably higher place which we 
occupy in the scale of being, even should we admit the 
difference to be in degree rather than in kind ; because 
when the difference of degree becomes so vast, there is 
hardly any more chance of encroachment or confusion, 
liardly any more likeness or comparison, than if the 
difference were radical and in kind. Some writers, as 
D. Stewart, really seem to treat the question as one of 
an exciting nature, and almost to regard the purity of 
religious belief as involved in the controversy. How is 
this, and why should it be ? 

B. It is possible that the origin of the feelings 
shown by those good and able men, resembles that of 
Descartes^ absurd theory, of brutes being like machines, 

* “ HavkijOf taken our boots and greatcoats, we chose to meet in ah open 
and sunny expoavae,'^^Cic* <k Bepub,, lib. I, cap. 12. 
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which, as far as he holds it, he avows to have prc^ 
ceeded from the notion that unless they are so, their 
souls would be immortal. But another reason may be 
assigned. The sceptical, or free-thinking, philosophers 
always lowered human nature as much bb possible. 
They regarded it as something gained to their argu- 
ments against religious belief, if they could jWiow the 
difference to be slighter than is supposed between Oien 
and brutes ; and tnat there is a chain of being from 
the plant, nay, almost from inorganic matter, up to man. 
They seem to have had a confused idea that this helped 
them even to account for the constitution of the uni- 
verse, without tlie hypothesis of a Deity,” as Laplace 
is said to have termed it when Napoleon questioned 
him on the remarkable omission in the ‘M^canique 
Celeste.^ Thus much is certain in point of fact, that 
those philosophers, and especially the French school, 
were fond of lowering the human intellect by raiding 
that of animals ; and while the prie,sts were lavish of 
their admission that our moral nature is utterly cor- 
rupt but claimed for our intellectual capacity to be only 
a little lower than the angels, the society of the Ehcy- 
clop<5die, and the coterie of Baron d’llolbach were fond 
of levelling the intellectual distinction between immortal 
and confessedly mortal beings, though they denied the 
moral depravity of their race with perhaps no very 
strict regard either to the evidence of their conscious- 
ness or of their observation. It thus appears that this 
theory of a difference in kind is found in company 
with that of scepticism, just as some other theories are 
usually coupled with it also; for example, the selfish 
system, — phil osophical necessity, — expediency, — ^mate- 
rialism, — ^all of which are held by Hume, Voltaire, 
Helvetius, Diderot, and other free-thinkers ; yet all of 
which are also held by some as determined believers 
as any that are to be found in any church. Priestley, 
for instance, held all these doctrines, and Paley all but 
the last*^ Hume’s opinion on the reason of brutes can- 
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not be doubted from some accidental remarks inter- 
spersed in his writings. Helvetius, a materialist and 
sceptic both, has explicitly stated that if the arm of 
man had chanced to terminate in the foot of a horse, 
he would still have been found wandering about as the 
tenant of the woods,’^ The company in which the 
opinion has been found has thus greatly disinclined 
pious men towards it. Professor Robinson, in his at- 
tacks on the French school, is nowhere more severe 
upon them than where he impeaches them of endea- 
vouring to lower the dignity of human nature, f and 
undoubtedly such attempts may be made in a manner 
to hurt the interests both of religion and of morals. 

A. Has not Lord Monboddo given great offence of 
the same kind, and in tlie same quarters ? 

J5. Possibly he has; although from his station as a 
judge, and a man of most loyal political opinions, and 
also from his being an orthodox believer, at least as far 
as professions go, he has been less blamed than the rest. 
He was an admirable Grecian, such as in modern times 
Scotland has very rarely produced ; and there is an 
infinite deal of ingenuity and subtlety as well as learn- 
ing in his writings, with a constant display of most 
correct taste in judging of the ancient controversies. 
But his theory has subjected him to great ridicule, not 
so much from his holding that there is a gradation in 
the whole scale of beings, and that the mental faculties 
of man are found in the minds of brutes, as from his 
denying any specific difference even in body ; and hold- 
ing tliat originally men were fashioned like monkeys, 
and lived like them wild and savage. 

A, I could much more readily understand this doc- 
trine giving offence and scandal as heterodox, than the 
other ; for it seems not very easily reconcileable either 
to our religion or indeed to almost any other received 
among civilized nations. 

» De I’Espri 


f Proofe of a Conspiracy. 
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B, 1 consider it a thing just as little supported by 
the facts, as it is repugnant to all known systems of 
theology. But my objection to it is really not founded 
upon its tendency to lower human nature. On the 
contrary, I doubt if it does not rather exalt our faculties 
beyond all the ordinary doctrines, and draw a broader 
line of distinction between us and the lower animals 
than that which it was intended to efface. For surely 
if we have not only by our intelligence made the great 
progress from a rude to a refined state — ^from the Kew 
Zemander to Laplace, and Newton, and Lagrange — 
but have also, by the help of the same faculties, made 
the progi'ess from the state of monkeys and baboons, 
while all other animals are the same from one genera* 
tion to another, and have made not a single step for 
sixty centuries, and never have attempted in a single 
instance to store up for after-times the experienc^B of a 
former age, our faculties must needs be immeasiirably 
superior to theirs. In short, the only question is as to 
the nature of the difference. 

A, I can well suppose a difTerence merely in degree 
sufficient to explain any diversity of condition or result. 
We have only to compare individual men together to 
perceive this. It is admitted tliat reason, nay, that the 
power of forming abstract ideas, as well as drawing in- , 
ferences from premises, is possessed by persons whom 
yet you shall in vain attempt to teach the simplest 
mathcmaticaJ demonstration. Then their faculties only 
differ in degree from those by which Pascal learnt 
geometry without a master or a book, and Newton dis- 
covered Fluxions, and Lagrange and Euler the Calculus 
of Variations. It may truly be said, that there is no 
difference in kind which could make a greater diversity 
in the result. 

. B. It may indeed be truly so said ; but it may also 
be added, that there is not a greater difference, call it 
in kind or in degree, between the person whose obtuse- 
ness you have supposed, and a sagacious retriever, or 
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a clever ape, tliau between the great mathematicians 
you have named, and that same person. Locke, whose 
calmness of understanding was equal to his sagacity, 
and never allowed his judgment to be warped by 
prejudice, or carried away by fancy and feelings, seems 
to have held this opinion, and indeed to have allowed 
some reason to animals. There are some brutes,” he 
observes, “ that seem to have as much knowlege and 
reason as some that are called men ; ” and he goes on 
to say that there is such a connexion between the 
animal and the vegetable kingdom, as makes the dif- 
ference scarcely perceptible between the lowest of tlie 
one and the hig^st of the other. 

A. You quoteci Addison’s paper upon Instinct yester- 
day, in proof of his taking the Newtonian view of the 
subject. What does he say as to the Reason, and 
generally the Intelligent faculties, of animals ? 

B, He is, as you are aware, no very great reasoner ; 
insomuch, indeed, that I have known persons made 
converts to Deism, or rather from Christianity, by 
reading his most feeble treatise on the Evidences. One 
man of great virtue, learning, and ability confessed as 
much to me. Accordingly, he is very wavering and 
inconsistent on this subject also, and encounters it with 
prejudice. At one place he says, reason cannot be the 
cause of brutes acting as they do; and then, after 
seeming to deny it, he only adds a kind of admission 
that they have reason : “ for,” says he, “ were ardtnals 
endued with it to as great a degree as man,” 8^. And 
again, in the same paper, he seems to deny it altogether* 

One would wonder to hear,” he says, sce/^tical men 
disputing for the reason of animals, and telUng us it is 
only our pride and prejudices that will not ^Uow them 
the use of that faculty.” This is exactly tht; notion to 
which I was a little while ago imputing the unwilling- 
ness of so many reasoners to allow brutes their fair 
share 6i intelligence. You see Addison con^ders it the 
natural course of a sceptic; yet 5^ L^cke was as 
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firm a believer as himself, and certainly a far more re- 
flecting and intelligent one. 

A, JPerhaps we had as well consider, before going 
into the question, by what kind of lo^c the argument 
is to be conducted, by what sort of evidence we are to 
try the cause. 

jB. I presume there can be no doubt here. We must 
examine it according to the rules of inductive science. 
The facts are before us. Some we gather from observa- 
tion — those relating to animals ; some, as those respect- 
ing the nature of the human mind, we ascertain by our 
own consciousness, or at least chiefly by that, though 
in some sort also by observing other men's conduct, and 
communicating with them ; but having no meaps of 
communicating with animals, we are reduced to oufcr 
observation merely; and then we naturally draw the 
inference that, because the same things done by our- 
selves would be known by us to be done from ccHain 
mental powers, therefore we ascribe those powers to 
the animals. This conclusion as to ourselves is certain, 
because we know and feel it to be so by our own con- 
sciousness. With respect to animals it is not nearly so 
certain, because we cannot either enter into their minds, 
as we do into our own, or communicate with them, as 
we do with our fellow-men. Nevertheless, by varying 
^ur observations on them, by making experiments on 
faculties, by placing them in new and arbitrary 
comllmations of circumstances, we can reduce the 
chanc^’i of error to a very small amount, and render 
our infen^enccs as highly probable as most of the pro- 
positions Off contingent truth are. 

A, It isl not, however, necessary that we should now 
go into aii investigation of the nature of the human 
Smulties. jOur researches are in their nature com- 
parative omly, 

B. Cm lainly ; and therefore, agreeing with you, I 
would begin by laying down this position, that all we 

to do 2^ to grant or to deny the existence of certain 
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mental faculties, and to ascertain the meaning of the 
terms which we employ in expressing these. What- 
(jver those faculties may be in us, au we are now to 
consider is, whether or not the brutes have the same, 
or in any degree. 

A. I think it quite right and really for our safety, 
in conducting the inquiry, to lay down a second pre- 
liminary principle or caution, namely, that we have no 
right to argue from the mere effects produced by certain 
endowments, or W any given combination or modifica- 
tion of these. Thus, when we see what has been 
achieved by man, and contemplate the extraordinary 
monuments raised by his industry, his activity, and his 
intelligence, and the power which he has acquired over 
the operations of nature, and of all other animals, pro- 
fiting so largely by both, and when we compare this 
with the feeble state of those animals, their having no 
accumulation of either knowledge or possessions, and 
gained nothing upon man or by man, we arc drawing 
a contrast which really proves nothing ; because it is 
just as easily accounted for by supposing the two classes 
extremely different in degree, as by assuming that they 
difier in the kind of their faculties. Thus to take a 
common instance, and one which Adam Smith himself 
gives as marking a great difference between us and the 
brutes, they have no appearance of barter ; but if barter 
arises from comparing ideas together, and forming a con- 
clusion from the premises, and if, from other facts, ani- 
mals appear to possess that power, there being no posi- 
tive barter only shows that their judgment or reasoning 
faculties are weaker than ours, or that for some other rea- 
son, it is immaterial to the argument what, they have not 
acquired that particular result of the reasoning faculty, 

B. I entirely agree in this general position, holding 
that the neglect of it has been one main cause of the 
errors into which philosophers have fallen on this ques- 
tion; I must, however, doubt the correctness of the 
position, that the brutes are wholly ignorant of barter. 

VOL. VI. c 
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No one, as Smith says, ever saw one dog barter a bone 
with another. But many of the operations of both dogs 
and horses in dividing their labour, and of insects, as 
ants, in helping each other, seem referable to a prin- 
ciple not to be easily distinguished from barter. The 
division of labour is clearly to be observed among them. 
Of course I do not mean that comminute division by 
which bees work together, and in wliicli they incal- 
culably excel ourselves; for that we have classed as 
instinctive and unintentional, and therefore it cannot 
enter into our present argument. But horses plainly 
help one another in drawing, and take different parts 
of the work ; so do dogs in the chace. However, to 
leave no doubt about it, and allowing beavers to act 
instinctively, the wild horses sleeping and watching by 
turns is a clear and unequivocal instance of the division 
of labour. But I admit your position — ^that if anything 
which is the result of a faculty, proved already to be 
one of the animal mind, is not possessed by them, this 
is no argument against their having that faculty. It may 
lead us to be the more cautious in examining the proofs 
by which their possession of the faculty is established : 
but that is all. Indeed, such distinctions are taken upon 
no more philosophical ground than he would have for 
his classification who should make two divisions of metals 
or of water, one the solid, and another the fluid, accord- 
ingly as they had different temperatures. 

A. I hold it to be a part of the same preliminary 
position, that if brutes are shown to possess any given 
simple faculties, their not having the power of doing 
things only to be accomplished by combinations of 
thfse simple powers, does not impeach the proposition, 
already established, of tlieir having those simple powers. 
For it would only show that they have not the combi- 
nation, though they may have the separate powers. 
Does any other proposition occur to you as convenient 
to be laid down in the outset? 

J?. I should say this, which is perhaps rather a 
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corollary from the last, that we must carefully dis- 
tinguish between simple and composite faculties, as 
they are called. Indeed, I deny the accuracy of this 
form of speech, and I believe it tends much to error in 
metaphysical speculations. No system of psychology, 
ancient or modern, sanctions it;. neither those of Hart- 
ley, Priestley, Berkeley, nor that of lleid and Stewart 
and Brown, although I think it has been much en- 
couraged by the speculations of these last, and their 
separate treatment of our mental powers under distinct 
heads, how necessary soever this was for the elucidation 
of the subject. The mind being one, and entire, and 
invariable, without parts or composition, acts always as 
one being. It recollects, praises, judges, abstracts, ima- 
gines ; and when you say that it exercises a compound, 
or complex, or composite faculty, as for example, the 
imagination, you only mean that it first exerts one 
faculty, then another, and then a third. We never 
should call the process by wdiich chemists bleach vege- 
table substances a composite operation, because they first 
make oxymuriatic gas, then mix lime with water, then, 
by agitation of the water exposed to the gas, cause lime 
to combine, and then expose the vegetable fibre to this 
compound liquor ; we say that these are so many suc- 
cessive operations performed, and not one complex 
operation. And so imagination is not one compound 
faculty, nor is imagining one complex operation of the 
mind. But that mind in succession remembers, ab- 
stracts, judges or compares ideas, and reasons or 
compares judgments — and the whole four successive 
operations form imagination; to which you may add 
the further operation of taste, which, rejecting one ^nd 
selecting other results of imagination, produces the 
fruits of refined or purified fancy ; if indeed this taste 
itself be anything but a sound exercise of judgment — 
a judgment refined by experience, that is, by constant 
attention to what is pleasing, and what disagreeable. 
The rapidity with which all these separate operations 
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are pcrforraed by llio mind, neither prevents them from 
being in succession and separately performed, nor at all 
shows the mind to have composition or parts. Giving 
names to certain combinations, or rather successions of 
operations, and not to others, may be correct; but it 
must be admitted is somewhat capricious. We talk of 
imagination as if it were one operation, though it is 
many ; and yet we give no separate name to several 
other successions as rapid of our mental operations. 
So as to our moral feelings. We speak of conscience 
as one; yet it is, as Smith describes it, a succession 
(he says a compound) of several, among which pity for 
the party injured, and fear of the consequences to our- 
selves, are the chief. Yet we give no name to the 
reflection on past enjoyments, which is as quick a 
succession of several emotions, — namely, recollection, 
comparison of the present, and sorrowing for the con- 
trast However, as regards our present purpose, the 
simplest part of the proposition is, that any given simple 
faculty or single operation of the mind being found 
to be possessed by animals, the circumstance of their 
not possessing the compound exclusively, or several 
combined, or a successive operation of different facuh 
ties, is no proof against their having the simple ones. 
Thus, if they have no fancy, it is no proof that they 
have no memory or judgment ; because they may have 
these without having abstraction, which is one of the 
faculties that go to make the imaginative process. But 
it is also no proof of their being without abstraction, 
and all the other sitnjile or single faculties ; for it only 
proves that they have not the power of using these 
iac^ties together, or rather in quick succession, and 
for the same joint purpose. And should they liave the 
simple or single, without having the compound faculties 
or processes, this woXild again argue no specific differ- 
ence, but rather a diversity of degree. 

j[. I think these preliminary positions not only have 
cl^ed the ground for us, but helped us a good way 
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on our journey. There appears har&ly much more to 
reason about now. The subject has been a good deal 
enveloped in mist and smoke, from confusion of ideas, 
and from prejudice and high feeling. These bemg 
blown away, it seems pretty clear what the structure is 
that we are to examine. 

B, Before going to the brute faculties, let us just 
cast a glance over the faculties which have been enu- 
merated as belonging to ourselves, and see if they 
should not be a little simplified — Sensation, Perception, 
Consciousness, Memory, Abstraction, Imagination, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning, to which have been added Taste and 
the Moral Sense; and Mr. Stewart thinks these not 
enough, adding among others, the power of connecting 
general or abstract signs with the things signified. JSTow 
suppose we admit the correctness of calling a state of 
mind in which it is purely passive an active power or 
faculty, as Sensation, which is merely the efect pro- 
duced upon tlie mind by the operation of the senses, 
and involves nothing like an exertion of the mind itself, 
any more than receiving a hurt or a gratification pas- 
sively is any exertion of the body, although the opera- 
tion whereby that reaches the mind may be termed 
bodily exertion ; then it will follow, and not otherwise, 
that Sensation is a faculty. But Pci ception is no doubt 
an active exertion of the mind. Memory differs from 
Recollection As Sensation docs from Perception. The 
state of mind in which one idea calls up another, or a 

S esent state of mind influenced by a past state, is 
emory. The exertion by which the mind voluntarily 
induces the present state from the past, is Recollection. 
The one is the sensation^ the other perception of, the 
past, as sensation and perception are of the present. 

A- Is not Perception an inference from Sensation ? 
I have the sensation of solidity or of smell, and I per- 
ceive either the solid, resisting body, and the odorous 
body, or I perceive the solid or odorous quality, that 
is, t infer a being from the sensation, or I infer a 
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quality ; the former seems a simple inference, the latter 
an inference coupled with an abstraction. 

B. I do not incline altogether to this opinion ; but 
at any rate it will not apply to Memory and Recollec- 
tion ; for Recollection is not an inference from Memory ; 
it is an effort by which the mind throws itself into the 
state into which it might have been brought by the 
former ideas recurring of themselves. In Perception 
we do not voluntarily throw the mind into the state of 
Sensation; we draw an inference from that sensation 
according to your theory. But I think it pretty clear 
that there is something between the sensation and the 
inference — the simple apprehension and the conclusion 
drawn. The latter is clearly an inference that an 
external being exists which created the sensation and 
the perception. But I think there is also a perception 
upon the sensation, and which cannot certainly exist 
without it. However, be this as it may, to our present 
purpose it makes no difference, except as far as there 
can be no doubt of the mind being in a much more 
passive state in the two conditions of feeling and re- 
membering than in the other two of recollecting and 
perceiving. 

A, Then of Imagination we have already disposed. 
It consists of the successive, though rapidly succeeding 
operations of other faculties whereby we create or 
combine new ideas that had no previous existence, 
abstracting the qualities of one object to clothe another 
with them. But Abstraction we may allow to be a 
simple operation and one of the most imporUnt. What 
do you make of two that I do not remember you to 
have named, h ttention and Conception ? 

B, I omitted them purposely. I can see really 
nothing in Attention but the degree in which certain 
other fa<j|Jties operate. It is only the intensity with 
which I perceive. Possibly there may be some good 
from co|^idering it as the difference between Percep- 
tion and Sensation; in the latter case the mind pas- 
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siyely receives the impression of the senses; in the 
former it fixes itself steadily upon those impressions, 
so as to feel them by a voluntary effort more acutely. 
As for Conception,* which used formerly to be called 
Simple Apprehension, it is only the forming ideas of 
objects neither presented by the senses nor by the 
imagination; and I am unable to separate it from 
Memory and from Abstraction — from memory as far 
as it deals with former ideas, from abstraction as far 
as it deals with quality apart from the objects remem- 
bered or imagined. 

A. Then Judgment being the comparison of ideas, 
and Reasoning the comparison of judgments, that is, 
of the ideas arising from the former comparison, may 
be set down as one faculty — that of Comparing — and 
I conclude you make quick work with Taste and the 
Moral Sense, of which the one gives us preferences 
among objects of mental gratification, • and the other 
among objects of moral approbation ? 

JS. They are both evidently exercises of the judging 
and reasoning powers — say the comparing powers, 
according to two standards, — the one the sense of 
beauty or fitness, of what is pleasing or agreeable; 
the other, the sense of what is just and right. But 
whether tliis last sense is natural or acquired, and how 
acquired, is a question that has long divided philo- 
sophers, and which will very certainly never be deter- 
mined. Nor is it more easy to determine the other, 
which is quite a kindred one, how it is that ogr taste 
is formed, and whether it be natural or acquired. All 
that we can say on this subject is, to remark the little 
practical importance which belongs to either question, 
and to state that, as far as our present discussion is 
concerned, the only faculty involved in either the one 
or the other is that by which we compare different 
ideas. 

A, Our enumeration then of mental faculties seems 
to resolve into Perception, active or passive ; Memory, 
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active or passive ; Consciousness, Abstraction, and 
Comparison ; then how do we place animals as to the 
first: 

B, Clearly no animal, nothing having life, can be 
conceived to exist, without Passive Perception at all 
events, and hardly any without Active Perception also. 
Consciousness too seems a neccjssary quality of every 
mind; it is the knowing one’s own existence; so 
Memory of the passive kind must exist in every mind ; 
without Consciousness and Memory no animal could 
know its own personal identity ; and no acts could be 
done by it upon the supposition of that identity. With 
respect to Active Memory and Conception, if this is to 
be hold a separate faculty, it is implied in Comparison, 
or in judgment and reasoning ; so that our inquiries 
come to be confined within sufficiently narrow limits. 
Do the lower animals possess Abstraction and Com- 
parison? I m\\ at once begin with Abstraction, be- 
cause it is the power most generally denied to brutes; 
and this arises, as I conceive, from an ill-grounded 
notion of its nature, and from a supposition that it is a 
faculty of a far more refined nature, subservient to 
operations of a much more difficult kind, than the 
truth will warrant us in affirming. The truth appears 
to be, that there are, if not two kinds of Abstraction, 
an active and a passive, yet certainly some degrees of 
Abstraction so easy and even unavoidable, that we can 
hardly conceive almost any mind incapable of forming 
them. ^ But on the other hand, the very highest and 
most difficultly attained reach of human thought is 
connected with Abstraction. Observing tins, philo- 
sophers have passed all under one name, and because 
the brutes could not conduct algebraical investigations 
or metaphysical reasonings, have denied them all power 
whatever of forming abstract ideas. 

A, To a certain degree this is no doubt true. The 
abstraction by which we reason upon m and n or x as 
only numbers; deal with x the unknown quantity. 
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multiplying it and speaking of m times a?, or dividing 
it and speaking of one part of oc, is no doubt a high 
and refined reach of thought ; but so is the forming to 
ourselves an idea of abstract qualities ; indeed I know 
not if, when we reason about m and x, we do more 
than mechanically deal with the letters; whereas in 
reasoning of colour or smell as abstracted from the 
rose with which we always have seen them conjoined, 
and forming to ourselves the idea of something in the 
abstract which we have only ever seen in the concrete, 
— of some ideal existence of which in actual existence 
we have never known anything, nor can know, — we 
really appear to go a step further. Now do you 
maintain that Abstraction is ever otherwise than a 
difficult and painful operation ? 

B, First of all be pleased to observe that many 
philosophers altogether deny, even to man, the power 
of forming abstract ideas. The dis]>uto of the A^om- 
inalists and Realists, so well ridiculed by Swift, or 
rather by Arbuthnot in Scriblerus, is as old as meta- 
physical inquiries, under one name or another. They 
consider it impossilile foi us really to form these 
abstractions, and hold that we only are using words 
and not dealing with ideas, just as you seem to tliink 
we do in algebraical language. Mr. Stewart is among 
those who conceive that we think in language. My 
opinion, if against such venerable authority I may 
venture to hold one, is djffcrent. I think we have 
ideas independent of language, and I do not see how 
otherwise a person born deaf and dumb and blind can 
have ideas at all ; which I know they have, because I 
carefully examined the one of whom Mr. Stewart has 
given so interesting an account. Indeed he has re- 
corded the experiment of the musical snuff-box which 
I then made upon this unhappy but singular boy. But 
next I am to show you that abstraction independent 
of algebra, or metaphysical reasoning altogether, is 
neither difficult nor pamful. Without Abstraction we 
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cannot classify in any way, or make any approach to 
classification. Now I venture to say that no human 
being, be he ever so stupid, is without some power of 
classification, nay, that ho is constantly exercising it 
with great care, and almost unavoidably, and acting 
upon the inferences to which it leads, lie can tell a 
man from a horse. IJow? By attending to those 
things in which they differ. But he can also tell a 
stone from both, and he knows that tlie stone is dif- 
ferent from both. How ? By attending to those things 
in wliich the two animals agree, and to those things m 
which they differ from the stone. So every person 
having accurate eyes and tlic use of speech can call a 
sheet of paper and a patch of snow both white ; a piece 
of hot iron and of hot brick both hot. lie has tliere- 
fore the idea in his mind of colour and of heat in these 
several cases, independent of other qualities, that is, 
abstracted from other qualities ; he classifies the white 
bodies together, independent of their differences ; the 
hot bodies, independent of theirs ; and be contrasts the 
white metal with tlie white snow, because they* differ 
in temperature, without regarding their agreeing to- 
gether in colour. All this is Abstraction, and all this 
is quite level to the meanest capacity of men. But is 
it not also level to brute intellect? Unquestionably all 
animals know their mates and their own kind. A dog 
knows his master, knows tliat he is not a dog, and that 
he differs from other men. In these very ordinary 
operations we see the animal mind at one time passing 
over certain resemblances and fixing on differences ; at 
another time disregarding differences and fixing only 
on resemblances. Nay, go lower in the scale. A bull 
is enraged by a red colour, be the form of the body 
what you please. A fish is caught by means of a light, 
be it of any size or any form. 

J, These things wliich you last mention afre mere 
sensations. The rod light or the flame impresses 
the retina and affects the animars sensorium, hi& 
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brain — irritating the quadruped and attracting the 
fish. 

B. What then ? Other sensations pass to his mind 
through his senses at the same time. He has the 
sensation of form as well as colour; yet he passes this 
entirely over, and only considers the colour. However, 
take those cases in which animals are attracted to cer- 
tain places. They are hungry and go to a certain field 
to eat, without the least regard to its position or its 
fihape ; because it agrees with other fields in bearing 
the food which the bofist is in quest of. Flies approach 
the light because they believe it to be the open air 
where they wish to go. So the bird never throws 
stones into a river or puddle to raise the water; but it 
docs throw them into the ewer. It abstracts water 
from the thing containing it; and could not reason 
upon the effects of the operation without a process of 
Abstraction. Indeed, upon the footing on which you 
would put it, I know not that all our own abstract ideas 
may not in the end be resolved into sensations and their 
immediate consequences. I know of no evidence that 
you have of our abstract ideas being formed in any 
other way, except on our consciousness, and our con- 
tinual communication of ideas and experience through 
speech. In the case of the brute we have all the same 
phenomena, and, excluding the operation of blind In- 
.stinct, we are forced to the like conclusions. 

A, I think we may go a step farther; have not ani- 
mals some kind of language; At all events they 
understand ours. A horse knows the encouraging or 
chiding sound of voice and whip, and moves or stops 
accordmgly. Whoever uses the sound, and in what- 
ever key or loudness, the horse acts alike. But they seem 
also to have some knowledge of conventional signs. If 
I am to teach a dog or a pig to do certain things on a 
given signal, the process I take to be this. I connect 
iiis obedience with reward, his disobedience with pun- 
ishment. But this only gives him the motive to obey, 
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the fear of disobeying. It in no way can give him th^:' 
means of connecting the act with the sign. Now, con- 
necting the two together, whatever be the manner in 
which the sign is made, is Abstraction ; but it is more, 
it is the very kind of Abstraction in which all language 
has its origin — the connecting the sign with the thing 
signified; for the sign is purely arbitrary in this case as 
much as in human language. 

B. May we not add that they have some conven- 
tional signs among tliemsclvcs? How else are we to 
explain tlieir calls ? The cock grouse calls the hen ; 
the male the female of many animals. The pigeon 
and the fieldfare and the crow make signals; ana the 
wild horse is a clear case of signals. All this implies 
not only Abstraction, but that very kind of Abstraction 
which gives us our language, it is in fact a language 
which they possess, though simple and limited in its 
range. 

A. As to the power of comparing, what is commonly 
called Reason, par excellence, comprising Judgment 
and Reasoning, this needs not detain us very long. 
The facts here are not well liable to dispute. There 
is no possibility of explaining tlie many cases whicli 
we began by going over without allowing this power. 
They all prove it in some degree. Several ot them 
show it to exist in a very considerable degree. The 
acts of some birds and monkeys cannot be accounted 
for by Instinct ; for they are the result of experience ; 
and they are performed with a perfect knowledge of 
the end in view ; they are directed peculiarly to that 
end ; they vary according as the circumstances in which 
they are performed alter, and the alteration made is 
always so contrived as to suit the variltion in the cir* 
curastances. Some of these acts show more sagacity, 
according to Mr. Locke’s observation, than is possessed 
by many men. The existence of a comparing apd con- 
triving power is therefore plain enough. And on the 
whole I conceive that a rational mind cannot bo denied 
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to the animals, however inferior in degree their faculties 
may be to our own. 

B. That inferiority is manifestly the cause why they 
have made so little- progress, or rather have hardly 
made any at all. Some little is proved by such facts as 
Mr. Knight has collected, but they are only exceptions 
to the rule which has doomed them to a stationary ex- 
istence. This difference, however, is merely the result 
of the inferior degree of their mental powers, as well 
as the different construction of their bodily powers. 
The want of fingers endowed with a nice sense of 
touch is an obstruction to the progress of all, or almost 
all, the lower animals. The elephant's trunk is no 
doubt a partial exception, and accordingly his sagacity 
is greater than that of almost any other beast. The 
monkey would have a better chance of learning the 
nature of external objects if his thumb were not on 
the same side of his hand with his fingers, whereby he 
cannot handle and measure objects as we do, whose 
chief knowledge of size and form is derived from the 
goniometer of the linger and thumb, the moveable 
angle which their motion and position give us. Insects 
work with infinite nicety by means of their antennae ; 
when these are removed they cease to work at all, as 
Huber clearly proved. Clearly this different external 
conformation, together with their inferior degree of 
reason, is sufficient to account for brutes having been 
stationary, and for their being subdued to our use, as 
the Deity intended they should, when He appointed 
this difference. To argue from the complex effect of 
all the faculties, bodily and mental, in giving different 
progress or power to our race and to theirs, and to 
infer from this difference that there is an essential and 
specific diversity in our mental structure, nay that they 
have not one single faculty the same with ours in kind, 
is highly unphilosophical. It is indeed contrary to one 
of the fundamental rules of philosophizing, that which 
forbids us needle^ly to multiply causes. For we are 
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thus driven to suppose two kinds of Intelligence, human 
and brutal# and two sets of faculties, a Memory and a 
Quasi Memory, as the lawyers would have it — an Ab- 
straction and Reasoning, properly so called, and some- 
thing in the nature of Abstraction and Reasoning, but, 
though like, yet not the same. 

A* There is one matter to which we have not as yc't 
adverted, but, after having considered the intelligent 
as well as instinctive powers, we may now as well do 
so. I mean the diversity in the operations of the latter, 
and the perfect sameness of the Ibrincr — a sameness in 
all the operations of any given individual animal, and 
likewise of each of the species. 

B. This is well worthy of consideration. When trying 
to explain instinctive operations upon the hypothesis of 
an intelligent principle acting under the impulse of sen- 
sations, I found in this perfect sameness and regularity 
of its operation a considerable difficulty, though not 
perliaps an insuperable one, not certainly so great a 
difficulty as those we have considered. 

A . How did yc‘u endeavour to explain, on that hypo- 
thesis, the regularity of Reason or Intelligence ? ^ 

B, The absolute sameness of moral and intellectual 
character, and the limited sphere of ideas and events, 
will account for much. W^e see far less diversity of 
action and speech among peasants of a very confined 
knowledge and very limited range of pursuits, than 
among persons of a higher degrcie of education and 
superior station in life. But still there is a great 
diversity. Taking, however, two men of most perfect 
resemblance in all their faculties, and all their feelings, 
similarly constituted in both body and mind, they would 
probably act nearly if not entirely alike. Whatever 
made one do a thing would make the other, and we 
must suppose them to be placed in perfectly similar 
circumstances, so that the same things would happen 
to both. Chance is here to be put out of view ; because 
H only means ignorance of motives and circumstances, 
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and assumes a diversity in these unknown to us, which 
by the supposition is here excluded. Suppose these 
two individuals thus placed in like circumstances as to 
food and building materials, why should they eat dif- 
ferently, or make different habitations ? What is there 
to make the one choose a plant which the other does 
not choose ? or form a hut in any particular different 
from the other ? If one kind of food was nearer the 
one, and another nearer the other individual, they 
might choose differently ; but this assumes that both 
kinds are agreeable to the constitution of their palates. 

A. As long as providing for merely physical wants 
was their whole occupation, it is pj?obable that both 
would act alike, except that, if any difficulty occurred 
to be vanquished, I am not at all sure of their adopting 
the very same means to overcome it. One might break 
a nut with his teeth, another with a stone, or by bruis- 
ing two nuts together. But there is the same diversity 
in the conduct of animals where they act by intelligent 
principles. The general resemblance of their proceed- 
ings is explained by the consideration you are stating 
in the case you put of the boys. Their instinctive 
operations would never vary in the least particular. 
When they came to reason, or speculate, or converse, 
the sameness would probably cease. It seems incon- 
sistent with imagination and with free will ; yet of this 
I speiik doubtingly, considering the hypothesis you 
have made of faculties and feelings perfectly alike in 
all respects. 

B. Certainly, you ought to speak doubtingly, when 
such is the hypothesis that is now binding us. I do 
not see how, even in reasoning, anything should ever 
come into the mind of the one that did not suggest itself 
to the other. But our hypothesis is not easy to remain 
under. Suppose, to make the case like instinct, two 
untaught children in different parts of the country, viz., 
one in China and the other here, to be placed in a 
situation where the same kinds of food and building 
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materials were placed, and a variety of each, we may 
assume that similar tastes and constitution of mind and 
body would make them eat the same things, perhaps 
choose to shelter themselves by building rather than 
by going into caves, possibly to build with the same 
materials selected out of a number ; but it is much to 
say that they would exactly preserve the same figure 
and size and proportions in the huts they made.: Each 
would certainly make blunders, ^d work inartiflcially ; 
and it is difficult to fiincy them eiUctly making the same 
blunders, deviating from the straight lino or the circle 
by the same quantity of aberration, and from the per- 
pendicular by the same angle: yet the bee in Cnina 
and in England makes the same angles, and forms 
cells with the same proportions, and raises the grub 
the same height from the liquor provided for its nutri- 
ment, so as to let it liave access to the liquor without 
incommoding or drowning it 
A, When instinct is Interfered with by obstacles 
interposed, the anirriars intelligent powers are brought 
into action, and then the uniformity and perfect regu- 
larity ceases. This seems to present under this head, 
as well as the otlier head of knowledge and design or 
intention, a sufficiently marked distinction. 

Certainly ; and it is to be observed that the 
more sagacious any animal is, the greater variety is 
perceived in his actions and habits. Thus the elephant 
and the dog present general resemblances throughout 
each species ; but the instances of sagacity or reason 
which the different individuals exhibit are sufficiently 
various: whereas there is no more diversity in the 
ordinary working of the bee, than in the operations 
of crystallization, or the secretion of the sanguiferous 
or the lacteal system. In truth, we may compare the 
two cases together. Instinct seems £o hold the same 
plaqe in the mental which secretion and absorption do 
in the physical system. Intelligence or reason will 
sometimes interfere with Instinct, as owv voluntary 
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actions will interfere with the involuntary operations 
of secretion. But the instinctive operation proceeds 
whether the animal wills or no — proceeds without his 
knowle^ige, and beyond his design — as secretion goes 
on in our sleep without our knowledge and without any 
intentioh on our part. So as secretion goes on without 
any help from us, or any direct co-operation, Instinct 
works without any aid from Intelligence. But there 
is this difference in tto connexion of will or Intelligence 
with Instinct, and the connexion of voluntary action 
with secretion — ^that the Instinct seems subservient to 
the intelligent will far more than the secreting power 
is to the voluntary action. The bee, when obstructed, 
applies his Instinct, as it were, to overcome the obstacle, 
whereas we cannot alter at will the course of secretion ; 
we have some direct power over it, but very little. 

A. One thing seems quite clear, that upon any view 
of this great question, whatever theory we adopt, all 
leaves the inference of design untouched; nay, the 
more we inquire, the more we perceive that all in- 
vestigation only places in a stronger light the conclu- 
sion from the facts to a superintending Intelligence. 

B, Beyond all doubt it is so. The whole question 
is one of relations and connexions. Adaptation — ad- 
justment — mutual dependence of parts — conformity of 
arrangement — balance — and compensation — every- 
where appear pervading the whole system, and conspi- 
cuous in all its parts. It signifies not in this view 
whether we regard Instinct as the result of the animars 
faculties actuated by the impressions of his senses — or 
as the faint glimmerings of Intelligence working by the 
same rules which guide the operations of more deve- 
loped reason — or as a peculiar faculty differing in kind 
from those with which man is endowed — or as the im- 
mediate and direct operation of the Great Mind which 
created and which upholds the universe. If the last 
be indeed the true theory, then we have additional 
reason for devoutly admiring the spectacle which this 

VOL. VI. X 
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department of the creation hourly offers to the contem- 
plative mind. But the same conclusion of a present 
and pervading Intelligence flows from all the other 
doctnn^, and equally flows from them all. If the 
Senses so move the animal’s mind as to produce the 
perfect result which we witness, those senses have been 
framed and that mind has been eonstituted, in strict 
harmony with each other, and their combined and 
mutual action has been adjusteii to the regular per- 
formance of the work sjiread out before our eyes, the 
subject of just wonder. If it is Reason like our own 
which moves the animal mechanism, its modification to 
suit that physical structure and to work those effects 
which we are unable to accomplish, commands again 
our humble admiration, while the excellence of the 
workmanship performed by so mean an agent impresses 
us with ideas yet more awful of the Being who formed 
and who taught it. If to the bodily structure of these 
creatures there has been given a Mind wholly different 
from our own, yet it has been most nicely adapted to 
its material abode, and to the corporeal tools wherewith 
it works ; so that while a new variety strikes us in the 
infinite resources of creative skill, our admh’ation is still 
raised as before by the manifestation of contrivance and 
of expertness which everywhere speaks of the govern- 
ing power, the directing skill, the plastic hand. Nor 
is there upon any of these hypotheses room for doubt- 
ing the identity of the Great Artificer of nature. Tin; 
same peculiarity everywhere is seen to mark the whole 
workmanship. All comes from a Supreme Intelligence ; 
that intelligence, though variously diversified, preserves 
its characteristic features, and ever shines another and 
tile same. 
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In Dialogue I. the Instinct of the duckling hatched under the hen and 
of the chicken in the oven is mentioned. The two following facts have 
occurred since that discussion was ended. 

When a sow farrows, the pigs are expelled with some force, and to a 
little distance, by the action of the uterus and abdominal muscles. Each 
pig instantly runs up to one of the teats, which he ever after regards as 
his own peculiar property; and when more pigs than teats are produced, 
the latter ones nin to the tall of some of the o^ers, and suck till they die 
of inanition* 

Mr. Davy in his account of Ceylon mentions a remarkable Instinct of 
the alligator. He saw an egg in the sand just ready to crack, and broke 
it with his stick. The animal came out, and made at once for the rivet. Ho 
held his stick before it, and immediately the reptile put itself in a posture 
of defence, as an adult alligator would have done in like circumstances. 

In Dialogue III. then', is some doubt expressed as to the water-moth 
loading its case, if toojight in the water, with a kind of ballast The larvse 
of the Phryganea are stated by Mr. Lyell to do this habitually, and to use 
fresh-water shells for their ballast. This gives rise to many masses of 
calcareous matter in the tertiary formations. As many as 100 small shells 
are found surrounding one tube.* 

In Dialogue IV. some rem<*irks are made upon Hereditary Instincts. 
Mr. Roullin has related a similar instance of such Instinct in the hunting 
dogs of Mexico. Were they to attack the deer in front, whose weight 
exceeds their own sixfold, they would be destroyed and have their backs 
broken, as happens to other dogs ignorant of the manoeuvre, which con- 
sists in attacking from behind or laterally, and seizing the very moment 
when the deer, in running, rests upon two legs. The dog then takes hold 
of him by the belly and throws him over. The dog of pure breed inherits 
this stratagem and never attacks otherwise. Should the deer come upon 
him unawares (from not seeing him), he steps aside and makes his attack 
at the proper time in the animal' s frank ; other dogs, however superior in 
sagacity and strength, make the attack in front, and have their necks 
broken by the deer. So too some of our English miners carried out grey- 
hounds to hunt the hares in Mexico. The air on that elevated platform^ 


Principles of Geology, vol. ii., p. 232. 
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9,000 feet above the level of tlie eea, is so rare that the mercury stands at 
10 inches generally, and the dogs were soon exhausted with running in 
such an atmosphere ; but their whelps are not at all incommoded by it, 
and hunt as easily as the dogs of the country. 

Respecting the elephant, extraordinary accounts are told by military 
men who were in the Burmese war. They relate that when any extra 
task is to be performed by them, some favourite dainty is held up before- 
liaud, and the sagacious animal, comprehending the promise of reward 
thus implied, exerts himself to earn it This comes to the principle of 
barter as near as may be. 
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OK THE GLOW-WORM. 

The facts relating to the light of this and other similar insects 
arc by no means accurately Imown; and upon some material 
points able observers differ widely. Thus it was deemed very 
natural to suspect that some inflammable matter iu a state of 
slow combustion caused the luminous appearance, the rather as 
it bears a striking resemblance to the light emitted by phospho- 
rescent bodies. Accordingly the obvious course w'as pursued by 
diflerent experimenters, of exposing the insects to heat and to 
oxygen gas, to see if the light was increased; and exposing 
them to carbonic acid and hydrogen gases, to see if the light 
was then extinguished. Forster and Spallanzani affirm that 
they have tried tliis experiment, and found the result to accord 
with tfie theorj^ ; they assert distinctly that in oxygen gas, and 
on the application also of heat, the light is more brilliant, and 
that none is ^ven out in hydrogen and carbonic acid gases. But 
Sir H. Davy found that the light continued in the latter gases 
not sensibly diminished, and that oxygen did not increase its 
brightness;* Mr. Macartney observed the light in vacuo and 
under water ,t while Dr. Hulme found that it was extinguished 
in hydrogen, carbonic acid, and nitrous gases, although he could 
not perceive that oxygen gas increased.t There seems reason 
to suspect that these able men made their experiments on dif- 
ferent species of the insect, and that the animal or vital powers 
which regulate the secretion, or the use of the luminous matter, 
were affected by the gases applied. For it is admitted on all 
hands that the living insect has a power of extinguishing the 
light independent of any mechanical operation by which it may 
cover over the shining part ; and although the fire-fly has that 
part usually covered with its wings, and therefore only shines 
when flying, the glow-worm’s light is constant, unless she re- 
strains or extinguishes it by a voluntary act. 

That some luminous matter is secreted by the insect there can 
he no doubt. The fact that boys in South America rub their 


* Phil. Trans., 1810, p. 287. 


t Ib., 1810. 


t lb., 1801* 
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faces with bruised fire-flies^ to make thorn shine^ is asserted by 
travellers ; and this seems to render it probable that the glow- 
worm likewise secretes such an o^. But the exp(?riments of an 
able chemist, Mr. Murray, have set this question at rest. He 
examined a box in which glow-worms had been kept, and found 
several luminous specks which they had left behind them. Some 
of these peldcd a steady light for five or six hours. Mr. Murray 
says that the luminous matter is enclosed in a capsule of a trans- 
parent substance, which, when ruptured, lets out the matter in 
a liquid form of the consistency of cream, A Frendi naturalist, 
M. Macaire, made some experiments upon this matter, the re- 
sult of which difFered materially in one r(>spe<'t from that of either 
Spallanzani, Davy, or Hulme ; for he is said to have found that 
the presence of oxygen in the air prevents it from shining, a 
position not reconcileable with the worm shining in the atmo- 
sphere. But some of this author’s experiments seem to furnisfi 
a solution of many difficulties ; for their results refer the appear- 
ance to the animal functions. He found that the luminous 
matter is cliielly composed of albumen, and that any body which 
coagulates albumen destroys the shining quality ; which it pro- 
bably does by altering the albuminous state of the fluid. He 
also observed, that though a certain degree of temperature is 
necessary for it, a higher degree destroys it altogether ; and also 
that common electricity has no effect in exciting it, but that vol- 
taic electricity or galvanism does excite it. lliese observatiorivS, 
if accurate, are the most important that have been made upon 
this subject. They seem to indicate an immediate connexion 
between the vital powers of the insect and its luminous quality ; 
and they account satisfactorily for the diversity in the results of 
former' observers, who operated upon the animal apparently 
without taking its vital functions into the account. 

The glow-worm (Lampyris Noctiluca) is not the only luminous 
insect. There are several other kinds both winged and apterous. 
Of these the fire-fly, a species of the Elater and of the beetle 
tribe, has already been mentioned. Indeed all the species of the 
Lamp)Tis genus arc supposed to be more or less luminous. 
Several other species of the Elater, as well as the fire-fly, are 
also luminous. Some species of the Fulgaro (an hemipterous 
insect) shine so bright that they are called lantern flies. Of 
these the Fulgora Candelana is a native of China, and the F. 
Lantemaria, which is two or three inches long, is a native of 
South America. The shining matter in these, and all others of 
the genus that sliine at all, is confined in a transparent bulb pro- 
jecting from the head.* Two species of centipes, the Geopuilus 


Kirby.and Spence, u., 413. 
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Elect ricus and G. Phosphoreus, also shine ; the former is a native 
of this country, the latter of Asia. 

Several theories have been formed to explain the use of this 
luminous quality. It is observable that some of the insects 
which have it are apterous in one sex while the other is winged — 
as the glow-worm, the male of which is a fly, the female being a 
caterpular. In others both male and female arc winged. Again, 
some have the light always in front, and it seems not to vary in 
brightness, as the Fulgora. Naturalists have supposed that in 
these it is serviceable in discovering their prey. But it has also 
been suggested that defensive or protective purposes maybe the 
final cause of the light. Insects which prey on caterpillars have 
bctm observed running round the Geophilus Electricus as if 
afraid to approach it.* But there is one peculiarity in the glow- 
worm’s light which seems to sanction tne commonly received 
ojjiuion of its use being chiefly, if not entirely, to attract and 
direct the approach of the male. Not only has the latter wings, 
and thus is by his habits little likely to be found near the un- 
winged femaUi — there is also found to be much less light emitted 
by tbe male ; insomuch that at one time the female alone wfis 
believed to shine at all, until Ray corrected this error. It is 
also remarked that the light is the strongest when the two are 
together, and that in some, if not all the species, the luminous 
(piality is confined to the time when they are destined to meet. 
Nor is Be Geer’s objection, founded on the observation that the 
chrysalis and larva of the species have somewhat of the same 
luminous quality, of much force. For as the very learned ento- 
mologists )ust cited, Messrs Kirby and Spence, have well ob- 
serveii, this instance may easily be set dewn with the analogous 
case of males having a kind of l.‘ict(*al system in some animals, 
including our own species. It de.serves further to he remarked, 
that in Brazil there is a glow-worm which is winged, both male 
and female, and the light given by this insect is not sfeady like 
that of our glow-worm, but sparkles or intermits. On the other 
hand, the nre-fly of Brazil is said to give constant iight.f 
But this may be owing to the greater luminousness of the 
tubercles in the thorax, which in the European fire-fly give so 
little light compared with the patches concealed by the cases 
(cl}i;ra) of the wings, that they seem only to shine when flying. 

• Kirby and Spence, ii., 225. f Kirby, Bridgewater Treatise, ii., 306. 
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II. 

OBSERVAtlONS, DEMONSTRATIONS, AND EXPERIMEN'rS 
UPON THE STRUCTURE OF THE CELLS OF BEES. 

The principal use of the cells in the comb is to provide places 
where the eggs may be deposited, the worms hatched, the ptipjc 
or chrysalides formed, and the bees afterwards produced. The 
cells are also used for storing the bee’s bread and the honey. 
But, to whatever use they are applied, it is of importance that 
in their construction the gi’catest possible saving should be 
made, both of space, of wax, and of labour. 

The importance of saving room is obvious, quite mdep<‘n- 
dently of that saving conducing to an economy of wax and of 
labour, in the construction of the cells ; for the whole hive may 
thus be made in places which would otherwise be too confined ; 
the heat necessary to the health of the bees, to the process 
of hatching, and to the preservation of the honey, is thus 
economized ; the labour of the bees in moving about llu- 
combs to superintend the various operations after the build- 
ings are finished is materially abridged; the more compact 
each comb is, the strongtT it will prove ; and the fewer the 
interstices are, whether between the diflerent combs, or be- 
tween the cells of each, the greatc^r will be the security 
intruders. ^ , 

The saving of wax is ecjually, perhaps more, important. That 
material is not abundant. It nowhere exists in nature ; but is 
elaborated by the bees themselves. This capital discoverj' we 
owe to John Hunter and to Huber ; but the step was princi- 
pally made by the formi'r. He found* that small rings or fihrks 
of wax are protruded through the scales of the bee’s belly; and 
Huber afterwards showed that this is secreted in the stomaeh, 
when the bee feeds tfther upon honey or other saccharine 
matter. But, beside tlie limited amount of such matter, the 
process of secretion appcjirs to be one of time and difficult), 
requiring the aniinal to be at rest., and in certain attitudes. 
Moreover it is only one chiss of the hive that can produce wax 
at all. Nor is the wax wlien secreted in the stomach and given 
out through the scales in a state fit for use. It undergoes 
another prdeess by the work of the bee, who moistens it with 
saliva, kneading it and working it, to give it the ductility, 
consistence, and opacity required. The building or sculpturing 

* Trans., X792 # 
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bee Is observed to take into Her mouth part of the scale fur- 
nished by the wax- worker (or bee producing wax), to work it 
about in her ’ mouth, and to bring it out in the form of a long 
and slender thread or ribbon, which she coils and turns, and 
again and again pass^ through the mouth, until it is quite fit 
for building with. The limited supply, therefore, of tms sub- 
stance, as well as the labour required to prepare it for use, 
renders the economical employment of it a matter of great 
moment. 

Lastly; it is evident that, although the saving of room and of 
wax were immaterial — supposing, for example, the saving of 
lieat and increased strength or solidity not to be required, and 
a supply of wax ready for use without any lal>our in preparing 
it to be unlimited — still the construction would be the most 
advantageous which required least work, and enabled the bees 
to perforin the operations allotted to tlnmi, of building, storing, 
and breeding, within the season to whi{ih their activity is con- 
fined. Tins saving is probably the most important of the wholes ; 
because the possibility of continuing the species may depend 
upon it. The two other savings, of room and of wax, conduce 
materially to this saving of work ; but work may also be saved, 
independently of those two other savings, by the form and 
arrangements of the structure. 

The mutual connexions of these three sariiigs, as well as their 
possible independence of each ot^ier, may be illustrated by sup- 
posing a house with so many, say three, rooms required to be 
built, where land is dear, roofing materials scarce, and labourers 
few, or the time for finishing limiti’d. Build the three rooms 
all on the ground floor, and you require more hind, and more 
roof, and more labour than is neces.sary. Build them one 
above another, and you save in all the three particulars. But 
though there were no w’ant of land, or of roofing materials, but 
only of workmen, or of time, build the three rooms on the 
ground, and at a distance from one another, and you lose un- 
necessanly work and time. 

If we now conceive a given space which is to be used by the 
bee, and consider in what way the cells must be disposed in 
order to bring tlie greatest number possible within it, and 
liot interrupt the operations of the animal, we shall be able 
to perceive the arrangement best suited to effect a saving of 
room. 

The size of the cell, both "as to length and breadth, must be 
determined by the dimensions of the young insect in its last 
stage before coming out a perfect bee, though no doubt the cells 
used for storing honey and bees’ bread maybe larger or smaller. 
n»e manner in which the cells must be disposed is in some 
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measure also determined by the length ; for one of the ends 
must be left open, and there is no necessity for the other being 
open ; on the contrary, its being closed accommodates and pro- 
tects the egg when deposited there, and the wonn when first 
hatched. Therefore the cells should be aiTanged in double 
rows, with their ends in contact on one side and open on the 
other. This is the only disposition of them by which an inter- 
val between the two rows can be saved, and therefore the 
whole number of cells which are to be made in the mven 
apace must be disposed in double sets or rows, the cells on 
each side or face abutting on those of the other. Between 
each row or setr— say comb — and the next, a space must be 
left sufficient for the be(;s to pass and repass ; and to avoid 
the necessity of their going round in order to get from one 
vacant space or street to another several openings must be 
made in each comb, as it were cross streets, leading from 
one to the other main street. This is a sacrifice of room to 
save labour and time. 

But in what way must the cells be made so as to place the 
greatest number in each sot or comb? This leads us to con- 
sider the form of the cell, which must be such as both to accom- 
modate the insect and to leave no interval between cell and cell. 
The form must correspond as nearly as possible with that of the 
insect, which both in the grub and perfect state approaches to 
cylindrical. But if the cells were cylindrical, there would neces- 
sarily be interstices. If it is recpiired to fill any given space* 
with a number of equal and similar figures disposed in the same 
way, and each circumscribing a cylinder, there are only four 
which can bo formed without leaving any interstices — the prism 
whose section is a pariillelogram ; the prism whose section is an 
equilateral triangle ; the cube or parallelopiped, whose section 
is a square, and the hexagonal prism. If the inscribed cylinders 
are requfred to toech one another in four points, the first kind 
of prism must be rejected. t Let us take the sections only, for 

• The proposition must be limited in some such way as this. Nothin^ 
can be more mcon oct tlian the usual statement of it, that the equilateral tri- 
angle, square, and j.;!xagon, are the only figui-es which will fill spaofe, unless 
it be nieaut of rej^uiar hgiues, that is, figures inscribed in a circle. liut 
then the circumscril)ed circle is immaterial, and so i.s the equality of sides. 
The question is as to trie circle inscribed. If the condition that the solid be 
one circumscribing a cylinder is not added, then equal and similar hexaedral 
pyramids, or fnista of tliese, ivould answer the condition of filling the space 
without leaving interstices, and we shall s(^ that there are instances of a 
stmeture approaching to this in the wa.sp’s nest. 

f There would also be no limits to the loss of space intemafiy so formed, 
nor to a certain loss of space externally, viz., at the edges or outward boun- 
dary,i;pf the given space ; but if the figures are to be ranged round a given 
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whatever is true as to the surface of the section must be true 
as to the solid contents generated by apposition or by motion of 
that surface. The square, the equilateral triangle, and the hexa- 
gon, are therefore the three figures which answer the condition 
of leaving no space unemployed. 

But il’the ^uare or the triangle were chosen, though no spac^e 
would be lost on the outside of the comb, and between the dilfi r- 


ent cells, space would be lost on the inside of each cell, because 
the circuhir form of the insect would leave the angles empty, 
'riiere would be more space thus lost in the triangle than in the 
sijuare, and more in the square than in the hexagon. Th(; 
radius of the circle representing the insect or grub being r, the 
space lost in the triangle would be 3 V3 — C ; in the square 


4 r* — C ; in the hexagon ™-g — C ; C being the area of the 


circlt}. Consequently the triangle would occasion more space 
to be lost than the square by the amount of (3 4) r^, and 

than the hexagon by the amount of V 3 ' while the square 
itself, though occasioning less loss than the triangle, would occa- 


4 -v/a— 6 

sion more than the hexagon by the amount of 7 =; — X r*. 

V 0 


If r be taken equal to unity, the loss of the triangle compared with 
the square would be about 1T9, and compared with the hexagon 
about 1*73, and the loss by the square compared with that by 
the hexagon would be about *53. So that suppose a comb a 
foot square, and containing, both sides included, 4,608 cells, 
allowing a quarter of an inch for the breadth of each, and one- 
eighth of an inch for the radius of the circle (or insect), the loss 
of the triangle compared with the square would be above 85 
square inches, or the room for 1,360 bees; the loss of the tri- 
angle compared with the hexagon would be 124 square inches, 
or room for 1,984 bees ; and tne loss even by the square com- 
pared with the hexagon would be above 38 square inches, or 
room for more than 608 bees.* The loss of space upon a whole 
hive of a cubic foot, supposing the combs an inch thick, and the 
interstices between them half an inch, would of course be eight 
times as much ; so that such a hive would have more space by 


point, such parallelograms would certainly answer the conditions. Trian- 
gular prisms would also till the space, but then they could not, to do so, be 
all disposed in the same manner. 

* Upon the supposition of the cells being a quarter of an inch in breadth, 
and consequently the radius of the circle one-eighth, in any plane containing 
the comb, tSe loss of space in each cell, if triangular, would be about of 
an inch square ; if square ; and if hexagonal, only or a ninth of the 
loss by the triangle, and two-fifths of the loss by the square. 
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992 cubic inches, and room for above 15,800 more bees, if tlie 
cjells were hexagonal, than if they were triangular, and more 
space by 804 cubic inches, and room for above 4,864 more bees, 
than if they were square. But as these calculations proceed 
upon the supposition of the same number of cells being crowded 
into the space, whatever be their form, we may dnlv take the sup- 
position, which would certainly be more correct, of different num- 
bers being crowded according to the form; viz., for the triangle 
8,546, the square 4,608, and the hexagon 5,320* This would 
make the loss in the three figures, respectively, for the^ whole 
ccrnib, 113, 61, and 26 square inches, being accommodation for 
2,326, 1,260, and 548 bees respectively; or the loss on the tri- 
angle, as compared with the hexagon, 1,783 bees, and on the 
square, 717. 

Nor are these computations confined to the case of the grub 
or the insect being reguhir cylindrical bodies. They only 
assume that the cell is to be of such a diameter as to contain 


the animal and therefore that in some one part of the prism or 
parallelopiped the circular section of the animal touch<is thi* 
sides. The result of the computation is the same as to the space 
lost, whatever form the rest of the animal may have. Indeed, 
as C (the area) vanishes from the eouation, the section of the 
animal needs not be circular,^ so tliat there is room for its 
greater axis ; only the whole reasoning rests upon the supposi- 
tion of the given space being divided into figures within wlncli 
a circle may be inscribed touching each side. If the insect were 
of an oval form, and especially one of great eccentricity, the 
most economical division of the space would be into parallele- 
pipeds, whose sides were tangents to the ellipse. 

It is equally clear that if the colls were fonned cylindrically, 
although Uiere would be no loss of space in the inside, supposing 
the insect cylindi’ical, and that the loss would be the less the 
nearer its shape approached to the cylinder ; yet the space be- 
tween the cells would be a loss. Suppose they were an‘ange<l 
as close as possible, and so as to make the interstices the small- 
est possible, they must be placed around one in the centre, ami 
touching it and ;^h other. Therefore their tangents woulil 
form hexagons^, .Then the interstices or circular triangles would 
be space lost^ljJTys loss would (taking the suriace as before) 
be between im' cell in the centre, and the surrounding six, 


equal to ^ ^ Jx 3 or V3 • 6 r*— 3 C equal to 1 * 02 r 


• This ti only applicable to the calculation in the text; tlie imputation 
in the last note giving not the relative but absolute loss of space, proceeds 
upon the supposition of a circular area. 
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nearly; between every four cells the interstices would be *S4r r®, 
and between every three * 17 ; and the space in the first 

mentioned interstices would be square inch, on the fdrmer 
supposition of the radius being | inch ; in the second mentioned 
interstices and in ’the third square inch. The whole 
loss of space on a comb of 4,608 cells would be 4,607 times the 
space lost between any three cells — that is about 783 — or 
(on the former supposition of r = about 124 square inches, 
beside the loss on the outer edge, which would depend on the 
form of the boundary line of the comb. In any other disposi- 
tion of thecgrlindrieai cells the space lost would be much greater, 
and it could not be made less than this by any arrangement.* 

It is evident that the saving of space by leaving no interstices 
between the cells is material, whatever use may be made of those 
cells. But the saving of space within each cell is only material 
where the cell is to be used for. the lodging of the insect or its 
brood. Where it is to be used for storing honey or bee’s bread, 
as these fiE it, the form becomes iihmaterial. Therefore trian- 
gular or 8quai‘e cells, exhausting the whole space, and leaving 
no interstices, would have been as economical an arrangement 
as hexagonal ones for the cells used to store provisions. They 
would, however, have had no advantage for this purpose over the 
hexagonal ones ; indeed there would, especially m the triangular 
ones, have been some inconvenience in depositing the stores, 
because the bee could not so easily have reached every part of 
the cell. It thus appears that, supposing there were no con- 
sideration to enter the calculation except the saving of space, the 
hexagonal form is the best of any. But the saving of materials 
and of labour leads to the same conclusion still more strongly. 

Suppose, now, therefore, that the space is of no moment, and 
that saving room is immaterial, and consider only the saving of 
wax. If the form of the cell were circular, or of any other 
curve, it is manifest that each cell must have its separate walls, 
as ihii neighbouring cells could only touch in one point each ; 
and if the figure were rectilinear, but such as to leave interstices, 
the cells must have separate walls wherever these interstices 
occurred. The only figures which could enable each cell to 
afford walls for the contiguous ones, and thus to make each 
waU serve for two cells, are those which fill up the space with- 
out intervals, that is, the triangle, square, and hexagon. But 
it has been shown that in any given space more hexagonal cells 
than sipiare or triangular cells ciin be placed. But let the pro- 
portions of the peripheries of these cells be considered, and we 
shall see more clearly the saving of wax and work effected by 
the hexagonal form. The triangular cell (it is immaterial 

* See note at end of volume. 
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whether we take the plane or the solid figures in stating the 

18 r 

proportions) has a periphery of ’ r being the radius of the 

insect or inscribed circle — the square' 8 r and the hexagon 

r — consequently these figures require materials and 
V o 


labour to form them capable of containing the same kind of insetti, 
in the proportions of 10 • 4, 8, and 6*9; pd the saving by the 
hexagonal form is therefore above one-eighth, compared with 
the square ; aud one-third as compared with the triangular form. 
It is true that the circular form upon a single cell would save 
even as compared with the hexagon — just as it would save room 
inside. The periphery would be about 6 * 28, or about a tenth 
less than the hexagons. But then the loss on several cells would 
be very great, because each cell must have separate walls ; and 
we shall presently see in what proportion that would increase 
the expenditure of materials and labour. It may be sufficient 
here to observe, that suppose a circular (or cyundri al) cell 
surrounded by six others ; the walls of the whole seven would 
be about 44 r. Whereas if a hexagon cell is surrounded b}* 
six others, there are only 30 sides \^’anted instead of 42, and the 
whole amount is something less than 35 r, or a saving of one* 
sixth. 


It thus is demonstrated, that supposing the combs to be Cfm- 
structed of double sets of cells, eacn set c)pen at one end, as the) 
must be for the pur})oses of the bees, and that all the cells are 
of the same form, there is no form which could be chosen and 


no arrangement of the cells which could be made to save so 
much room, wax, and work as the hexagon fonn, and the dis- 
position of the cells, as to make each wml serve for two. It is 
also clear that, if they are to be entirely of one form, and that 
the hexagonal, the greatest saving will be effected by making 
their common junction, that is where the closed ends meet, one 
plane, so that the same hexagonal bottom shall serve for the 
opposite cells. But a much more refined contrivance is found 
in this pfirt of the structure, and one better suited to the pur- 
poses of the animal, by which a considerable additional saving 
IS made both of space, materials, and labour, and a considerable 
gain effected in solidity and strength. The hexagonal form, so 
well fitted for all the rest of the cell, is not the best adapted for 
its bottom ; and the form of a prism, which the cell has in the 
greater part of its length, is changed when we approaeJh the 
bottom. Let us now consider the use to which the bottom is 


applied, in what manner that purpose can best be answered by 
the form, and how that form can be best made to suit the pur* 
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poses of the strict economy which is consulted throughout the 
whole structure. 

For storing honey and bees’ bread it is plainly immaterial 
how the space contained in the two opposite hexagonal pnsms 
is dmded ; and a plane cutting them across, that is, giving to 
eac'h cell a hexagonal bottom, and making that common to both, 
would afford the same room for the stores with any other con- 
struction. But it is not so with the other uses of the cells. 
The egg first deposited, and the worm in its earlier stage, re- 
quire only a naiTOW space ; and even when it has grown to its 
full size, from its tapering fora it can easily be accommodated 
in a cell with extremities considerably narrower than the rest of 
the Sjiace. This is especially the case with the tail part, which 
is at the bottom of the cell ; it is much more taper than the 
rest of the body, and considerably more so than the head, both 
in the gnib and fly. If then the hexagonal fonn were preserved 
throughout, there would be a considerable waste of room towai’ds 
the bottom. Suppose we had to pack two sets of parcels to- 
gether each opposite to the other ; if they were e(}uiilly tlii(^k 
or bro^fcd throughout their whole length, as, for example, Stilton 
cheeses, we should place them one set upon or against the other, 
and could lose no space hy this arrangement, nor gain any by 
another arrangement. But suppose each parcel tapered towards 
one end, like pears^ or like wedges cut out of the cheeses ; we 
should then lose room by placing the narrow ends opposite each 
other, and should save considerably by inserting the tapering 
ends of the one set of parcels in the vacant spaces left by the 
tapering of the other. The narrow end of each parcel would 
thus be inserted betAveen the narrow ends of two others ; and 
the whole space in which all the parcels (toiild be packed would 
be shortened by the length of the centre lino or axis of the 
parcels, reckoned from the part where the tapering begins to 
the narrow extremity. This is exactly what is done in the 
comb ; each coll, from being a prism, becomes at the closed end 
a p}Taraid, terminating in a point; and the narrow end of the 
animal is thus placed between the narrow ends of these on the 
opposite side of the comb, so as to enable all of them to have 
the room required by their shape and size, with cells shorter 
than they must have been had each cell abutted on the single 
one opposite to it, and not been inserted, as it were, between 
several opposite ones. 

But a further contrivance is necessary that no space may be 
lost between those oppsite cells, and that the same bottoms may 
serve for both the opposite sets, else the hexagon common to 
both would have been more economical as to work and mate- 
rials. The pyramids must be so formed as that each of its sides 
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shall be one side of the opposite cell’s pyramid. This is accom- 
plished by the pyramid \>mig trihedrai, or composed of three 
planes, each of four sides. But if these three planes are inserted 
m the prism, they must cut off a poition of each of its walls ; 
and it will depend upon the amount of this portion how far the 
surface of the whole pyi'auiid shall be |p*eater or less than the 
hexagonal bottom would have been. If a pyramid were raised 
upon the extremity of the walls of the cell to serve instead of 
the hexagonal bottom, its surface would manifestly be greater 
than that hexagonal bottom ; but it is evident that, by inserting 
the pyramid pm-tly in the angles of the hexagon, so much of the 
walls may be cut off as will make the whole surface that is left, 
walls and pyramid together, no greater than the whole walls 
and the hexagonal bottom would have been. But it is proved 
that so much of the walls may be thus cut off as to malce the 
pjTamid, together with what is left of the prism, have a smaller 
surface than the whole walls of the prism together with the 
hexagonal bottom. 

Thus if this construction be adopted, each cell will be opposite 
to three others ; its pjTamidal bottom will consist of threo plates 
or sides, each of which is the side of an opposite pymmidal 
bottom; the pyramid therefore furnishes on Uie one side the 
whole bottom of one coll, and on the opposite side it furnishes 
one-third of the pyramidal bottom of tlvree other cells ; where- 
fore it serves for as much bottom (for the bottoms of as many 
cells) as the hexagonal bottom could have done; and while 
room is saved by the cells being shortened as much as the height 
of the pyramid above the original prism, or half the whole heiglft 
of that pyramid, wax and work are saved by the whole surface 
of the cell being less than it would have been had each cell been 
a prism terminating in an hexagonal plane. As for the solid 
space contained in the figure formed by the remaining part of 
the prisms and the p}Tamidal bottom, that will be exactly equal 
to the space contained in the prism terminated by the hexagonal 
plane, and before miy part was cut off by the pyramidal sides ; 
tor the space contained in the whole pyramid Is exactly equal to 
what is cut off from tlie prism together with the part of the 
prism which is left in the pyramid. All this is clear fi^m the 
nature of the hexagonal prism and of the triliedral pyramid ; 
and it also follows from the nature of those figures that each of 
the three sides or planes of the p}Tainid must bo a rhomboid or 
figure of four equal sides ; for the side of the pyramid must be 
inserted in the angle of the hexagon, whose sides being eqmd, 
so must the two sides of the pjrTamidal side inserted ; and in 
order that the apex of the pyramid njay be in the axis of the 
prism, which is necessary to make the opposite pyramids coincldti, 
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and the same sides serve for botH Ibe sets, the other two 
sides of the pyramid^ side miist be inserted in the opposite and 
equal hexagonal prisins, and must therefore be equal to the 
sides insert^ in the hrst prism. 

But we have not found what must be the altitude of this 
pyramid ; or, which is the same thing, at what points the sides 
of the prism must be cut in order to form the bottom of the 
cell ; or, which is the same thing, what must be the angle of the 
rhombus forming the pyramid’s sides, regard being had to the 
proportion, whi^ will make the whole surface die smallest. 
Thus if the top of the pyramid is a very little above the hexa- 
gonal bottom of the prism, the whole surface of the pyramid 
will be somewhat less than the whole surface of the hexagonal 
bottoms, together with the six triangles cut off from the walls ; 
if the tbp 18 a little higher, the difference will be somewhat 
greater. But increase the height, and that difference will begin 
to lessen till it vanishes altogether, and at that point there will 
be no saving of surface, the pyramid being equal to the hexa- 

f onal bottom together with the six triangles cut off‘. liaise it 
igher still, and there will be a loss. Consequently, there is a 
pomt at which the saving will be the greatest possible. We 
may either inquire what that point is, in other words, what the 
altitude must be of the pyramid— or we may inquire what pro- 
portion the side of the rhombus must have to the side oi the 
hexagon — or what must be the angles of the rhombus— or at 
what angle the rhombus must cut the sides of the prism — or 
at what angle the rhombuses must meet each other — or what 
must be the breadth of the rhombuses. Any one of these things 
being found, all the rest are determined. 

The investigation gives the following result. The breadth of the 
rhombus^ — ^that is, a line drawn from any of the angles perpen- 
diculw to the opposite side — must be equal to the side of the 
hexagon ; and it will follow from this, one of the diagonals of 
the rhombus being the diagonal joining the alternate angles of 
the hexagon, that the rhombuses are inclined to one another 
angles of 120*', being the angles of the hexagon, in other words, 
tlie rhombuses must be a continuation of the hexagonal sides, and 
their angle a continuation of the angle of those sides. Hence, 
too, it Will also follow that the side of the rhombus must be 
to that of the hexagon as 3 to 2 V2; the rhombus cuts the 
prism at a distance from the upper part of the prism equal to 

2 — a of the hexagon’s side ; the altitude of the pjTamid is - -- 
2 V 3 V 2 

of that side ; or that altitude is to the side m the proportion of 
the side of a square to its diagonal ; and, dually, it also follows, 
VOL. VL Y « 
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that the obtuse angle of the rhombus is t09* 28*, and the acute 
angle 70*^ 32*. 

Let us now look to the fact, and observe whether or not the 
combs are constructed according to what the mathematical 
reasoning proves to be the best possible plan for saving suriace 
in the cells. 

In the first place, the cells are obviously fitted into each other 
as the theory requires ; for the prismatic form is not continued 
to the end, but each has a pyramidal bottom^ or base, and that 
base is composed of three planes, each of which forma one sidi* 
of the bases of three opposite cells, so that one set of those 
planes serves for the opposite pyramids ; each cell is over against 
three cells on the opposite comb, and each cell has its base 
common to itself and those three opposite cells. The length of 
each cell is thus shortened without lessening the aecommptiation 
of the grub, or pupa,* or bee ; for in each of those stages the 
pyramid is large enough, considering the tapering of the animal’s 
form, and any wider space at the tidl part, which is always in- 
serted in the pjTamid, would be so much room thrown away. 
Secondly; the form of the pyTamid is that which the theory re- 
quires, m order that there may be no interstices, and that the 
pyramids may fit the hexagonal prism exactly: — ^the sides of 
each pyramid are three equal rhombuses. Lastly ; each rhom- 
bus has the precise angles, and, consequently, as^ it is inserted 
in the hexagon, the precise length of sides also, which the theory 
requires in order to effect the greatest saving of surface in the 
work. For M. Maraldi, having measured 9ie angles of the 
rhombus, found them to be 109® 28’ and 70® 82', respec?tiyely. 
Therefore the other proportions must Ibllow, and the precise 
point of the maximum is obtained by the bees ; or they con- 
struct the bottoms of the cells in the form and of the propor- 
tions wliich enable them to gain the most spaxje, and to save the 
most wax and work, of any forms and any proportions that 
could be imagined. , 

This eminent person, however, was not aware that those con- 
ditions had been fulfilled, and this result obtained by the bees. 
He saw that the pyramidal form of the base, and the fitting of 
the opposite rhombuses, saved both space and material in a con- 
siderable degree. He could not doubt that in order to fill the 
space, and make one set of pyramids serve for the opposite sets 
of cells, it would be necessary that the section of each pyramid 
should be an equilateral triangle, and consequently that flie sides 
of each ^p^riimid should be three in number, and equal to each 
other. jSfpr could he fail to perceive that the hexagonal figure 
of tjbe 0#, into which those sides were to fit, required that each 
sbohid be a rhombus. But the three equal rhombuses might 
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have an infinite variety in their angles}; their sides might have pro- 
portions infinitely varying to the sides of the hexagon ; and the 
pyramid formed by them might have infinitely various altitudes ; 
and yet the same general structure might be preserved. ' The 
nmson for the precise angl^ and proportions observed by M. 
Maraldi was not per<ieived by this distinguished mathematician. 
Though i^on the verge of making the discovery, he contented 
himself observing the angles, and did not ascertain that 
th^ were precisely such as made the saving the greatest possible. 
This was reserved for a subsequent period ; when M. Reau- 
mur having considered the structure and the measurement of 
the angles, with the sagacity which peculiarly marked that great 
man, conjectured that this maximum point had been attained 
by the bees ; but as no investigation of the ^estion had ever 
been undertaken, it was only a conjecture. ' However, he soon 
took steps for changing it into a certainty. He proposed to M. 
Kmnig, an expert analyst, of the celebrated Rernouilli’s, 
the solution ot the problem — ^To find the construction of a hex- 
agonal prism terminated by a pyramid composed of three equal 
and similar rhombuses (and the whole of given capacity), such 
that the solid may be made with the least possible quantity of 
materials — which, m other words, was asking him to determine 
the angles of the rhombuses that should cut the hexagonal 
prism SO as to form with it the figure of the least possible sur- 
face, since the hexagon bidng given this decided both their 
dimensions and their intersections with the sides of the cell. 
He did not inform M. Koenig of Maraldi’s measurement until 
after he had solved the problem, and had assigned 109'’ 28' and 
70® 34' as the angles, when he sent him the ‘Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences’ for 1712, containing M. Maraldi’s paper, 
and M. Koemg was equally surprised and pleased to find how 
nearly the actual measurement agreed with the result of his in- 
vestigation, The difference was only two minutes ; and it has 
generally been supposed since then either that M,. Maraldi’s 
•measurement was erroneous, or that the bees failed by that 
small quantity to attain the point of the minimum. There is, 
however, no foundation for either supposition; the measure- 
ment of Maraldi is correct, as we have every reason to believe, 
and the bees have with rigorous accuracy solved the problem ; 
for the error turns out to be in M. Koenig’s solution. The steps 
of his process are not given by M. Reaumur, nor am I aware 
where they are to be found. Possibly it is in the logarithms 
that he has, by neglecting some decimal places, gone wrong. 
This much is certain, that the true solution is not 109® 26' and 
70® 84', but 109® 28' and 70® 32', exactly as M. Maraldi found 
the angles to be by his measurement. That there may be no 
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doubt respecting tliis matter, Mr. Maclaurin’s subsequent solu- 
tion* bavmg been geometrical, "while M. Kmmg^s is stated to 
have been by the fitoential calculus, I investigated the pro- 
blem by that calculus in two several ways, , and desired a learned 
and skilful mathematician t to investigate it in his own way, 
which turned out to be different from both mine. The result 
of the three methods was the same, and coincided not with 
M. Kcenig’s result, but with M. Maraldi’s measurement. It 
is also to be observed that, for the purpose of avoiding all 
doubt that might arise from the logarithms, one of my solu- 
tions is purposely addressed, not to the angles of the rhombus, 
but to the angle which is made by the planes of the two 
rhombuses, because, that being an angle of 120 ", is found with- 
out any fraction or apjiroximation. It mav further be observed 
that the precise length of the perpendicular from the angle of 
the rhombus to the opposite side, that is, the breadth the 
rhombus, being the side of the, hexagon, as found in that solu- 
tion, at once indicates the exact angles ; for no other angle than 
120 ’’, formed by the two rhombuses inserted in a hexagonal 
prism, could give this exact breadth. This angle being a con- 
tinuation of the hexagonal angle is a clear proof that the ahgles, 
as measured and actually mr 4 .de, are those given by theinv^ti- 
gation ; for no diOerence could on this part of the reasoning be 
introduced by the logarithmic approximations. 

The construction of the cells, then, is demonstrated to be such 
that no other which could be conceived would take so little 
material and labour, to afford the same room. In or<kr tO' 
ascertain how great a saving is effected by this construction, it 
is necessary to compare it with some other, and the one which 
most naturallv suggests itself is that which of all others comes 
nearest to this, namely, the hexagonal prism terminating in a 
hexagonal bottom. For we have already seen that this is con 
siderably more economical than the only other figures which fill 
up any given space, those whose sections are a square and an equi- 
hiteral tmngle. Compared then with such a prism, the cell whidi 
tenninates in a pyramid whose angles are those formed by 

• It is singular that so learned a mathematician Dr. Reid should have 
given 80 erroneous an account of the history of this discovery. He describes 
Mr. Maclaurin as having resolved the problem “ by a fluxionary calculation,” 
in the Philosophical Transactions^ whereas his investigation there is purely 
geometrical, and intended to show the power of the ancient analysis. Dr. 
Reid also represents him as having ascertained the angles “ by the most, 
exa^ memsUration the subject would admit,” whereas the ineaspejnent had 
iiiade thirty years before, and was never repeated by him at «dl,— 
Hi 

worthy friend and neighbour, Mr. Slee, of Tirrell (Weifcmoreland), 
well li^own to those who pursue their studies at Cambridge. 
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the bees, effects a saving of surface ^ual to 52 

or I ^V'S — s®, 5 being equal to the side of the bexagon. 


The saving then is — of s* nearly, and taking s : 
*0 


: 1-387 of a 


line is about of aline square, the whole surface of the bottom 

being about 8 square line^ ; taldng the average of the working 
bees’ cells a «» 1-88, (1'387), and the height « 5, the saving is 
•91 square line upon a work of 8T, or equal to between an 
eighth and a ninth of the work on the base ; and on the whole 

work, ( 45 - 68 ), nearly But this is in truth (though coin- 

vO ^ 

ciding exactly with the amount of saving deduced from Mac- 
lauriu’s solution) much under the real saving effected upon the 
whole — for this supposes the length of the cell to be given, pro- 
ceeds upon that, and only compares the saving upon the bottom 
of the cefis. But as a certain length of cell is required for the 
bee, if the cells were not fitted into each other iDy the pyramidal 
form, bfet were opposite to each other, and joined by the com- 
mon hexagonal plane, each cell must be lengthened by a line 
eaual to the height of the apex of the pyramia above the plane 
01 the hexagon ; consequently the two opposite cells, or the 
whole prism composed of these cells, must be len^hened by 
the whole altitude of the pjTamid, the whole sunace of the 
bottom being nearly 12 ; and this will make the difference be- 
tween the surface of each . two cells having a common hexagonal 
bottom, and the surface of the two cells with pyramidal bottoms 

1 ) 

but fitting into each other and to a third cell, equal to v — — 

; or 1:63 of «• ; and taking s = 1‘38 line. ^ before, 2;04 
S(|uare lines upon a work of about 85 square lines, supposing 
the length of the cell from the acute angle of the rhombus to be 
5* lines, t'uat is a saving of nearly one twenty-eighth on the 
whole of both sides of the comb. The saving of room in the 
hive by this shortening of the cells is also very considerable. It 


is equal to , 


in each comb ; if then there are ten combs it 


amounts to abovfe 34 s, or if s be t^en at 1*38, to above 4)J 
lines ; if the depth of the cells is 5, to near a twentieth of 
the whole space occupied by the combs. 

This savmg is effected, however, not merely by the angles of 
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tbe rhombus being of the size pointed out, but also by the 6t* 
ting of the opposite cells. Part of the saving therefore is owing 
to this, and part Giving to the minimum proportion of the angles 
of the rhombs. If they only have one of their diagonals equal to 
the diagonal of the hexagon (^/3*)> Vill fit each other and 
effect the saving in the length of the cell. But unless they 
also have the angles of a certain proportion, there may be a 
loss on the whole as compared witii the hexagonal prism ; and 
unless they be of the given proportion,ithere cannot be the great- 
es^ossible saving as comi)ared with that prism, 

Ime comparisons hitherto made have all proceeded upon the 
supposition that the cells must have not oniy a ^ven capacity, 
but a given length. It is manifest that if* they were only used 
for stonng honey and beesj bread, the capacity alone wohld be 
material; the length is rendered material by the necessity of 
room being provided for the insect, and especially foS* the 
young bees. If the cells were not required to have more than 
a given capacity, a greater saving could be effected by a 
construction which should vary the proportions of their width 
and depth, leaving their capacity the same. By the same 
kind of investigation, which leads to ascertaining the form of 
the base imst conducive to saving wax and labour, )sre find 
that the proportions between the hexagon’s side and depth of 
the cells must be 2 to + ^^5, or about 2 to *3*14, the breadth 
and depth of the cells nearly equal, and the rhomboldal base 
cutting tbe plane of the walls at somewhat more than three- 
fourths from the open end. Tlie saving effected by this con- 
struction as compared with the one actually employed by the 
bees, supposing still the sides of the hexagons actually made by 
them to be I ‘387, and the depth 5 lines, would be 7 '41 square lines 
upon a work of 38*28, or nearly a fifth of the work and wax, 
or if we include the outer base in both ciises, the saving would 
be 3 '8 upon 46'88, or above a twelfth upon a single cml.* If 
then the only object for which the cells an? made, were the 
storing of bees’ bread and honey, supposing that so shallow and 
wide a cell could equally serve these purposes with a deeper 
and narrower one, there would, upon a single cell^ be a waste of 

• M. L’Huillier (Berlin Mern., 1781, p. 280) states that P. Boscovich’i 
solution agrees with Maclaurin’s in the Philosophical Transactions^ 1743; 
and yet be seems never to have seen Maclaurin’s; for he says, ‘♦All these 
mattematicisns have considered this matter as beyond the' powers of ele- 
mentary geometay, and as requiring of necessity the applicatiott of the gene- 
ral principle of maximum and minimum founded on the differential calculus 
or on the limits of ratios and he seems to think himself the first who has 
shown that the problem could he resolved by elementary geometry, whereai 
Madaudu’ilolntion is by purely elementary geometry. 
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materials in the construction employed by the bees as compared 
with that which we are considering. But the objection is mani- 
fest to an arrangement which would make the whole weight oi 
the fluid in the Case of the Honey, press upon so wide a surface 
as between 8 and 9 square lines of tne wax with which the outer 
orifice is closed, instead of somewhat less than 5 square lines, 
the average size of the present orifice in the common cells. The 
film of wax now sufficient to contain the honey would no longer 
be enough, and a surface of lines at least would be required, 
which could probably not be applied after the cell had been 
filled with honey, certainly not unless the honey was extremely 
viscid. But the other use of the cell, and the more material 
one, of breeding, is also to be considered. The worm would be 
deposited in the large pyramidal base instead of the one adapted 
to its size, and when it grew there would be no room for the 
length of it, or of the nima and bee after its transformation, the 
whole depth of the cell from the apex being only about SJ lines. 
But there would be no support for it unless it moved out of the 
base on the side, and then it could only be supported in one 
angle of the prism, for it would be too small to fill the whole ; 
so that the hne which it would have for its length would be 
little more than two lines, while all the width of tne cell would 
be lost. In this position the worm could not be reared, and it 
could never spin its cocoon. But it will be afterwards clearly 
shown that if* the whole structure of the comb is considered, 
whatever may be the relative saving of wax and work upon a 
single cell by taking the greatest width and the depth nearly 
equal, as in the above construction, there would be a consider- 
able loss upon the whole structure, and that the actual propor- 
tions adopted by the bee are more economical. 

The saving of materials effected by giving the cells such a 
form as enames each wall and each base to serve for two cells 
is obviously the greatest saving of all; and we have already 
adverted to it. But doubts have been of late years entertained 
how far the walls and bottoms are common to more cells than 
one ; this part of the subject therefore requires further illus- 
tration, before we proceed to consider upon what those doubts 
rest. 

Suppose we take any number of equal hexagonal cells, 
whether terminating in pyramids or in the combs, or formed 
as hexagonal prisms, and place them round one cell so that 
their sides touch ; and suppose we place in the like manner an 
equal number of such cells in a second set or tier, so that their 
bases touch those of the first tier— it is manifest that the number 
of bases required will be double that which would be required 
if the bases of one tier served for the cells of the other, and 
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that double the nuiiaber of walls will also be required if we only 
reckon those walls which tou(^ each other. jBut as there are 
the outer walls of each tier to be added, the whole proportioc 
of difference occasioned by the cells being separate, and having 
each its own walls, will not be that of 2 to 1. If there are 14 
cells in all, that is 6 placed round one on each tier, or eadi face 
of the coxnb, then if the cells are separate there will be required 
14 bottoms instead of 7, and 84 walls instead of 60, or in the 
proportion of 2 to 1 as to the bottoms, and 7 to 5 as to the 
walls. If instead of two sets, that is one set of 6 round a cell, 
there are any number n of sets, including the first cell as one 
set, then the number of walls saved on eadi tier (or face of the 
comb) will be equal to 9 — 15 a + 6, and the expense of 

labour and materials occasioned by each cell having separate 
walls will be in the proportion of 2 (3 w” — 3 w + 1) to 3 n* — n. 
Suppose the sides of the cells as before 1*387 line, their, depth 
8 lines, and that there is a square foot of comb *, this will make 
the breadth of the cells about 2*77 lines, and n will be between 
27 and 28 ; but take it at 28, the waste will be in the propor- 
tion of about 1 10 to 56, or somewhat less than 29 to 15 on the 
walls, and exactly 2 to 1 on the bottoms, and on the whole work 
about 51 to 26. The number of square inches of wax required 
for the comb, if each cell were separate, would be 3,115 ; if the 
walls and bottoms of one serve for those of the other, only 1,588 
would be wanted ; so that nearly double the amount of lalxuir 
and materials would be required if the C(ills ivere separate, and 
had each a base and walls of its own. If the walls only of each 
cell are separate, and the bases are common to the opposite 
cells, the waste would be somewhat less in proportion, but Would 
still be very great — ^it would be 1,366 square inches of wax upon 
a work of 1,428. 

Now we must admit that this renders it extremely improbable 
that such should be the structure of the comb, especially when 
we perceive the extraordinary refinement of the contrivance 
resorted to by the bees for the purpose of effecting a much less 
considerable saving in the construction of the bases, a saving of 
only one-tenth of the whole labour and materials employed. 
Nevertheless, if the fact is otherwise, the argument from proba- 
bility must of course go for nothing. *Let us therefore now ex- 
amine the fact. ;v 

The statement rests upon a paper of the late Br. !^^layt of 
Edinburgh, published in the ‘ Transactions of the Wetnerian 
Natural llistory Society ’ (vol. ii.) He sends to that body some 
^pieces of honeycomb in which young bees had been reared, and 
observes, that the partitions between the ceUs at the sides and 
base arolall double ; that each cell is a distinct, separate, and 
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♦‘in some measure an independeut structure. agglutinated only 
to the neighbouring cells; and that when the agglut^ating 
substance is destroyed, each cell may be entirely separate from 
the rest/’ He maies the saine observation upon the c^ls of 
wasps, and adds, that ‘the agglutinating substance is more easily 
destroyed in them. From a very al&wable deference to the 
authority of this distinguished anatomist, and^ possibly from re- 
collecting how much this branch of natural history owed to the 
discoveries of a great physiolo^t,* naturalists appear to have 
at once adopted his proposition, and they speak of it as “ Dr. 
Barclay’s discovery,” without considering that it rests upon a 
single observation of one kind of cdls, namely, those in which 
bees bad been bred, and that it is wholly irreconcileable with 
the observations of Reaumur, Maraldi, and above all of Huber. 
That some had denied it, however, and upon this ground, 
appears from a note in Kirby and Spence (‘Introduction to 
Entomology,’ vol. i., p. 485), although those eminent naturalists, 
in the text both of that and other passage's (as p. 502), lay down 
the position as admitted that the cells are double. Nothing, 
certainly, could be more unaccountable than that such a thing 
should have escaped the most laborious and accurate of observers, 
those illustrious foreigners whose names have just been men- 
tioned. But that is not all; for if the position be true, the 
description of the process of the bees in making their cells, as 
given by Huber, must be wholly incorrect. The two accounts 
^nnot possibly stand together. But there can be no doubt 
whatever that Dr. Barclay was misled by the cocoons of the 
chrysalis, the only cells which he examined haring, by his own 
acex)unt, been those in which young bees had been hatched ; 
and he having taken no step for ascertaining whether what be 
took for a second wall and base was made of wax or of silk* 
My reasons for stating this so confidently are as follows : but 
the experiments made and related hereafter complete the proof, 
and show how Dr. Barclay was deceived. 

1. I have examined minutely a great number of combs with 
the help of powerful microscopes, as well as by the naked eye, 
and I never have been able to find the least appearance of a 
double wall, or double base. On the contrary, the sections of 
the wax, in what way soever they are made, pjlainly show that 
the plate is single in every instance. Combs have been thus 
examined of every kind, both those in which honey and bees’ 
bread had been stored ; those which were new made and had 
never recrived any stores ; and thosi^ which having been filled ^ 
with honey had been robbed by wasps^ It was only cells where 
bees had been reared, and where the silk cocoon had been left, 

• J. Hunter, PhiL Trans., 1792. 
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that presented anything like the aj)pearance of a double plate. 
Nor can there be a doubt that this is always found in such cells. 
The exuviae of the larvae, with the filth, are well known to be 
always removed ; but the silken lining spun by the larva previous 
to taking the chrysalis, still are expressly said by all naturalists* 
to be suffered to remain as strengthening the cell. They are 
not waxen of course, but silken, and form a lining to the waxen 
plates, assuming their shape exactly ; and in old cells, where 
many successions of bees nave been bred, the space is visibly 
contracted by the cocoons remaining ; and these may be taken 
out, leaving the wax entire, with its plates all 8ingle,i The 
cocoons come out of the shape of the cells. 

2. I have communicated with other observers upon this 
subject, and having set them upon examining the facts^ I find 
that none of them can discover for Dr. Barclay’s hypothesis any 
other foundation than the conformity of the cocoon in shape 
with the wax plates. 

3. Not only are the accounts given by former observers, as 
Reaumur, and especially Huber, quite inconsistent with the 
hypotheses of double walls; it seems hardly conceivable that 
these should be made of wax with agglutinating matter between 
the plates. Tlie wax contains none of this matter in itself; and 
it is inconceivable that the bees should be able to insert it be- 
tween the plates, as indeed it is that the bee should make two 
plates in the manner of its working, which consists either in 
first raising a thick wall and then drawing it out, or in placing 
new wax upon it, but in either case in scraping it thinner and 
polishing it, and making it plainer as well as thinner after it has 
been first raised. How could it get between the two plates to 
scrape and plane them ? and yet it is not pretended that each 
plate is not as plane on one side as on the other-r-as plane on 
the side, which by the supposition is the inside, or the side 
covered by the ether plate, as on the side exposed to the air, 
and to the scraping and polishing operation of the bee. As for 
the agglutinating material, either it may be in the silk, or it 
may be only the adhesion of that to the wax, 

4. Tlie examination of wasps’ nests confirms the same opinion, 

and shows how Dr. Barclay has been misled. Indeed he has 
remarked, that in those nests the agglutinating material of which 
he speaks is less adhesive, and that the double walls are there 
more easily observed. If a wasp’s comb, in •which young 
have not been hatched, is examined, the cells will be found 
single like the bees’ cells. But where the lary®^ have ^un 
their cocoons it is found that each cell has a lining. 
recent, the lining is moist and can be more easily » 

• Reaumur, v. oOO. Kirby and Spence, veh U.,Tfi*7 ^ * 
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but even when dry it can be taken^ out. It is greyish or white, 
like fine cambric paper, and semi-transparent ; the cell itself 
being brownish, like coarse paper, less tough than the white, 
but ^thicker and much more opaque. The white lining tikea 
the hexa^nal form of* the cell exactly, and retains it if extracted 
when moist. Tlie white cells thus formed by the cocoons which 
the larv00 spin are quite unconnected^ and when removed leave 
the comb entire of brown paper hexagons. The walls of these 
cannot be split into two lauiinm. But when they are lined with 
the white paper and you try to tear them asunder, you can easily 
do so ; and the same wall appears so split in two ; but one side 
only of the rent is brown, the other is white. So when the two 
papers adhere so closely that you cannot separate them entirely, 
some part of the white cell taken off* will appear to be brown ; 
but then there is a corresponding hole opposite in the brown 
cell fi’om which it was taken, or if that cell is still lined with 
white paper, tins white paper appears through it, at the vacancy 
where the brown was torn off*. In short, nothing can be more 
clear than that the cells are originally made single, and that the 
apparently double wall is the lining of another material spun by 
the larvsB. It must, however, be observed that the economy of 
the material is not so great in the wasps’ as in the bees’ comb ; 
the brown paper apparently being much more abundant than 
the wax, or we ought rather to say the material (filings of wood) 
from which it is made by the wasp being more easily procured 
than that from which wax is secreted by the bee (sugar). The 
hexagonal form is, therefore, chiefly important to save space 
and labour. The double wall would greatly increase the demand 
for the latter. 

After all, it is possible that this white paoer lining may be 
made by the wasp after the original brown celt has been formed. 
Ilie necessity of economizing the material does not exist, and 
the labour of the wasp is much greater than that of the bee ; 
for a ringle wasp makes the first portion of a comb without any 
assistance. It is impossible to compare the two kinds of paper 
together and not be satisfied that they are made by peifectly 
different processes. The brown may be made by kueading to- 
gether the fragments of scraped wood and moistening them; 
but the perfectly uniform texture of the white plainly shows 
that it is the result of a secretion. No paper that we manufac- 
ture is more fine and perfect in its structure. It must have 
come from some pulp, the result of a chemical process and not 
of any mechanical operation, whether it be secreted in the body 
of the larva and spun by him, or secreted by the wasp and plas- 
tered upon the coarser brown material. 

Having then ascertained the facts with respect to the form 
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and position of the bees’ cell, the nature and amount of the 
saving in room, in work, and in materials, which their structure 
edects, and the precise manner m which that saving is made b}' 
the structure, we proceed to inquire how the insect works in 
orcfer to form it ; and here severm explanations that have been 
given, founded for the most part upon an erroneous conception 
cf the facts, must be first of all considered. 

1. BufTon’s is the most siipei'ficial, and, we may add, the most 
absurd of these ; it has been universally given up, and yet the 
mistake upon which it rests has been at the bottom of some 
later theories. This will oblige us to consider it more at large 
than its own merits would require. He supposes that the cells 
by pressing upon each other take the hexagonal form, in like 
manner as soap bubbles blown together in a heap are observed 
to do. That an appearance of hexagons would be exhibited by 
such bubbles from their apparent intei’sections is possible. No 
hexagonal prisms, however, are really so formed. But let us 
admit that he takes the bubbles only as a fimiliar illusjtration, 
and means to speak of a congeries of cylinders, if bubbles could 
be so blown ; and let us also admit tfiat he means to reason 
upon such cylinders disposed in sets, beginning with a set of six 
round one cylinder in their centre. This is the only way in 
which an)1:hing like the result could be obtained, and it is a 
peifectly gratuitous supposition ; but let us grant it for argu- 
ment’s sake. Now, if the cylinders are so disposed, it is certain 
that the planes passing through their lines of contact will form 
hexagonal prisms; consequently it may be contended that if 
each cylinder is pressed upon those surrounding it, the curve 
surfaces will become Ydanes, and hexagonal prisms be formed ; 
and as of all the C 3 dindcrs placed in juxtaposition each will be 
the centre of six others, it iimy be further said that the whole 
must become hexagonal prisms. But after making every such 
admission, there remain tworeejuisities which cannot be admitted, 
because both are contrary to the facts. In order that tlu^ 
prisms may be thus formed there must be cjdiuders first formed 
touching each other, and then these must b(^ ju'essed against one 
another so as to bring their sides into the form of planes instead! 
of curve surfac<’s, and the pressure must be the same throughout 
the whole number, in order that all may be equally brought 
into the prismatic shape. But neither the separate existence of 
the cylinders, nor the pressure, exists at all m the structure of 
the comb. The cells are not first made cylindrical and then 
pressed together. They are seen by observers to be formed 
originally in planes, with the exception of the first excavation in 
the cake of wax, which is a cylindrical groove, and is immediately 
made plane. It is made plane, too, bemre any of the six opposed 
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cells formed, aod when there are at the utmost only one on 
one side of the cake, and two on the other; but, in l^t, the 
plane form is given to the curve surface when there are not 
three cylinders or parts of cylinders made contiguous to fjich 
other, but when there are three grooves in one cake of ^ax, 



and the bees on the opposite sides are working at the grcibv^s 
respectively. It is not that a b c, i> o e, and E h f, are first 
made and press against ‘each other at their lines of contact, but 
that in cake l m there is a groove a b c made, and on the 
other side two grooves, doe, e h f, and by eating away and 
plastering on c b a the planes c b and ba are formed on one 
side the cake, while b}* the like process on the other side, and, 
if not at the same time, dminediately after, the opposite grooves 
1) G E and E H f are made f)lanes, and planes coinciding with 
c B and B A. Then these planes are not the six walls of the 
pri. m at all, but only the three rhomboidal bottoms ; and upon 
the edges of tliose bottoms the walls are afterwards raised, and 
arc plane from the .ery first, and perpendicular to the plane in 
which the cylin(iri(;al grooves are Ibniied. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more unconnected with any urve surface than the walls 
arc ii every stage of their ]:)ro«Te5 Tlie first requisite then is 
entirely wanting, that of se])arate «')iinders to press against each 
other. 

The pressure is equally wanting. That could only be given 
in one of iwo ways. Suf>posing, contrary to the fact, that there 
were a congeries of' ejiinders formed and touching each other, 
either these cylinders might by tlndr gravity (which seems to be 
Biifibn’s hypothesis) press on each other, or the insect, by its 
growth or other efibrts, might press from the inside of each cell. 
But the pressure of gravity, supposing there were no other 
objection to its operation, would not be equal ; ii would make 
the cells all of a different form according as they were lower or 
higher on the comb, while the uppcw ones of ail sustaining no 
pressure would be cylindiical ; besides that, a pressure sufficient 
to alter the form of' the lower cylinders would be sufficient to 
tear the walls from the basis of "the cells. The supposition of 
any expansion or motion of the insect, independent of other 
manifest objections, is precluded by the fact that the cells are as 
perfectly hexagonal in which no bees have been bred as those 
which have had young and suppose it were admitted that the 
working bees could by internal exertion in the cells press them 
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the tangent of the two circles on the one side, and to y z, the 
tangent on the othet- aide, making a plane of the thickness ab, 
and of the length t V But that is not what is wanted to make 
the ade of a hexagonal prism ; they must stop at q and at % 
the points where the tangents m n and m € intersect the tan- 
gent b p. So that there must be another instinct, wholly un- 
connected with the thickness of the plate, to prevent them fiom 
carrying the working beyond a certain len^h. Nor can this 
difficulty be supplied by supposing two bees to work, one from 
the thinnest part n, and the other from the thinnest part for 
the cell can only contain one bee. The supposition then must 
be an instinct to work a certain length and in a certain direc- 
tion ; but that is, in other words, an instinct to work a hexagon, 
which, therefore, is assuming the very matter in question. 

Nor is this all. The instinct respecting the thickness of the 
plate will not advance us even the first step, that is, the for- 
mation of the plane o p of parallel sides and equal thickness 
(the purpose of supposing it), unless at the same instant we 
suppose two bees at work, one in each cell, one working from A 
and c towards b and d, and another from B»and i> towards A and 
c ; for if one bee only is at work from c towards D she will go 
through, beyond a, till she gets within less than the given dis- 
tance A B of the surface at i>, and conse- 
quently will make a curve surface, and not 
a plane. Indeed all the cakes on which 
the bees actually work are unequal, having 
ou each side convexities, concavities, and 
planes ; so that a section of the cake b as 
m figure, which r(?pre9ents all the possible 
combinations of those inequalities, If one 
bee works alone, d being the given distance 
or thickness at which the instinctive fear of 
perforating acts and stops the excavation, 
d B being taken equal to B, she would 
penetrate from A to cif, and in like manner 
from A' to rf', and from a to S, 1% h 3 
&c. being always equal to D ; consequently 
the line d d' 8 would be parallel to B B' 
5/n, and no plane could be formed. The 
length of the lines A d, A' d\ and h a being 
by the hj'pothesis immaterial, the surface 
formed would therefore be p^allel to the 
opposite side of the cake, whatever might 
be thl inequalities on either side, and a plane surface could 
only be formed in the one case of the side bb' b being itself 
a plane surface, in which case the ii^tinct is not wanted, 
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there being a plane surface formed already. The hypo- 
thesis must therefore that while one bee is working ifrom 
A towards d, another is working from b to d ; and tlmt the 
instinct operating as soon as the one arrives at d and the 
other at each retreats and excavates in the next line p^allel 

to A B or n & ; A 6 being equal to e d and each equal to 

But the two working together could only form a plane in the 
case of the axis of the cake e G being the axis of the opposite 
surfaces ; that is, in the case of the opposite sides a A' a and 
B B' & being exactly similar ; for if they are not (which is the 
case in nature), in order to form a plane by the supposed in- 
stinctive feair of perforating, the bee working on the side A A' a 
must work with the same velocity as the other from A to a'; 
with a smaller velocity from a to with a greater velocity from 
g to /, the Velocity of the other bee being accelerated from htof^ 
and retard^ from / to n ; and these accelerations and retarda- 
tions must vary according to the form of the two surfaces. 

If, however, the cylindrical excavations are supposed to be 
perfectly smooth, and of equal curvature, still the two bees musi 
wojk with exactly the same velocity in order to form a plane, 
and must begin working at the same instant ; and must each 
have the same instinct of stopping at the same point (p. 834) q 
and b ; and then a third bee must begin to work in the cylinder 
p ^ towards the tangent c m, and Sie bee in f it must work 
towards x while a fourth bee works in o t. Suppose it could^ 
be arranged among them that each should be ready to begin 
working in one line at the very moment the other had finished 
working on another, yet no bee ever works long on any part of 
the comb, but is relieved by a succession of workers; and there- 
fore this succession must also be so arranged that each shall be 
relieved exactly at the time when a line has been finished, 
and before another is begun upon. Then suppose a bee comes 
to the pmnt q where she is to stop, and begins on the other line 
q M ; when she is in the angle at y, she must work through, and 
indeed all along the line ^ x, because at that point q she has 
opposed to her not the thickness of the wax bounded by the 
circle e f, but the whole wax from q along towards x. Tlie 
supposed instinct therefore would never stop her in that direc- 
tion, there bmng no vacant space nearer than the circle x M. 
Indeed the theorj' wholly fails to provide for the excavation of 
the six angles of each hexagon, for the bee must work in lines 
parallel to the shortest line i k, t fc (p. 338J which alone the 
supposed instinct shows her ; that instinct giving her no other 
indication of any dire^ion. When she comes to q' therefore, 
VOL. VL ' 
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or to q"' p' and slops, she must go in the (Erection t, in 
lines q*' </ or q^' p" parallel to t k or i K respec- 
lively; and must therefore leave the wax in the 
IY space q" p" q' untouched. This wax can only 
u be excavated by changiaig the direction of the 


/ I working ; as either by changing fi*om the parallel 

. lines when the bee comes to q" or by^ all along 

working in the direction of the radius of the 
cylinder, and not in parallel lines. But she can 
neither make that change, nor find the direc- 
tion of the radius by merely knowing the di^c- 
tion of the lines i k, the thinnest part, and the supposed instinct 
shows her nothing beyond this line i K. 

But again when we speak of the bees working towards one 
inother m the Ihies A b, c d (p. 334), we are supposing them 
to excavate each with perfect equality, and to penetrate in that 
direction in precisely the same time. Now this implies that 
they must eacn not only work in the very direction to make 
them meet, but that each must remove the same mass of wax 
in the same time; that each must every instant take exactly 
equal particles of the wax away; and the whole 
hyj)othesis rests upon their working in lin^ 
till by meeting at the given &tance they 
fo - leave the plane of the given thickness ; and not 

w- upon their over clearing away the wax in the 

^ - direction v s, after once reaching from w to v ; 

* 8^re to do so, they must be able to draw 

that line v and this requires another instinct to 

be supposed. Now the moving from w to t?, and 
throwing back the particles excavated, and then going ba(?k 
again to w and so on again towards v 2 , is one of the most diffi- 
cult operations that can be conceived, especially when it must be 
performed in exactly equal times by the bees on the opposite 
sides ; and after they have gone through this operation along 
the whole line w t\ only one layer is excavated, and the same 
operation has to be performed on the next, and so on until the 
whole depth of the cylinder is thus excavated. And if in the 
*whole of these hundreds of perforations or punctures one bee 
makes one single movement different; as to the time or the 
direction she tfikes from the movement made by the opposite 
bee, there will be an inequality, or a hole in the wall. 

But lastly, how was the original cylinder formed which this 
theory assumes ? Is it at all easier for the bee to make an ex- 
act cjiinjier with a smooth curve surface, than to make a hexa- 

f onal prim? Apparently not. Then why assume the bee to 
ave ine power of doing that without any peculiar instinct, and 
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suppose the instinct about the fear of perforation, in order to 
explain the making of the plane sides of the hexagon ? The 
theory clearly is defective on this if on no other ground, and it 
either supposes unnecessarily a principle not wanted fbr ex- 
plaining the phenomena, or it leaves the phenomena unex- 
plained for want of a necessary principle. 

But if all that has been stated were left out of consideration 
as regards the hexagonal walls of the cells, the theory would 
still &l completely as to the rhomboidal bases. It is an entire 
fallacy to suppose that the intersections exist as in p. 335, even 
upon the hypothesis of cylinders, and it is an equal fallacy to 
suppose that, if they existed, they would form the three rhom- 
buses as they are found in the comb. The circle from which 
these intersections are supposed to arise, is merely ideal ; admit- 
ting the three cylinders to be exactly as given in the figure, 
the fourth circle cannot possibly be part any cylinder; 
for none of the cylinders by the hypothesis&tersects three 
others. But if it did, it would not make thWhombuses re- 
quired. Three rhombuses are no doubt formed by the inter- 
sections of four circles, as described in the figure ; but their 
angles are 120“ and 60“ respectively. Now the angles of the 
rhombuses in the comb are according to the measurement 
109*28' and 70*32' ; and these are the angles ^ven by the solu- 
tipn of the problem of maxima and minima^ as has been already 
shown. The mistake of supposing that because three rhombuses 
are formed by the circles intersecting, tlierefore this hypothesis 
tallies with the construction of the bottoms of the cells, appears^ 
to have been the chief reason for adopting the theory; and yet 
it is clear that the entire difference of those rhombuses, and this 
difference too in the most artificial and singular part of the 
whole structure, at once shows the necessity, of rejecting the 
hypothesis, supposmg there had been no other proof of its in- 
applicability. 

3. The attempts that have been made to explain the construc- 
tion of the cells by a reference to the form of the insect’s body 
are equa% unsuccessful, and proceed, indeed, upon an obvious 
fallacy. For unless it can be shown that there are some parts 
of her body of the very size as well as shape of the hexagon 
and the rhombus, nay, unless it can be shown tliat tbe^e parts 
are placed at the same inclination to each other as the rhom- 
buses are to the walls and to one another, the argument would 
not be at all advanced. The consideration of this will render it 
unnecessa^ to show in detail that the mere possession of the 
parts which the bee has, and with which she works as with tools, 
cannot enable her, without more, to form the cells. 

■ Suppose then it were found that there is in some part of the 
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bee a completely formed bexagon? but much smaller than the 
cell ; and also in some other part a rhombus of the angles 109 *28 
and 70*32 respectively ; but also much smaller than the plates ^ 
of the base— First, how would this lead her to fom either the 
walls or the bifee? There is no reason for her making them ot 
those shapes, merely because she has the model in one part ot 
her body, any more than of the shape of her other members. 
But next ; supposing all her members were hexagonal or 
rbomboidal, why should she make the cell hexagonal and the 
base rbomboidal? Again; suppose that difficmty got over, 
why should she take any part of her body for a model? All 
these objections apply to her intention, her choice of the design. 
But there remains an equally insuperable objection as to her 
power of working, supposing her selection of the design to be 
made ; for the having one of her parts hexagonal does not en- 
able her to niak^ a liexagon of a larger size. If an artificer has 
a model, he only work according to it either by having 
acquired greafskill from experience, and thus possessing a prac- 
tised eye and the requisite sleight of hand — or by using instru- 
ments which enable nim to follow the model without having so 
much practical skill of eye and hand ; for some such skill he 
must have, even to follow a model by means of instruments. 
But the insect has no instruments ; and even if we suppose that 
her limbs would turn out to be instruments did we thoroughly 
understand them, she still, without being taught, has the power 
of working by means of them to a model exactly as men learn 
by experience to do. But this is a violent supposition ; for it is 
plain that she works without any instruments to guide her. 
Then granting her to have a hexagon and rhombus in her posses- 
sion, nay, supposing them laid down before her, at the very 
least she is able to draw lines parallel to their sides. Now to 
do this with never-failing accuracy demands great skill, not 
iniieli less than to make a hexagon and rhomb without any 
model at all. 

It is, however, said that the bee may Lave not models merely 
in her own members, but tools which can at once make the angles 
required. This, it‘ it be not another form of the same hy];)o- 
thesis, ^is certainly open to the same answer. For suppose we 
should find some limb of the insect having a part with an angle 
of 120, and others with angles of 109 *28 and 70*32, which are 
the three angles fonned in the cells ; and suppose we get over 
the first ditficulty as before — ^wby should she use those parts in 
makii^ angles, and not only so, but use the proper parts in 
makh§ the proper angles in the cell and base severally? I’he 
naturiq tools might enable her to make the angles, but they never 
could enable her to make them at the proper places ; that is. 
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the angles of 120", for example, at equal distances from the 
centre which she has not found, of a circle which she has not 
described, and also at equal distances from each other, or to 
join the angles by straight lines ; that is, to continue the lines 
forming each angle and join them with the lines forming the two 
adjoinmg angles. In truth, no hypothesis of this description 
will account for the phenomena, unless it should be assumed, 
contrary to the known and manifest fact, that the insect has 
some limb of the size and shape of the whole cell, and is endowed 
with the power of forcing it into a cake of wax, or that the in- 
sect’s bodiy, when coiled, is of the size and shape of the cell, rhom- 
bus as well as hexagon, and has the power of so foremg itself 
into the wax. This would account for the form of the hollow, 
and then there would still be left to explain how she is enabled 
to place ber limb or her body so as exactly to form the con- 
tiguous cells, leaving everywhere the same tjnekness of wall, 
and not only making the wall of each cell of tIKfame thickness 
in all its parts by forcing in the precise direcSR required, but 
making all the walls of all the cells equally thick (which implies 
the having found the centres of the circles), and making all the 
<*ells of exactly the same depth ; operations not much les^ diffi- 
cult than forming the hexagon and rhombuses themselves with- 
out any model or tool. No such hyj.)otliesis, then, would 
advance the question, even if the facts bore it out, and if the 
bee was found not only to possess the form required, but actu- 
ally to make the cells in the way supposed, and had some method 
hardly to be conceived of disposing of the wax forced out of its 
})lace, instead of working, as* she does, by diggings scraping, and 
moulding. These facts, did they exist, wo'dd deserve our atten- 
tion no aoubt ; but they would not explain the whole pheno- 
mena, nor would they deserve our attention more than the tacts 
which are found to exist. 

That no such facts exist as we have last supposed is admitted , 
but not even any of those first supposed exist, as limbs or other 
parts having the angles required. Mr. Huber examined all the 
parts of the insect with the utmost care, and could detect nothing 
of the kind. The teeth, feet, and antennae, present no appear- 
ance of angles, and the head has an acute angle, which, sup- 
posing it to be that of the rhombus, would leav§ unexplained its 
obtuse angle as well as the angle of 120®, at which all the plates 
of the w£ul are inclined to each other and those of the base to 
the walls. But it is with the teeth, feet, and antennas, that the 
insect is, by actual observation of the same naturalist, known to 
work; and these present no appearance even resembfing any 
portion of the structure, thougn they are most curiously con- 
trived for enabling the operation of moulding to be performed 
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with delicacy. The antennae, in particular, composed of twelve 
pieces, cylindrical, globular, and conical, are plainly so contrived 
as to have every possible flexibility, in order that they may 
move easilpr in all directions, being the feelers by which the 
work is guided, the sight of the insect not being used, 

4. It was at one time supposed that the thickness of the w^s 
was determined for the bee by that of the scales of wax which 
are secreted; and J. Hunter, finding that the thickness of the 
rhomboidal plates composing the base does not materially differ 
from that of the scales, concluded that those scales were used 
at once in the construction, and formed parts of the cell, as it 
were, ready made. But not to mention that the walls are less 
thick, Huber found that the bee works at the cell differently, 
and not at all by juxtaposition of scales ; nay, that the wax of 
which the cells are made is a material different from that of tlie 
scales, having imdergonc a process which the bee is observed 
to perform, and ofleriiiff results to chemical analysis, which the 
scales do not give, the latter being entirely and readily soluble, 
for example, m alcohol, whereas there are considerable parts 
of the wax altogether or all but insoluble. As for the shape 
of the laminm wnich are secreted, it agrees with no payt of the 
structure, being an irregular pentagon. 

6. The discovery of Swammerdam, that the cornea of the 
bee’s eyes is composed of hexagonal plates, or facettes, has been 
supposed by some to account for the form of the cells. But 
this is, if possible, a wilder byjiotbesis than any we have been 
considering. Indeed Swammerdam’s answer to it is sufficient, 
that it might as well be supposed that men should build round 
houses because the pupil of the human eye is circular. In truth, 
the shape of these plates must be wholly unknown to the insect. 
They only transmit the light which is made to converge to a 
focus on the retina wholly independent of the form of the in- 
numerable sides of the cornea; not to mention that the bee 
works in the dark by aid of the antenna?, and that if she did 
not, and if she saw the hexagonal form of the plates constantly 
before her, this, though it might suggest, as a model would, the 
form of the cell, could give her no kind of aid in making the 
wax of that figufo. 

All the theones to which we have been adverting admit the 
construction of the ceils to be effectual for securing the saving 
of room and wax ; and I am not aware that any one has ever 
denied this generally and absolutely. But some Opinions have 
been given questioning the amount of the saving in the most 
extraordinary part of the structure, the form of ttie base, in so 
far at least as tliat concerns the wax. The advantages of this 
construction have not been demed ; but it h^ been supposed to 
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effect so little saving of wax that this could not be the pttipose 
of the arrangement. Of those who have held this doctrine 
it is sufficient to specify M. L’Huillier as the person who has 
brought the most mathematical learning to the discussion of the 
subject. 

In his paper already referred to (‘ Mem. Acad., Berlin,’ 1781), 
after giving a geometrical investigation of the question of maxima 
and minima, he adds some general reflections ; and though these 
are expressed with ^eat doubt, and in language of becoming 
reverence, they certainly contain an indication that the author 
considered the saving of wax ascribed to the construction as a 
mistaken and fanciful view of the Final Cause, and as an abuse 
of that delicate speculation. For he thinks he has shown that 
only part of the wax is saved, and that one-ninth might have 
been saved if the dimensions of the cell had been those of what 
he terms the minimum minimorum^ that is, if the proportions of 
depth and width had been such as to save most wax, among all 
the cells having the same form and containing the same space> 
He suggests, therefore, that this saving cannot be the object in 
view; but that there is either some other object, and he men- 
tions none, or that this object of saving wax is modified by 
another, and he mentions as such the reanng of the young. As 
there can be m doubt that this latter view is the correct one, 
for the reason which I have assigned in treating of the amount 
of saving, there would have been no occasion to dwell further 
upon M. L’Huillier’s doctrine, had it rested there. But he pro- 
ceeds to say, that there is reason to suppose the saving of wax 
does not enter at all into the question, and that it may depend 
upon, or be a necessary consequence of the other arrangement, 
that, namely, for the care of the young. ‘‘ On est meme teutd 
de soup^onner que ce dernier (i,e, le but d’economie) pourroit 
n’entrer pour rien dans la composition des alveoles, lorsqu’on 
fait attention, qu’il peut etre regarde comme une d^pendanco 
du premier, (i,e, le but de I’emplacement des germes le plus 
sur, et la propagation de I’espece).” And he adds, that the 
solidity of the structure requiring the contiguous cells to leave no 
space unoccupied, and the opposite cells to fit into one another, 
tliis condition is “ tres-heureusement remplie par des prismes 
liexagonaux terminds par des fonds, tels que ceux que la theorie 
et Tobservation s’accordent k peu pres k assigner aux alveoles.” 
(P. 292.) 

If, however, any doubt remained with regard to the meaning 
and drift of these observations, and of the whole paper, it would 
be removed by the introductory matter prefixed, of which M. 
Oastillon is the authorj as he is of some admeasurements of the 
cells subjoined to the paper and forming its conclusion. M 
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L’Huillier of course adopted this introduction, in which the 
purpose of his paper is set forth, and the accomplishment of 
that purpose described with some satisfaction. Alter a warn 
and just paneg^fric upon the doctrine of Final Causes, upon 
the services imch it has rendered to iJatural Religion, and 
upon Natural Relimon itself, M. Castillon proceeds to lament 
that this doctrine nas been abused, not only hy writers who 
expressly treat of it, but by philosophers to whose physical in- 
quiries the speculation is incidental. “ Telle est notre foiblesse, 
nous abusons de tout. Nous tirons quelquefois de la riche mine 
dcs causes finales des decoinbres au lieu d’or. Notre esprit 
hope se laisse quelquefois eblouir par des fausses lueurs et croit 
voir des causes finales qui n’existent point.” The example he 
gives is the Base of the Cells. “ Par example, on a dit que le 
ibnd pyramidal qui termine les cellules des abeillcs est destine 
h procurer le maximum de rdpargne de la cire. Ceux qui ont 
avanc^ cette proposition ont-iis ete glides par la lumihre ou par 
une fausse lueur ?” His answer to this question is the ‘ Memoire.’ 

C’est-ce que M. L’Huillier examine dans un memoire qu'il nfa 
transmis pour etre presonte a cette savante compagnie.”— J'y 
ai trouve de belles recherches sur le minimum de surface des 
solides qiii ont meme capacite,” &c. (P, 277.) 

M. L’Huillier has not proved what M. CastiHon and he sup- 
pose ; and a little attention to the preceding statement of the 
former will show this. The supposed proof rests upon three 
grounds . — Firsts that the saving is only about ^ of the wax 
employed. — Secondly^ that a much greater saving might have 
been eifected by another construction, had economy of wax been 
the object. — Tnirdly^ that the object is the solidity of the struc- 
ture by the opposite cells fitting into each other, and le^iving no 
intervals. 


1. It is extremely erroneous to represent the saving as only 
part ; for suppose we lay entirely out of view the shortening 
of the cells, and merely consider the saving of the rhomboidal 
base as compared with the hexagonal one, the proportion is that 


■If , 

2 yVST'v to (the whole rhomboidal base com- 


posed of the three rhombuses and the six triangles, s being the 
hexagonal side), or as 1T2 to 1. There is about one-hinth 
part tWefore saved of the wax required for making the base. 
The proportion of is obtained by comparing the saving upon 
the base with the whole wax of the cell, including the walls ; 
and supposing' the height of the wall to be to the sides of the 
hexagon as 5 to 1*387. But why is the fvax of the wall to be 
imported into the calculation, with which it has nothing to do ? 
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The question is between two forms of tlie bottom, not of the 
whole cell.. Suppose two kinds of roof for a house were to be 
compared in order to choose the one that required least timber ; 
though the house might be all made of wood we should only 
compare the expense of the roofs, and leave out the walls, which 
would be common to both plans ; otherwise the relative amount 
of the saving would depend on the height of the house as well 
as the shape of the roof. This becomes the more evident in 
the case of the cells, from the circumstfince ol their depth vary^ 
ing in the same comb, and for the same kind of bee, according 
to many accidental circumstances, as the abundance of wax, the 
use to be made of the cell, the part of the comb where it is 
placed, and the obstacles in the way of the building ; insomuch 
that I have seen in one comb cells ten and eleven lines in depth ; 
others of the ordinary depth of working bee cells, five lines ; and 
some hardly, if at all, deeper than the bottom, that is terminat- 
ing nearly at where the rhomboidal plate begins. But in none 
of these various cells is any difTerence to be found in the propor- 
tions of the rhomboidal sides to the hexagonal side s, or in the 
depth of the bottom, .The side of the hexagons is always the 
same for the same kind of bee ; the depth of the pyramid is 


always and the 


side of the rhombus 


Bs . 

v^' 


The saving 


therefore is somewhere about a ninth, and not somewhat less 
than a fifty-first part. 

But there is another consideration which shows still more 
stnkingly the fallacy of the argument derived from taking he 
whole walls of the cell into calculation. Tlie thickness of the 
wax is very different in different parts of the cell, being much 
greater in the base, that is in the rhomboidal plates, and the 
part of the walls adjoining, the six small triangles, whidi are 
formed by a line drawn parallel to the base through the points 
where the rhomboidal plates cut the walls. This is manifest 
upon inspection; and I nave tried it by weighing equal parts, 
in superhcial extent, as far as it was possible, of the base and of 
the sides, and uniformly found the latter sensibly lighter. It 
did ndt seem that the proportion was always the same, but I 
never found the difference less than in the proportion of 3 to 2. 
llie thickness of the walls varies much more than that of the 
base in different combs. But any considerable difference be- 
tween the two portions at once destroys the argument of M. 
L’HuiUier. If it is as 3 to 2, then the saving is nearly an eighth 
upon the thicker part, and consequently about instead of 
of the whole. a 

2 , It is very inaccurate to say that because another form 
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would have saved more wax, if that had been the object, there- 
fore it is not the object at all, as M. L’lluillier ultimately con- 
tends, after at first stating much less inaccurately, that the 
saving is one object subormnate to another. But even this is 
not altogether correct. It is an object, bn£ taken in conjunction 
with another object ; that is to say, the purpose is not to make 
the cell of a given capacity with the smallest quantity of wax, 
but of a given capadty and capable of holding insects of a given 
length and fluids' of a given consistency and weight. ^ It no 
more follows that saving of wax is not a part of the design be- 
cause another object is accomplished at the same time, and 
which prevents the saving of wax being greater, than it follows 
that each of the two conditions in any question of maxima and 
minima is not attended to, because both are attended to. Thus, 
to take a very simple instance, if it is required to dispose a given 
surface in a rectangle so that both the sides taken together shall 
be the shortest possible ; we know these must be equal, and 
the figure be a square. By making the figure twice as long 
as it is broad, the breadth would be saved, but the whole peri- 
phery would be much incrcasedi Would anybody contend that 
no regard Ls paid to a saving of the breadth, merelv because 
the saving of the length is also taken into the account f 

But is it true thatj supposing the object had been saving of 
wax alone, and the problem solved had no other condition to 
qualify that one, any other form would have more efifectually 
accomplished the single purpose, ? W e are of course always to 
assume that no interstices shall be left between the cells. . If 
but a single cell is in question, there exists no dispute that 
another form would have given the same capacity with less sur- 
face than the hexagonal prism with a three-sided pyramidal 
base. But to state this is extremely superfluous, not to say 
puerile, and proves less than nothing for if there is to be but 
one oblong cell, a cylinder would save most surface of all the 
regular oblong figures, and if it is not to be oblong, a sphere 
of all figures whatever would save most surface. Nor does M. 
L’Huillier’s prism at all advance the argument ; because, if he 
takes into the account the juxtaposition of the cells, he must also 
consider the opposite sides of the comb ; and then he admits that 
his figure will not answer, for space would be lost and wax also. 

But, suppose a cell must be chosen of the given shape, and 
which leaves no interstices, his argument is, that anoth^ pro- 
portion of the depth and width would have saved moye wax. 
ISTow this, upon examination, turns out not to be We 

shall first suppose all the parts to be of equal thick|^, the 

walls no thinner than the base. 

It is observable that he leaves entirely out of hi|f computation 
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the mouth of the cell and its hexagonal covering. He supposes 
the case of a cell open at that end and shaped according to his 
proportion, the length of the wall being to the width as 1 to V6 
one way, and 1 to V8 the other ; and he compares it with the 
cell actually made by the bees, also supposed to be open at the 
end. By thus leaving out the hexagon formed at the end or 
mouth of the cell, he makes it appear that there is a waste of 
wax in the cell made by the bees. But why is that hexagon to 
be left out ? It is made of wax, like the rest of the cefl ; in- 
deed, of thicker wax than the walls are made of. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for preserving the honey ^ and, if it is not re- 
(luired for the breeding-cells (which is by no means clear, for 
the grubs are covered over in general), still those could not, 
v/ithout deranging the whole structure of the comb, be of 
different dimensions from the cells used for storing honey, and 
without making it indeed necessary to have one comb for the 
one purpose, and another for the other, thus losing the great 
convenience of the cells being used indifferently for ml purposes. 

Now, taking the case of a single cell, it will be found that the 
solution of M. L’Huillier’s problem gives a proportion by which, 
instead of any saving there is a loss, though to a trifling amount. 
The wax required for this construction exceeds that required in 
the cells actually formed by about of a square line, taking into 
the account the hexagonal plate required to close up the end of 
the cell. But, if this saving is trifling on one cell, it is very con- 
siderable indeed on the comb. In a hive of a cubic foot, the 
total loss would be nearly eighteen square feet of wax ; because, 
instead of nine combs, with an interval of five lines between 
each, there must be 26f with the same interval. A waste, 
therefore, of between one-fifth and one-sixth of the whole wax 
required would be occasioned, instead of any saving. This, of 
course, supposes all the cells to be used foi storing ; but the 
argument applies, though in a diminished proportion, if we 
deduct the breeding cells. 

The only reason that I can assign for M, L’Huillier having 
made this extraordinary omission of the hexagonal plate at the 
end or mouth of the cell is that, in the investigation of the pro- 
blem originally proposed by Reaumur to Koenig, that hexagon 
does not enter. But in that problem it could have no place. 
The side being a constant quantity, so is of course the hexagon. 
It would haye dropt out of the difierential equation, and could 
not affect the result required ; namely, the value obtained for 
the side of the rhombus, or for its angles. But then, M. 
L’Huillier ought to have considered that it did enter into the 
investigation of his prc#lem very materially ; and, had he solved 
that problem by the calculus instead of geometrically, he would 
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have found that the hexagon is not a constant quantity, and 
must have affected the result. 

In truth, if the problem had been stated as it ought, it would 
have been this : — To find the proportions 1?rhich would give the 
whole surface, of the cell (including the hexagon plate), a mini* 

mum. The result is not that of the wall, being of the side or 

and of the width, but that of the wall being to the 

side as V 2 -f. VS to 2, or the depth to the greatest width as 
28 to 29 nearly; or (taking the solid content of the common 
bee’s cell), instead of M. L’Huillier’s proportion, of the depth 
to the greatest width as 2 53 to 4*75, it is that of 3*6 lines to 
3*64. This is in reality the proportion in which, if the cell be 
constructed, there will be the ^’eatest saving possible of wax 
and work — a saving on one ceU of about 3*805 square lines, or 
nearly one-twolflh part — instead of a waste, as we nave seen M. 
L’Huillier’s proportion would occasion. 

It may then be asked whether the argument of M. L’Huillier 
is not thus revived, though placed upon a new ground, and re- 
ferred to the cell of these proportions now determined, and why 
those proportions do not justify the inference which he drew 
from his erroneous solution, and which that solution could not 
support? But the solution which I have given, though it proves 
a saving in a single cell, and though it shows a loss of much less 
than M. L’Huillier’s, still leaves a loss upon the whole comb. 
A comb of a foot square made of cells, whose width was to their 
depth as in the above minimum ratio, would take about 
more wax than one whose cells were of the construction 
actually used by the bees ; and there would be a waste of y 
upon a hive of 16 J combs, which would bd the number required 
to give as many cells as nine combs of the ordinary structure. 
But it must further be considered that the wax of ^hich the 
bottom is made being thicker than that of the walls, and the 
bottom bearing a smaller proportion to the walls in the cells of 
the form actually employed by the bees, than in the form wliich 
saves the greatest extent of surface, an additional saving is made 
by the proportions jictually used. 

This leads us to consider what fqrm of cell will give the 
largest proportions of the walls, and the smallest of the rhom- 

* Accorduig as the greater or lesser breadth of the hexa^n is taken. 
The whjuliB of cell is always more than the length of the wall } 

which to be overlooked by M. L’Huillier. ^ 

■t/ 
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boidal base. ^ This problem, like that of the niiiiimum of surface, 
may be considered m two ways ; first, as regards the angles of 
the rhombus ; and next, as regards the proportion of the depth 
to the width of the cell, the angles of the rhombus being pven. 
The second of these problems admits of no solution, there being 
no limit to the disproportion between the base and the walls, if 
no limits are ^signed to the depth of the cell. But the first 
problem may be solved; and it gives clearly the hexagonal 
prism as the form in which the base bears the smallest propor- 
tion to the walls. But there would be an obvious disadvantage 
in this form ; because a loss of surface would be occasioned by 
deviating from the angles which give the minimum of surface, 
and this would not be counterbalanced by the small saving in 
the proportion of the thicker parts of the work to the thinner. 

There is^ however, an important circumstance to be regarded, 
beside the extent of the plates and their thickness. The angles 
formed by the plates are apparently the most difficult part of 
the work; they appear to be laboured with the greatest care ; 
and they are the parts where the wax is thickest — ^the solidity 
of the structure depending mainly on them. Now the saving of 
these solid angles becomes on this account very material, and 
we may inquire as before, first, what must be the angles pf the 
rhombus in -order to make the length of the solid, or dihedral, 
angles the smallest possible; and, secondl^r, supposing those 
angles to be given, what must be the proportion of the depth to 
the width of the cell, which makes the length of the solid angles 
the smallest. Both problems admit of a determinate solution. 
In the first it is found that the angles of the rhombus must be 
109" 28' and 70° 32', being the same form which saves the most 
surface. In the second it is found that of all cells with such 
pyramidal base, that has the smallest length of solid angle in 
which the length of the wall is to the hexagon side as v^2 1 

to 1, or fie whole depth to the greatest width, as 5 + 2 V'2, to 
4 \/2, tlxat is as 39 to 28 nearly. But if we only regard the mini- 
mum of the solid angles of the base and walls without consider- 
ing the angles at the hexagonal opening, then the form is that 
of the wall being to the hexagon side as 1 to '\/2, being M. 
L’Huillier’s minimum minimorum. 

From hence it is evident that this kind of fine and difficult 
workmanship is saved By the angles of the cell being such ns 
they are rather than such as would effect the greatest saving in 
the proportion ot the bottom, or thick plates, to the walls or 
thin plates. This, therefore, is an additional economy and an 
additional reason, bedde those already given, against the form 
which gives that proportion as a minimum. But it also appears 
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that retaining this form^ the proportion of depth to width, which 
givCwS the minimum of solid angle, could only be adopted at an 
expense of surface. For if the angles round the hexagontd 
plate are left out of the consideration, then the form is such fis 
has been already shown to lose somewhat upon a single cell, and 
upon the comb a great proportion ; and if the angles round that, 
plate are taken into consideration, though on a smgle cell there 
IS a saving, there is a loss upon the whole comb, as compared 
with the common cell. All this is merely with regard to the 
saving of wax and work, supposing the breeding but of the 
question, and independent of the reasons against the shallower 
and wider cell derived from the fonn of the insect. 

We may therefore conclude, from the fullest examination of 
the question, that it is an error to suppose any saving could be 
ejected by varving the form of the cell in any of the ways pro- 
posed ; and therefore that, supposing there were nothing taken 
into consideration except the economy of labour and materials, 
the form adopted by the insect is the most conducive of all 
possible forms to that object. It follows consequently that the 
position is wholly unsupported which represents this saving as 
not being one of "the objects of the paiiicular structure adopted. 

3. The thii’d ground of the doubt raised by the Berlin 
Academicians is founded upon the proposition that the object 
in view is the solidity of the structure, and that the saving of 
the wax is only incidciiital to this main object. The language 
used is not marked by the precision wliich might be expected 
in a mathematical discussion. After stating that the safety of 
the eggs and the process of breeding generally seems to be the 
qbject in view and not the saving of wax ; it is added that the 
solidity of the structure so necessary for that object, appears to 
require tliat there should be no interstices between the cells, 
and that the opposite cells should, “ if possible^ fit into one 
another — conditions ful filled by hexagonal prisms with bases, 
such as the theory and observation nearly agree in ^ving to 
the cells,’^ The “nearly” is quite incorrect ; there is an abscUute 
and perfect agreement between the theory and the observation. 
But it is still more inaccurate to represent the actual structure 
of the prisms and base as necessary for the fulfilment of the 
Conditions stated. Any hexagonal prism terminating in pyra- 
mids of three rhombuses would ftdfil the conditions of leaving 
no interstices, and of having the opposite bases fitting into one 
another, whatever the angles of the rhombuses were. There is 
something, indeed, vague in the expression conditions ;wf^ich 
are fulfilled;” and it maybe said not to mean that the 
structure is the only one which fulfils ^ose cond^K^. But 
then if that is not the meanings the obs^vation Im ib bearing 
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upon tlie question ; for tlie purpose in hand is to show that the 
structure such as we find it to be^ is intended to fulfil the con- 
dition of the cells fitting, and this can only be answer^ b^ 
proving that structure necessary to the cells fitting, which it 
plainly is not. This* third ground, therefore, fidls as signally as 
the others. 

M. Castillon has recourse to an argument of a perfectly 
difierent kind with a view to displacing the doctrine upon this 
subject. He calls in question the facts. Father Boscovich had 
supposed that the admeasurement of the angles was too nice to be 
accurately perfonned, and that the coincidence of M. Maraldi's 
measures with the theory could only arise from his assuming 
that the angle of inclination of the rhomboidal plane was the 
same with that of the hexagon, viz., 120", from which, no doubt, 
it would follow that the an^es of the rhombuses should be 109-28 
and 70*32 respectively. M. Cast^on and M, L’Huillier seem 
to adopt this supposition with seine* alacrity, and the former 
adds some measurements of his own in confirmation of it. 

Admitting the profound respect which is due to any opinion 
or even conjecture of so great a man as Father Boscovich, it 
must at the same time be remarked, that we cannot adopt his 
opinion without imputing a very great fault to another great 
man-<-Maraldi. If, instead of measuring the angles of the 
rhombuses, he supposed the other angles were the same with 
those of the hexagon, and then calculated the angles of the rhom- 
bus, and seated that he had found them to be so in fact, he unques- 
tionably stated what was not true, and pretended to have made 
an experiment when he only made a supposition and deduced 
an estimate from it. If, indeed, he actually measured the angles 
which the rhombuses make with the sides or with one another, 
and found that angle to be the same with the angles of the hex- 
agon (120"), he had a perfect right to state the angles of the 
rhombus to be 109*28 and 70’32, because that followed from 
his actual measurement of the' other angle. But then that is 
just as j^ood a measurement of the angles of the rhombus as if 
these angles had themselves been the subject of the observation; 
and no doubt this is an easier way of measuring the angles of 
the rhombus than a direct measurement of those angles. For 
take the two rhombuses which are a eontinUStion of the diliedral 
angle of the prism and apply them to that angle, if the walls 
and the rhombuses accutately coincide, it shows the angles of 
inclination to be the same in the walls and in the rhombuses, and 
all the rest follows. Another measurement is also prac^ticable 
without the operation, confessed to be of extreme nicety, of 
measuring the angles themselves of the rhombus. The breadth 
of these niombuses — ^the line drawn from any part in ope of tlie 
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sides perpendicular to the opposite side— -may be compared with 
the side of the hexagon ; and if it is found equal to that side, 
all the rest follows ; each rhombus makes with the other two 
and with the walls angles of 120'’, and each rhombus has its two 
angles 109*28 and 70-82 respectively. This is the necessary 
consequence of the rhoraboidal breadth being equal to the side 
of the nexagpn. Now such a comparison is not very difficult to 
make, either by instruments or by placing the rhombuses over 
the walls, laying each, when separated, flat on a plane. 

But M. CastiUon’s measurements, which are intended to 
conflrm Father Boscovich’s conjecture, and cast a doubt on 
Maraldi’s statement, really deserve little attention, and yet they 
afford an unexpected conflrmation of the latter, and not of the 
former. 

They deserve little attention, because they are so few in 
number. There are five n^asurements of the whole depths of' 
the colls ; but that is immaterial to the question ; and there are 
only two of the length of the longer solid angle of the prism as 
compared with that of its shorter solid angle. It aoes not 
appear that M. Castillon was aware of this proportion deter- 
mining the angles; but he apparently gives his measure in 
order to show tliat they vary considerably, and that such obser- 
vations cannot be relied upon. Now two such observations, 
difiering from one another, would prove little or nothing ; but 
it does so happen that one of the two agrees sufficiently well 
with Maraidi’s. Tlie first measures which he gives - make the 
one length 4*622, and the other 4T44. Now the theory is not 
very different from this ; for if‘ the angles are as measured by 
IJIaraldi, and found by the calculations, supposing also the ordi- 
nary measure of the proportions between tne width of the cells 
and length of the walls to be accurate, the proportion of the 
longer and shorter solid angle is that of 4*622 to 4*168, or within 
^ of a line, the same as M. Cotillon found it to be. 

The examination of the question into which we have been 
drawn has extended to a great length, and has been very 
minute; but it has not been superfluous, because the doubts 
raised by the Btrliii A^'ademicians have had considerable influ- 
ence in shaking men’s opinions upon the subject ; and a dispo- 
sition to suppose the whole doctrine respecting the structure 
of the cells erroneous, and the inferences connected with it 
fanciful, may be traced to the Memoir which we have been 
considering, although many who have trea^d the opinions of 
Maraidi and Beaumur as disproved by subsequent inquiry, have 
probably not looked at the work upon whicn this notion rests. 
The subjecl^ltoo, is of the greatest importance ; for it i« by far 
the most tiimirkable, as it certamly is the most celel^rated, of 
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the operations of animal instinct ; and if it had proved to be a 
mere groundless imamnation, the whole of our opinion^ upon 
other less striking ilhistrations of the same views would have 
been very naturaHy i^nsettled* A full investigation, however, 
has proved to what the error must be ascribed, and has shown 
that the evidences of instinctive skill are in severd material 
particulars even more remarkable they had been before 
supposed to be, ^ 

We have hitherto been confining our attention to the struc- 
ture of the cells as composed of wax, or wax and propolis, the 
only materials to which the attention of naturalists and mathe- 
maticians has been directed. As regards the cells only used 
for storing, there is no material except these employed. But 
the following observations and experiments seem to show that 
it is otherwise in breeding cells. It was the examination of 
these, with a view of satisfying mj^elf as to the origin of I)r. 
Barclay's mistake, that led me to the more minute consideration 
of this subject, to which it is a matter of much regret that 
neither of those consummate observers, Reaumur and Huber, 
devoted sufficient attention. But it is to be hoped that others 
better qualified to continue their researches than I can pretend 
to be, will supply this defect ; and it is with a view to excite 
their attention, rather than to aid their inquiries, that I venture 
to add the result of my very imperfect trials. 

A portion of comb was selected, one part of which had never 
either been used for storing or for breeding, and the other had 
had a single brood. The former part was perfectly white ; the 
latter sligntiy tinged with yellow or light brown, and in several 
places with the red streaks observed by Huber, and shown by 
him to be a vegetable matter collected from trees, particularly 
the poplar. The whole belonged to a comb made in a glass 
hive by a very late swarm about the middle of August, and 
taken soon after the middle of September. Indeed, that any 
young had been bred in it I should not have supposed, if the 
cocoons had not shown it—always supposing these to be the webs 
spun by the pupae, according to the prevailing opinion, which 
is assumed in the remarks that follow to be correct, although 
some may possibly think that the lull grown working bee has 
something more to do with the cocoons than is genertilly supposed. 

The piece of comb was placed in alcohol, and no part of it 
much aflfected until heat was applied, when the white part 
speedily melted, and in part dissolved, no vestige of the form of 
a cell, or even a plate, remaining. A good deal of wax also 
ran melted from tlic other part, that in which bees had been 
bred ; but it retained its form, and nearly its dimensions, not- 
withstanding the heat was continued for some time. When the 
VOL. VL * 2 A; 
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spirit was boiled, the latter, or part of the comb in which bees 
had been bred, separated into parts ; but even then it required 
beinff stirred to assist the separation and let the wax be com- 
pletwy melted. When another comb of an older hive was used, 
the separation was very much more difficult; but contmued 
boiling in the alcohol, with stirring, effected it: and then each 
cell was found entire and ^apart from the othps,,and, when the 
liquor cooled, aU were covered and filled with small wp glo- 
bules, being that considerable portion of the wax which the 
alcohol does not take up. The same experiment may be made 
with boiling water, and the result is the same, only that the 
water takes up none of the wax at all. If spirit of turpentine 
is used, the experiment is more efiectually and easily made, the 
wax being easily combined with the spirit ; but this form of the 
experiment is not of course applicable where it is wished to 
ascertain in what part of the cell the wax is formed. Sulphuric 
ether crumbles down the wax, without dissolving any consider- 
able part of it, and separates the cells after steeping some time. 
The experiment was then made with pieces of old comb, in 
which several broods of young had been reared Tlie cells 
were somewhat smaller in width, the walls considerably thicker, 
and the colour much more dark, being a deep brown, in some 
places almost black. 

The cells separated by these processes were now examined. 
Each was found to consist of a hexagonal prism, terminating in 
a pyramid of three equal rhombuses ; in short, each cell had 
exactly the shape of the wax cells, but was formed of wholly 
different materials, llie walls and base were made entirely of 
an extremely thin transparent or semi-transparent film, resem- 
bling gold-beater’s leiif, but without a wrinkle. The old cells 
with tliick walls kept the shape most distinctly. Indeed they 
had angles and planes as well defined as those of wax in tin- 
new comb. But they did not consist of a single film, like the 
cells where apparently only one brood had been raised; they 
had one film within another, and could be separated, so that as 
many as five or six could be extricated from the same cell ; ieach 
of these had the hexagon form, and the first two, and sometimes 
three, had the rhomboidal form of the base also ; but the inner- 
most ones had the rhombuses less and less distinctly maidced, 
till the last one or two of all had spheric-al, instead of pyramidal, 
bases. The hexagon’s walls or the sides of the prism were in 
aU distinctly marked. The bases were so much the less distinct 
after the first and second, in consequence of a much greater 
quantity of the red matter being placed in the base than in any 
part , of the prism. In the prism it was generally traceable in 
the angles^ as a kind of lining or coating, and not always con- 
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tiiiuous, for sometimes it was interrupted ; and it seldom was of 
equal amount the whole length of the solid angle. Sometimes 
there was hardly any in these angles. In the base there was 
always a considerable quantity. The end or mouth of the cell 
was always edged round with a rim composed chiefly of this 
red matter, which I could not dissolve eitner in alcohol, spirit 
of turpentine, sulphuric ether^ or caustic alkaline ley — whether 
these reagents were exhibited cold, and the cells with red matter 
macerated in them, or were heated even to boiling, and the 
cells with red matter stirred in them. 

The first thing that was striking in these experiments was the 
closeness with wich the film adhered to the wax. It defended 
it from the action of the solvents, and even for a time from that 
of the heat, at least it prevented the wax from melting for a 
considerable time; and it thus happened that long after the 
liquid had attained a temperature higher than that of melting wax 
the comb retained its form, and the cells continued to adhere. 

The second TemoxksbXe circumstance was the perfect stretching 
of the film all round the wax cell of which it nad assumed the 
figure. There never was found the least wrinkle or laxity. 
Each film was tensely stretched in all its parts. 

Thirdly* There was no interval whatever in any part. The 
whole of each cell was one entire piece of film, going all round 
the prism, and all through the pyramid, without any breach, 
and without any suture or joining. At first it seemed possible 
that the red matter might be a cement, or might cover the 
joinings, or conceal an interval ; but on scraping it ofi*, as well 
as examining parts where it never had been, this suspicion was 
ascertained to be groundless. 

Fourthly* The red matter was not merely spread on the 
first or innermost cell, the one next the wax, but was by innu- 
merable trials found to be indifferently applied to all the films, as 
well to the fifth and sixth as to the first and second. 

Fifthly* The red matter always when examined appeared to 
be on the outside of the film ; for there was constantly seen a film 
on the concave side between the eye and the red matter. It 
must therefore, have adhered to the film spun over it, and come 
off from the one it was plastered on. 

Sixthly* The red matter, though very irregularly spread on the 
solid angles of the prism, and on the plates of the base, and on 
the upper part especially of the solid angles, that is, at the mouth, 
and near to and adjoining the dark coloured rim of the cell, 
seemed in any given cell to be at the same parts of each of the 
films which lined it. For when the side of a hexagon of m^y 
films was cut; through,, so as to stretch out the sides of the prism 
into one^ plane, the red matter was always observed in defined 
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patts; sBowjig tbat where it was wanting in one film, it was 
also wanting in the other six or seven. The appearance was 
of this kind when the rim was cut off at the one end and the 
rhomboidal base at the other. 



The base seems on a superficial inspection an exception to 
this observation, inasmuch as in cells which have had many 
broods it is of a uniformly dark purple and almost black colour 
on the outside and perfectly opaque, while each of the films of 
which it is formed is transparent, except in certain parts, so that 
it might be supposed that the dark parts of one were opposite 
to the transparent parts of the others. But a closer exfimina- 
tion shows that the red matter in these bases, as well as in the 
wails, is distributed in tho same manner in each of those of 
which the whole mass is composed, and that it is the diminution 
of their size which causes the appearance just adverted to. 
Thus, the first, or innermost, the one next the wax, has a con- 
siderable space wholly free from red matter, but the dihedral 
angles are more or less lined with it, and the breadth of the 
red matter is greatest at the solid angle which the rhombuses 
make with the walls of the cell, and is very scanty indeed at the 
central trihedral angle made by the three rhombuses where it is 
probably not spread at all on the same side, but has the appear- 
ance of colour from the depth of that which is laid on the oppo- 
site sides. There is, however, a sensible proportional increase 
in the quantity of red in the smaller and inner- 
most films, it probably increases gradually in 
each after the first or waxen cell. It tapers in 
this way. The other films are covered in tho 
same places *, but as the quantity of red matter 
does not diminish, but rather increases, the whole 
base is gradually contracted, till in the sixth or 
seventh there is hardly any transparent part at all. But it 
thus appears that the matter is applied nearly alike in each. 

Seventhly, The films are quite unaffected by maceration, or 
even boiling in alcohol, oil of turpentine, ether, or caustic pot- 
ash. But tiie red matter seems to be more or less dissolved in 
all these substances. By stirring in it, the dark colouifed cells 
give to spirit of turpentine a light yellow or golden tinge. By 
5)ngcf maceration, and especially by boiling, alcohol and ether 
are likewise taiped, though not so deeply. It is probable that 
longer mace^d^n and boiling in any of these liquids would 
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dissolve the whole colouring matter of the red suhst^ce. Boil- 
ing in caustic potash conveits it into a brown pigmenty and 
seems to act upon the substance itself, as well as the colouring 
matter; but nothing, affects the films. 

Lastly. A film of *the same substance, transparent, but con- 
siderably thicker, was found to line the cell of the queen bee. 
The red matter here was more equally diffused over its surface 
in clouds and streaks, there being no angles at all to line with 
it. The film assumed the pear or flask^like shape of the wax ; 
but a very remarkable fact was observed — the film was not 
always in the inside ; it sometimes lay embedded in the wax, at 
least a layer of wax was laid over it of a sensible thickness, in- 
deed considerably thicker than some plates of the common cell, 
and in one or two specimens it was much thicker. In case a 
thinner layer of wax might be in like manner spread on each film 
of the common cells as the red matter was, great pains were 
taken to ascertain this by examining the older cells, which had 
been separated by boiling in water so as not to dissolve the 
wax ; and there seemed every reason for believing that no wax 
existed between the eye and the film, that is on the inside of 
the innermost film, in any but tbe cell of the queen bee. . No 
queen bee’s cell was observed to have more than a single film 
even in the oldest comb, where there were six and more succes- 
sions of films in the other cells. But the examination of these 
large cells should be more fully gone into, and they should be 
compared as to tbeir* lining, with the cells, made out of three 
common ones when a queen is lost and her place supplied, 

Tbe formation of these films is plainly deserving of much 
greater attention than has ever been given to it. Neither the 
observations of Maraldi, nor those of Reaumur, nor even of 
Huber, are full and satisfactory upon this subject. They speak 
of the worm lining and carpeting the cell in spinning, or rather 
weaving, the cocoon, and yet they also speak of its en^osing 
itself in the cocoon, as if it spun and wove a web which covered 
its body^ and in the inside of which it underwent its transforma- 
tion. Rut in the meantinie there are certain things established 
by the foregoing observations which seem to deserve attention. 

The process must be conducted in one of two ways — either by 
the worm forming a cocoon round itself, and of an oblong figure 
inside sufficient to contain it when it changes its position from a 
coil peiyendicular to the axis of the cell, into an oblong worm 
placed in the axis — or by the worm lining the walls of tne cell, 
as Huber has in one or two places described it, though his de- 
scription is imperfect, and he does not seem to have watehed 
the whole operation. In the former case the cocoon, originally 
made somewhat of the shape of the worm, must afterwards be 
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applied by it or by the chrysalis so as to line and adhere to the 
w^s ; — the latter case the walls are Med at first by^ the act 
of the wea^g or spinning. Let us observe the difficulties 
attending both these hypotheses, and the* inferences to which 
they lead — inferences, m either case, as extraordinary, to say 
the least, as anything observed in the economy of this insect. 

1. K the cocoon is formed loose and round, then when the trans- 
formation takes place the pupa must press against every part of 
the cell, so as to apply the mm all round, and equally in every 
part. The wax may seize and retain the first film, which may 
be origmally moist ; or some propolis, being spread by the bees 
over the walls, may, with the agglutinating substance of the 
film itself, retain the film applied. That the immature animal 
itself should be able to do this is not more extraordinary than 
that it should be able to spin the film. 

But the extraordinary part is the perfect adaptation of the 
cocoon to the cell. There is no wrinkle whatever; it fits exactly. 


in every part, both the planes and the dihedral angles and the 
trihedral angles. The extreme fineness of the texture may 
facilitate its fitting so many different shapes; but how is the 
size sufficient, and not at all more than sufficient, in any one 
place ? Let us consider what the size must be in order to fit 
the different parts of the cell exactly. Take the base, and cut 
it by a plane at right angles to the axis of the cell, and passing 
through the acute angles of the rhombuses ; this will cut off the 
pyramidal part of the base, and leave the test of it composed of 
half the rhombuses and the six triangles. Then cut the prism by 
another plane parallel to the former, and passing through the 
obtuse angles of the rhombuses ; and cut the pnsm by a third 
parallel plane, at the distance from the second of the altitude of 
the pyramid above the extremity of the prism ; the three planes 
• are equidistant, and cut the cell so as to leave three equal 
lengths. A B, E r, G h, being the three planes, and o p 
equal to the altitudes of the apex Q 
above b a, q s, the axis, is divided 
a/ \* into three equal parts by the planes 

A B ^ ^ ^ ^ Observe, then, the 

^ ^ breadth which the cocoon must have 

“ r b in the length, Q o, from its termi- 

Q nation in the bottom of the cellQ. 

« * The three intervals, or lengths, are 

in the common cell about one-tenth 
of the whole depth each. But the 
surfaces of the cell comprehended 
between the planes are of very different extents. The 
pyramidal Q B T, Ls 8*03 square. lines; the next part, 
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T c P rf B) is 5*05 ; and the hexagonal part, oi> e 4*04. 
Yet the cocoon must have been so spun as to have the size 
of the web vary in these proportions. For the first half line 
wound along its axilj the web must have been made so as to 
have six breadths to one lenfi^h, for the next half line ten 
breadths, and for the next half line eight breadths. Let any 
one consider what difficulty there would be in making a bag of 
cloth which should thus vary in its dimensions at difi’erent parts. 

But that is the least part of the difficulty overcome by the 
bee ; for the extent of the web which they make (tliat is, which 
their grubs make) in proportion to its length, does not vary at 
definite points ; there are not, for example, two precise propor- 
tions, one for the part of the cocoon answermg to the pyramid 
Q R T, and one for the part which is to line the other part of 
the base between the pyramid and the prism, t c p d r. The 
proportions vary at every one of the innumerable points between 
the apex of the pyramid and the obtuse angle P of the rhombs 
where the hexagonal prism begins. At each point beginning 
from the apex, there is an increase in the extent of web required 
until we reach the acute angles r and t of the rhombus. There 
is then an increase from the acute angle till we reach the obtuse 
angle p, when the extent of the web is the greatest ; and during 
all the rest of the web, which is to line d c d c, its length round 
the hexagon remains the same, that is, all throughout the hexa- 
gonal prism. Moreover the increase does not take place equally ; 
the periphery of the cell to be lined does not increase in the 
proportion of the distance of each ring or infinitely small section 
of the surface from the apex Q along the axis of the cell. From 
the apex Q to the acute angles t, r, the periphery increases at 
the distance along the axis from the apex (being equal to 6 Vfi 
of that distance). But from the acute to the obtuse angle it in- 
creases much less rapidly, being equal to 3 (4 — 2 V6) of 

that distance along the axis, together with three times the longer 
diagonal of the rhombs ; so that while the periphery is increasing 
fourfold firom t, half the distance between the apex and acute 
angles to the acute angles, it is only increasing m the propor- 
tion of five to two in an equal distance fi’om the acute to the 
obtuse angle, that is, from the point u in the axis corresponding 
with 0 , to a point on that axis corresponding with p.* 

If we only consider what extreme complicacy and difficulty 
there would be in forming a cocoon which should thus increase 
at evei^ hair’sbreadth, and increase in a ratio varying at differ- 
ent points, and should, on reaching its maximum size, continue 
afterwards stationary in dimensions, we shall be convinced how 


Neither < nor w can he seen in the figure, being in the axis. 
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insuperable tbe difficulties of the workmanship would be to any 
artist ever so expert or careful. But even this is not all — for 
p the web is to be afterwards, by the supposition, applied to 
the drcumsciibed walls, the extent of thei curved surface of the 

t' 



cocoon inscribed, must be less than that of the surfkce which it 
is afterwards to line, if that curve is wholly concave to the axis, 
in other words, if it have no points of contrary flexure. In 
order, therefore, that it may be exactly equal to the walls which 
it is to fit exactly, the cocoon must be of a form wholly difiercnt 
from that of the worm that made it. It must be concave at 
some points and convex at others to the worm ; it must be 
loose and bag, as it were, and the progress of its bagging or 
being loose must vary at every point in order that, when applied 
to the walls, it may exactly fit them at every part, from the apex 
to the obtuse angles of the rhombus, and afterwards be uniform 
to the end of the prism. Instead of being as in figure 4, where 
the worm is represented qnder the bag by a vertical section, it 
must be as in figure 5, where the shaded parts represent the 
doubled parts answering to a and h of the transverse or horizon- 
tal section (fig. 3), the circle being thus the insect, and the 
line the web. The performance of such a work by the worm 
appea?^ scarcely conceivable. Astonishing as the known and 
ascertained works of the perfect insect are, this would sm^ass 
them in a proportion that might almost be called infinite, 

2. These considerations, and the observations of naturalists, 
as far as they go, lead ns to adopt, almost of necessity, the 
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second inference, that tl ^ applies the cocoon as it is made 
directly to the walls. -ns case we get rid entirely of the 
former difficulty. operation is certainly much naore easy 

of formii^ ^jon the walls. That it is executed with 

pe >cision, is, however, no less true. There 

IS ^ found, and there is no part thicker than 

tl t one layer is applied everywhere ; and the 

V .urately where it has begun as always to leave 

0 nd to that point, without ever going again 

0 ^round for half a hair’sbreadth. The material 

1 tiuarkable. A very high magnifying power shows 
1. uS, or separate pieces of any kind ; in the great bulk of 
th Ature it is for the most part solid and perfectly transparent. 
There are interspersed irregularly a few fibres, but it should 
seem as if the whole was a mucilage spread over the walls, 
rather then any web woven of threads. But though the diffi- 
culties attending the other theory are nt)t found in this, it has 
difficulties of a diderent kind and exceedingly startling. 

The first that strikes us immediately is the use of the cocoon 
formed on the waxen walls. The cell was already made, and of 
the required form and dimensions, in which the worm could be 
lodged, and grow, and undergo its transformation to the chry- 
salis, or fix)m the chrysalis to the bee. How was the lining it 
with the film to assist the process ? If the cocoon had been of 
another form, and wrapt round the worm, it might have served 
some such purpose of covering or support as cocopns generally 
do to the worm, and afterwards to the pupa; but here the 
cocoon exactly fits the cell, and in nowise alters its form ; and 
by only an exceedingly small quantity its capacity. Still it is 
possible that the film may better suit the worm than the walls, 
or rather may better suit the w^orra when grown, and the chry- 
salis, for the worm was on the bare wax during the first ten or 
twelve days, and until it made the cocoon. But then, how are 
the second, and the subsequent cocoons, to be accounted for ? 
The cell had been lined already completely with film, and the 
additional lining could add nothing to the advantage, whatever 
it was, which the first lining gave t|ie worm and the chrysalis. 
If two linings were nec;essaiy for the secon^ worm and pupa, 
how did the first do with one? and so of the third and all the 
subsequent broods. Indeed, when manjjr come to be accumu- 
lated, there is a positive detriment occasioned by the cells being 
contracted. 

Now this difficulty cannot be got over by saying that the same 
kind of anomaly occurs in other cases ; for it will be found that 
there hiis as yet been observed no second instance of it, and 
that the resemblances are wholly imaginary. The only appear- 
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ance of anytliinff like this opei.. in those cases where an 
instinct manifestly given for the accu. "^shment of certain pur- 
poses, leads to acts which are fruitless ->‘sequence of some 


apparent mistake on the part of the am. ^ the fly, 

mistaking the flower for carrion, lays its i he 

calyx whose smell had attracted it. But is 

very different ; for we have here not an ai i- 

stant and regular action of the insect, and in y 

of cases, with a total failure, nay rather \ it 


results. For one film or cocoon that is spun t 
pose of shielding the grub from the wax of the ccx k 

are spun one within the other to no kind of purpose, bv / 
to the loss of space, and yet the instinct which leads is 
operation, is that of saving wax and work, because it is that 
instinct which makes the bees always prefer breeding in combs 
already used, and therefore lined with film wherever a brood 
has been, to building new combs of virgin wax. Even if we 
suppose there were only two broods on an average in each cell, 
which is certainly much below the truth, the instinctive opera- 
tion would be misplaced, and fiul as often as it succeeded. This 
is assuredly a strange kind of instinct, considering that certainty, 
almost infallibility, is the characteristic of the operation in all 
other cases, and that wherever a failure is found, there seems 
an exception to an otherwise general rule. No other operation 
of any animal can be cited which fails as a general fact, either 
oflener than it succeeds, or even as often. To make the thing 
still more extraordinary, the fact is observecl in the operations 
of an animal the model of perfection beyond all others in its 
instinctive faculties. 

We are thus driven to the conclusion that some hidden use 
exists to which the cocoon is subservient. When the queen 
bee finds a worm or an egg in any cell, she never lays another 
egg there. When the nursing bees find liquor deposited in the 
bottom round the egg, they pour in no more. Why should 
the worm make a cocoon when it finds the cell already lined 
with film ? Nor can any distinction be taken between the work 
and the faculties of the worm and those of the grown insect ; 
first, because tie worm, on any supposition, is endowed with 
perfect instinct; and, next, because the adult bee aids in the 
operation by lining the angles of the hexagon with the red 
matter, and does so each time a film is spun. This difliculty is 
at once got over if we suppose that, like other gipbs, it spins 
the cocoon round itself as a covering, and septate from the 
walls of the cell. But then we get into all the “"hxtreme : diffi- 
culties pointed out already as to the spinning a|bose web which 
shall fit every part of the cavity without a blapk or a wrinkle. 
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There seems then no way of avoiding both difficulties, except 
by supposing that new made film has qualities different from 
Old, and that these are in some way genial to the worm and the 
chrysalis. This is barely supposable. We cannot suppose that 
a contact with the red matter is necessary for the growth of the 
grub ; for that matter being deposited on the mside of the 
earlier film, and adhering to the subsequent film, seems to coat 
its outside, but in fact never can be in contact with either the 
worm or the chrysalis, inasmuch as it never is laid on before the 
bee is fully formed, and has left the cell. The supposition now 
made of the peculiar qualities of new film is no doubt gratuitous, 
but there seems no otlier escape from the pressure of the diffi- 
culty with which the facts surround us. 


Tlie attention which has been paid at various times to the 
structure and habits of the bee is one of the most remarkable 
circumstances in the history of science. The ancients studied 
it mth unusual minuteness, although being, generally speaking, 
indifierent observers of fact, they made but little progress in 
discovering the singular economy of this insect. Of the obser- 
vations of Aristomachus, who spent sixty years, it is said, in 
studying the subject, we know nothing, nor of those which were 
made by Philissus, who passed his life in the woods for the pur- 
pose of examining this insect’s habits ; but Pliny informs us that 
both of them wrote works upon it. Aristotle’s three chapters 
on bees and wasps’*^ contain little more than the ordinary obser- 
vations, mixed up with an unusual portion of vulgar and even 
gross errors. How much he attended to the subject is, how- 
ever, mmiifest from the extent of the first of these chapters, 
which is of great length. Some mathematical writers, particu- 
larly Pappus, studied the form of the cells, and established one 
or two of the fundamental propositions respecting the economy 
of labour and wax resulting from the plan of the structure. 

The application of modern naturalists to the inquiry is to be 
dated from the beginning of the eighteenth ccntu^, when 
Maraldi examined it with his accustomed care, and Keaumur 
afterwards, as we have seen, carried his investigations much 
farther. The interest of the subject seemed to Increase with 
the progress made in these inquiries ; and about year 1765 
a society was formed at Little Bautzen^ in Upper Lttsatia, whose 
sole object was the study of bees. It was formed under the 
patronage of the Elector of Saxony. The celebrated Schirach 
was one of its original members ; and soon after its establish- 

* Hist. An., lib. ix., cap. 40, 41, 42. 
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ment lie made Ws famous discovery of tlie power which the 
Iwea have to supply the loss of their queen by forming a large 
cell out of three common ones, and feemng the grub of a worker 
upon royal jelly; a discover}' so startling to naturalists, that 
Bonnet, in 1769, earnestly urged the Society not to lower its 
credit by countenancing such a wild error, which he regarded 
as repugnant to all we know of the habits of insects ; admitting, 
however, that he should not be so incredulous of any observe* 
tions tending to prove the propagation of the race by the queen 
bee without any co-operation of a male,* a notion since shown 
by Huber to be wholly chimerical. In 1771 a second institu- 
tion, with the same limited object, was founded at Lauter, 
under the Elector Palatine’s patronage, and of this Ricm, 
scarcely less known in this branch of science than Schirach, was 
a member. 

The greatest progress, however, was afterwards made by 
Huber, whose discoveries, especiaby of the queen bee’s mode of 
impregnation, the slaughter of the drones or males, and the 
mode of working, have justly gained liim a veiy high place 
among naturalists. Nor are his discoveries of the secretion of 
wax from saccharine matter, the nature of propolis, and the 
preparation of wax for building, to be reckoned less imporiant. 
To these truths the way had been led by John Hunter, whose 
vigorous and oripiial genius never was directed to the cultiva- 
tion of any subject without reaping a harvest of discovery. 
Since the time of Hunter and Huber no progress has been made 
in this branch of knowledge. For we have shown that the sup- 
posed discovery of Barclay is wholly without foundation ; and 
the attempts made by some mathematical reasoners to 
doubt upon the result of former investigations have been also 
proved to be signal fiiilures. 

• CEuvres, x., 100, lOL 
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FOSSIL OSTEOLOGY. 

The great work of Cuvier stands among those rare 
monuments of human genius and labour, of which each 
department of exertion can scarcely ever furnish more 
than one, eminent therefore above all the other efforts 
made in the same kind. In the stricter sciences the 
‘ Principia’ of Newton, and in later times its continual 
tion and extension in La Place’s ‘ Mecanique Celeste,' 
— ^in intellectual philosophy, Locke’s celebrated work, — 
in oratory, Demosthenes, — ^in poetry, Homer,* — Cleave 
all competitors behind by the common consent of man- 
kind ; and Cuvier’s ‘ Researches on Fossil Osteology ’ 
will probably be reckoned to prefer an equal claim to 
distinction among the works on Comparative Anatomy. 
That this great performance deserves to be attentively 
studied there can be no doubt. But as its bulk, in 
seven quarto volumes, may be apt to scare many 
readers, there may be some use in givings a general 
account of the progress of the author’s inquiries, and of 

* If English law were not a local learning merely, Feame’s work on 
Contingent Remainders would perhaps deserve to be thus ranked. In the 
eloquence of the pulpit, Hall cornea nearer Massillon than either Cicero 
does, or uEschines, to Bemosthenes. 
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the principal results to which they led him, and more 
particularly in showiag their ap|>licatioa to Natural. 
Theology. • 

Long before his attention was called to the remains 
of animals found in various strata of the wth, in more 
superficial situations, in crevices of rockC a®td in caves, 
he had, fortunately for science, been a skilful proficient 
in anatomy, both human and comparative. But the 
first steps of his inquiries concerning those fossil remains 
showed him how much he had yet to do before he could 
implicitly trust the received accounts of the animal 
structures. As regards the human subject, for obvious 
reasons, the knowledge possessed, and which the ordi- 
nary works of anatomy contain, is accurate enough and 
sufficiently minute. But it is far otherwise with the 
structure of other animals, and especially as regards 
their Osteology. Of this Cuvier found so many in- 
stances, that he began his investigations with examining 
minutely and thoroughly the bones of all those species 
which, or the resemblance of which, are supposed to. 
have furnished the materials of the great deposits of 
fossil bones so abundant in almost every part of our 
globe. This, then, was the course which he invariably 
pursued; and he never attempted to draw any in- 
ferences respecting the fossil animal, until he had ac- 
curately ascertained the whole Osteology of the living 
species. There was obviously no other way of exclud- 
ing mere fancy and gratuitous assumption from the ; 
inquiry, and making the science, of which he was really 
to lay the very foundation, one of pure reasoning 
from actual observation, in other words, one strict 
induction. ; 

In the course of his work there are to b$ found 
striking examples of the mistakes into which former 
inquirers had been led by neglecting this precaution. 
Partly by relying on incorrect, though generally 
reedyed, descriptions, — partly by undei^valuing the 
requisite comparisons of the fossil with the known 
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bones, — ^partly, no, doubt, by giving loose to fancy, 
observing the remains discovet^M with the bias of a* 
preconceived opinion, and making the fact bend to a 
theory — authors had committed the most grievous 
errors, hastened to conclusions wholly unwarranted by 
the facts, and often drawn inferences which the facts 
themselves negatived instead of supporting. Thus 
Faujas de St. Fond, a geologist of great learning and 
experience, but who had upon a very scanty foundation 
erected a dogma, that all the fossil remains belonging 
to animals still found alive in different parts of the 
earth, and set himself to deny the novelty of all the 
fossil species of unknown animals, conceived that he 
had at length himself found among those remains two 
animals which, if they still existed at all, could only be 
found in the interior and remote parts of India. ^ Of 
these supposed discoveries he published the drawings, 
representing two fossil heads. But Cuvier, upon ex- 
amination, found one of them to be exactly the auroch 
or bison, and the other the common ox.* A more 
skilful naturalist, Daubenton, describes three sets of 
fossil teeth, in the King of France's cabinet, as belong- 
ing to the hippopotamus; and upon examination two 
of these sets are found to be teeth of two new and un- 
known animals,t and the third alone those of the river 
horse ; and Camper, one of the greatest anatomists of 
. his age, fell into a similar error. Upon the discivery 
of some fossil bones in the Duchy of Gotha, there was 
a general belief that they were some lusus naturae, and 
several medical men wrote tracts to prove it. But a 
nearer inspection proved them to be elephant's bones. J 
The town of Lucern took in earlier times for the sup- 
porters to its arms a giant, from the opinion pronounced 
by a very celebrated physician (Felix Plata), that the 
bones discovered in that canton were human and 
gigantic, though Blumenbach afterwards examined 

• R^sherclies, vol. Iv., p. 108. f Ib,, vol. i., p. 306. 

i lb., D. 120. 
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them, and found they belonged to the elephant. 
J'inally, Scheutzer maintained that there were remains 
in ditferent places of men who had perished in the 
general deluge, and supported his opinion by several 
instances to which he referred, IJpon examination 
these have proved to be none of them human bones ; 
but one set are those of a water salamander, while 
another belong to a newly discovered animal still 
less resembling our species, being something between 
a lizard and a hsh.* When professional anatomists and 
professed naturalists could fall into such mistaltes as 
these, there is little wonder that a statesman like Mr. 
Jefferson, however illustrious for higher qualities, should 
commit a similar blunder. He drew from the fossil 
bones discovered by General Washington near his seat 
in Virginia, and to which his attention was directed by 
that great man, the conclusion that they belonged to 
an enormous carnivorous animal, which he named the 
Megalonyx. Cuvier, from a more correct examination, 
showed the creature to have been a sloth of large di- 
mensions, and which fed wholly upon the roots of pants. 

If these examples, and they might be very greatly 
multiplied, evince the necessity of a cautious examina- 
tion, and of a previous attention to the Osteology of 
animals with which we are fully acquainted, the success 
of Cuvier’s inquiries also shows that, with due care and 
circuithspection, the reward of the inquirer is sure. The 
connexion between the different parts of the animal 
frame is so fixed and certain, and the species run so 
little into one another, that it requires but a small por- 
tion of any animal’s remains to indicate its nati^ji, and 
ascertain the class to which it belongs, Eacff small 
portion, so it be superficial, of bone — each littie bony 
eminence — ^has its distinctive character in each Ipedtes ; 
and from one of these, or sometimes from a piece of 
h(^, or of hoof, or a tooth, the whole anfiaal may be 

' . ■ ' ' ■ ii 

* Eecherches, voL v., pp. 483 and 461. 
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determined. “ If,” says Cuvier, you have but the 
extremity of a bone well preserved, you may by atten- 
tion, consideration^ and the aid of the resources which 
analogy furnishes to skill, determine ail the rest quite 
as well as if you had the entire skeleton submitted to 
you.”’*^ Before placing entire reliance on such an in- 
duction, this great observer tried many experiments on 
fragments of the bones of known animals, and with a 
success so unvaried as gave him naturally implicit con- 
fidence in his method when he came to examine Fossil 
Remains. 

Among those he discovered a number of animals 
wholly unknown, and of which no individuals have ex- 
isted since the period when the authentic history of our 
globe and its mhabitants has been recorded. Out of 
the 150 which he investigated about 90 were either 
of new orders, or of new genera, or new species of 
genera still living on the earth. Consider, in respect 
to genera, there were in the 49 unknown species, 27 
which belonged to unknown genera, and these genera 
amounted to seven. Of the remaining 22, 16 belonged 
to known genera, or sub-genera ; the total number of 
genera and sub-genera, to which he could reduce the 
whole of his fossil species, known or unknown, being 
36. It must, however, be added, that it is very possible 
the remaining 60 also may be of new species ; for as he 
only had the bones to examine, it does by no fiaeans 
follow that the living animal did not differ as much from 
the ones which have the same Osteology, as the mule, 
or the ass, or the zebra do from the horse, the jackall 
from the dog, or the wolf from the fox ; for the skele- 
tons of a zetoa, an ass, and a horse, present the same 
appearance to the osteologist ; so do those of the jack- 
all, the dog, the fox, and the wolf ; and yet the same 
bones clothed with muscle, cartilage, slcin, and hair, 
are both to the common observer and to the naturalist 

• Recherclm^ voi i., p. 62 . — ^We have used the expression skeleton ; the 
author says animal, but manifestly, from what follows, this is incorrect. 
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animals of a different species or subdivkion. This con- 
sideration is to be taken into the account as a deduction 
or abatement from the certainty which attends these 
researches ; the certainty is only within certain limits ; 
the fossil animals which now appear to resemble one 
another, because their Osteology is the same, may have 
differed widely when living; those which appear to 
have been of the same class with other animals that yet 
people the earth, may yet have been extremely different; 
and those which now seem to bo in certain particulars 
different from any we or our predecessors have ever 
known, may differ from all that live or have lived on 
the earth we now inhabit, in many particulars far more 
striking than the varieties which their bony remains 
present to the osteologist-s eye.^ 

The situations in which those remains were found, 
and are still to be met with in greater or less abundance, 
are various ; but they may be reduced to three classes 
in one respect and to four in another : to three, if we 
regard only the kind of place where the bones arc 
coflected and found, in other words, their mineral 
matrix ; to four, if we regard the periods at which the 
earthy formations were effected, and the bones of 
animals living then, or immediately before, were de- 
posited. In the former point of view, the remains arc 
found either, first, imbedded in strata, at greater or 
less depth, and of various kinds, and at various inclina- 
tions — or, secondly, mixed together, and with earthy 
matter, in caves, and in rents or fissures or breaches 
formed in rocks; — or, thirdly, scattered more spar- 
ingly, and as it were solitarily in alluvial soil, or super- 
ficial detritus, in portions of the earth, apparently while 
it wore its present form, and was peopled by all or 
most of its present inhabitants. In the latter, and the 
more jgnportant point of view, those remains are either 
found, fo the beds which were deposited % the 

* Mr. C. once or twice adverts to this consideration ; bat he cortfidnlj does 
nqt tHng it so prominenMy forward as would have been de^able. 
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waters of a world before the existence of either human 
beings or the greater number of living gen<^ra of 
animals — ^as in the copper slate of Thuringia, the lias 
of England, the clay of Honfleur, and the chalk — ^in 
these strata the remains of reptiles are found with ex- 
tinct species of marine shells, but no vertebrated animal 
higher than fishes ; or, secondly ^ in the strata deposited 
by the sea, after it had destroyed the first races, and 
covered the land they lived upon, — and in these beds, 
which at Paris lie on the chalk, are to be found only 
animals now extinct, and of which most of the genera 
and all the species diifer from any we now see ; — or, 
thirdly, in the strata deposited by the sea, or in fresh 
water lakes, — and in these later tertiary beds are to be 
found animals now unknown, but resembling the present 
races, being different species of the same genera, or 
apparently of families still living, but not now inhabit- 
ing the same countries,' or living under the same 
climates ; — or, fourthly, in places where rivers, lakes, 
morasses, turi-bogs, have buried the remains of existing 
species ; and as these changes of a limited extent have 
liappened to the globe, constituted as it still is, those 
animals appear to have been for the most part identical 
with the animals which we still see alive in various parts 
of the world, at least as far as their skeletons can tell. 

Paris is the centre of a most extraordinary geological 
district. It is a basin of twenty leagues, between fifty 
and sixty English miles, in diameter, extending in a 
very irregular form from the Oise near Compiegne on 
the north, to the Canal de Lory, beyond Fontainebleau 
on the south, and from Mantes on the Seine upon the 
west, to Montmirail on the east ; comprehending within 
its circuit the towns of Paris, Versailles, Fontainebleau, , 
Estampes, Meaux, Melun, Senlis, Nangis, and coming 
close to Soissons, Gisors, Beauvais, Montereau on the 
Tonne, Nogent on the Seine, and Conde ; but not 
being continuous within these limits, for it is frequently 
cut off in islands, and everywhere towards the outline 
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deeply indented with bays. This vast basin consists of 
six different formations^ in part calcareous, but in some 
of which gypsum is so plentiful, that the quarries dug 
in it , go by the common name of the Plaster of Paris 
quarries, and indeed gypsum has derived its common 
name from these. The lowest bed upon the chalk is 
composed of plastic clay, and it has covered both the 
plains and the caves of the district. This bed is full of 
fossil remains, very many of them belonging to un- 
known animals, and it also contains fragments of rock, 
which have come from a great distance. Above tliis 
bed is a layer of gritty limestone and shelly grit, of 
salt-water formation. Then come in succession siliceous 
limestone, fresh water gypsmn, and sand and grit with- 
out shells. The fourth formation is, sandy, and of 
marine origin. The fifth has fresh water remains and 
animals. The disposition of the land around and form- 
ing this basin wears in all respects the appearance 
of having been broken in upon and hollowed out by 
a prodigious irruption of water from the south-uast. 
Considerable corrections have since been made, espe- 
cially as regards the second and third of these forma- 
tions of Cuvier. 

It appears that the base or bottom of the Paris 
Basin must have been originally covered with the sea. 
Different parts of the ground were then covered with 
fresh water lakes, from which gypsum and marl were 
deposited, filled with the bones of animals that lived on 
their banks or in their idands, and died in the course 
of nature. After this deposition, the sea again occupied 
the ground, and deposited sand mixed with shells; and 
when it left the land dry for the last time, there were 
for a long while ponds and marshes over the greater 
part df the surface, which thus became covered with 
strata containing fresh water shells, the base ol those 
strata Consisting of a peculiar stone found iu fresh 
water, imd occurring in many parts of Fi^ce. The 
fossil remains in this great basin exhibit Kttle variety 
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of families; -and the vegetable remains show that the 
plants were confined to palms and a few others now 
unknown in Europe. As the great continents, which 
oifer a free communication throughout, are inh|bited 
by a great variety of animals, while New Holland and 
the other islands in the South Seas have only a very 
few, and these almost all of the same family, we may 
conclude that the land forming the Paris Basin was 
originally surrounded by the sea. 

The deposits iii the rents or fissures of the strata 
may now be briefly mentioned, and they present a very 
singular subject of contemplation. They are found all 
around the Mediterranean, at Gibraltar, Cette, Antibes, 
Nice, Pisa; in Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica; at the 
extremity of the kingdom of Naples ; on the coast of 
Dalmatia ; and in the island of Cerigo. The body of 
the deposit is calcareous, and of the same kind in all 
these gaps or fissures. The same, or nearly the same, 
bones are everywhere found imbedded in it ; they are 
chiefly the bones of ruminating animals; and beside 
those of oxen and deer, there are found those of 
rodents, a kind of tortoise, and two carnivorous animals. 
In these fissures there are many land but no sea shells ; 
and the matter that fills them is unconnected with other 
strata. It follows from the first fact that they must 
have been consolidated before, and at the time when, 
the sea came over those countries and deposited shell- 
fish in the other strata ; and from the second fact it 
follows that they must have been formed when the 
rocks, in the rents of which they are found, were 
already formed and dry. Hence these fissure deposits 
are modern compared to the strata which were formed 
at the bottom of the sea and of lakes. Nor does any 
operation now going on upon our globe bear the least 
resemblance, in Cuvier’s judgment, to that by which 
those deposits must have been made. Upon this, how- 
ever, great controversy has arisen among his successors. 

It was necessary that we should shortly advert to 
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the places where, for the most part, these fhssil remains 
are found ; in doing so we have anticipated a few of the 
conclusions deduced from the consideration of the whole 
subject. We are now to see what results were afforded 
by Cuvier's careful examination of the remains, which 
he instituted after he had with equal care ascertained 
the exact Osteology of the living animals in each case 
where the fossil remains appeared to offer a resem- 
blance with existing tribes. 

The first part of Cuvier’s researches is occupied with 
the pdchydermatom* animals whose remains are found 
in alluvial deposits. 

The second part consists of two subdivisions — ^in one 
of which are given minutely the whole details of the 
Paris Basin — ^in the other subdivision the examination 
of the animal remains, beginning with the pachyder- 
matous, and then the others that accompany them, 
whether quadrupeds, reptiles, fishes, or birds. So that 
the Paris Basin is made the ground of this arrange- 
ment, and its Fossil Zoology is gone through without 
much regard to the general arrangement of the rest of 
the work. 

The third part is occupied with the ruminant 
animals, unless in so far as one of its subdivisions, 
treating of the gaps or fissures of the Mediterranean, 
also treats of the few other animals which are there 
found beside the ruminant. 

fourth pai t is occupied with carnivorous animals 
— the fifth with rodents — ^the sixth with toothless or 
dentate animals — ^the seventh with marine mammalia 
— the eighth and last, and perhaps the most interesting 
of the whole, with reptiles; including the anomalous 
species newly discovered, which partake of the nature 
at once of the reptile and fish or of the reptile and bird. 

As no arrangement is yet made of these fossil animals 
under any of the heads which we have stated, we are 

! * Animals witli thiik skins, as the elephant, horse, hog. 
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at liberty to adopt any order that may appear most 
convenient ; and we shall accordingly begin with those 
which at first appeared to resemble the Known species 
of the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and the elephant, 
and which a careless observer would unquestionably 
have confounded with these animals; but they were 
soon ascertained to be different. 

I. Of the fossil rhinoceros four distinct species have 
been found and they are all distinguishable from the 
four known kinds of rhinoceros — ^those of India, Java, 
Sumatra^ and the Cape. The fossil animal had a head 
both larger and narrower than the living kinds, and 
much larger in proportion to his body. He was also 
much lower, and a more creeping animal. He, for the 
most part, had either no incisive teeth or very small 
ones, but one species had these of a good size. One 
of the fossil species is distinguished from all the four 
known ones and from the other three fossil ones, by a 
still more marked peculiarity ; his nostrils are divided 
from each other not by a gristly or cartilaginous, but 
by a bony partition, whence the name of Tichorhinus\ 
has been given to him, the three others being termed 
Leptorhinus^X Incisivm, and Minutus, 

The grinding teeth of the Tichorhinus are also found 
to have a peculiarity which no other teeth either of 
any living or any fossil animal have. They are in- 
dented at the base in one of the ridges, after being 
worn down by use. Tliis, as well as the bony partition, 
affords, therefore, the means of discovering the species. 
The use of the partition apparently was to support the 
wemht of two large and heavy horns oia the nose. 

The history of the first of these species, the Ticho- 
rhinus, furnishes a remarkable example of the errors 
into which even able and expert observers may fall 
when they make more haste than good speed to reach 

* Of these there are now nine species, five having been discovered since 
Cuvier’s work. 

f From a waU. 


i From Ai^rafj slender. 
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a conclusion. A missionary named Campbell having 
sent home the head of a rhinoceros, being one of sever«3 
killed close by his residence, and well Known to have 
been so, Sir Everard Home compared it with a fossil 
head from Siberia, sent by the Emperor of Russia to 
Sir Joseph Banks ; and finding, as ne thought, that it 
was of the same species, he very rashly inferred that 
the position which affirms the existence of unknown 
animals among the fossil remains was much weakened 
by this supposed discovery. Cuvier made a more ac- 
curate comparison, and found that tlie Capo skull was 
materially different from the fossil one, but resembled 
the head of the existing species, which Sir Everard 
Home had also denied. The most remarkable omis- 
sion, however, of the latter was his never looking to 
see if there existed a bony partition between the nos- 
trils. Tliis Cuvier did, and found it cartilaginous and 
not bony. So that the most singular of the new and 
unknown fossil animals belonging to this class remained 
still a novelty, even if Sir Everard Home had been 
correct in all the comparative examinations which he 
ever did make ; and his conclusion of fact from that 
comparison, even if admitted to be well founded, had 
no bearing whatever upon the general position against 
which he had pointed it. 

The extraordinary fact of a portion of one of these 
ancient and lost animals’ muscular substance skin 
having been found, is further to be mentioi»eii|p In a 
block of ice on the banks of the Wilujii, a il^er of 
Siberia, there was discovered this huge mass'iof flesh, 
about the year 1770. It was found to hav#Iongish 
hair upon parts on which the existing rhinoceros lias 
only leather; consequently it must have lived in a 
colder climate than the present animal inhabits. But 
it appears to have been killed by some ^udden catas- 
trophe, and then to have been immediately frozen, else 
it Tfould have undergone decomposition like the other 
remains of which the bones alone are left. 
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There are two species of living elephants, the African 
and the Asiatic ; the former distinguished from the 
Matter chiefly by Ae length of his tusks, by a peculiar 
disposition of the enamel in the jaw teeth, and by never 
having been tamed, at least in modern times. The 
fossil elephant resembles the Asiatic species most, but 
differs in some material particulars. It has long tusks, 
sometimes exceeding nine feet in length ; the jaw teeth 
are differently set ; the under jaw of a different shape, 
as well as other bones ; and from the length of the 
socket bones of the tusks the trunk must have been 
also very different. These remains* are found in great 
abundance both in Europe and in America, in neither 
of which parts of the globe are there now any living 
elephants of any species produced. In the same strata 
and caves other animals are also found both of the 
known and extinct classes ; and occasionally shells also. 
The elephants’ bones are chiefly discovered on plains of 
no considerable elevation and near the banks of rivers. 
They never could have been transported by the sea 
over the mountains of Tartary, upwards of 20,000 feet 
in height, which separate Siberia Irom the parts of Asia 
where the elephant now flourishes. It must be added, 
that, beside those bones, a still more perfect specimen 
of the softer parts has been preserved by the action of 
cold than we have of the rhinoceros. In the same 
country, noar the mouth of the river Lena, a mass of 
ice was found in 1799 by a fisherman, which he could 
not break or move ; but in the course of the next sum- 
mer it partially melted, when it was* found to contain 
an entire elephant frozen. The neighbouring Tartars 
with their dogs, and afterwards the bears, destroyed 
the greater part of the flesh, but the skin and bones 
were saved. It was found to have hair, and even 
woolly hair or fur, upon different parts of the body. 
It must then have been calculated, like the animal of 


• There arc now known eight species of this fossil elephant. 
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the Wilujii, for living in a climate much colder than 
tliat of India or Africa, and, like that rhinoceros, it 
must have been frozen immediately after its death.. 
Its tusks were circular, and nine feet (near ten Eng- 
lish) long.- 

Of the hippopotamus,, two species^ have been found 
among the fossil bones, both so different from all living 
animms, that every one bone of each differs from any 
other known bone; so that even if an error should 
have been committed in connecting the different bones 
together, there must be not only two, but more than 
two, new species thus discovered. These animals 
abound in the great deposit of fossil bones in Tus- 
cany, in the valloy of the Arno, and at Brentford in 
Middlesex. There are two other fossil species, of 
Avhich, however, less is known ; one of these is very 
small, not larger than a common hog. 

Three pieces of a jaw-bone, with some fragments of 
teeth, have been found in Siberia; which upon ex- 
amination prove to have belonged to a singular spe- 
cies, resembling both the rhinoceros and the horse, 
and forming probably the link between these two ani- 
mals. The size is larger than the largest fossil rhino- 
ceros. The discoverer, Mr. Fischer, has named it 
the Elamwtherium,^ from the thin enamel plate 
which winds through the body of the tooth in a pecu- 
liar manner. 

But much more is known of a lost species which 
approaches the elephant, although differing in some 
important respects both from the living and the fossil 
elephant. The most remarkable difference in the 
Osteology is presented by the jaw teeth, which have 
the upper surface mamellated or studded with nipples ; 
from whence Cuvier named it the Mmtodon:^ When 
these tubercles are worn doWn by use, the surface of 

* Two more spedes have since been found, f thin plate. 

X Or Mastodoi^4 sometimes, but unnecessarily, rendered by 

Mastodonton: mamilla. 
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the tooth has a uniformly plane or uniformly concave 
surface. The structure of the vertebrae shows it to 
have been a weaker animal than the elephant; and 
the belly was considerably smaller. The lower part 
of the fore-leg was longer, and the upper joint shorter ; 
the shoulder one-ninth shorter too. The pelvis was 
more depressed ; the tibia and thigh bones materially 
thicker ; and the body a good deal longer in propor- 
tion to the height. As it fed upon vegetables, and had 
a short neck and feet unfit for living in the water, it 
must have had a trunk; and it also had tusks. It 
seems to have fed upon the softer parts of vegetables, 
and to have inhabited marshy ground. Six species* 
have been discovered of this ammal, chiefly differing 
from each other in the teeth ; and of these six two only 
are well known. The mastodon was long supposed to 
be peculiar to America, and was sometimes called the 
Ohio animal ; but there have since been found teeth in 
different parts of Europe, evidently belonging to the 
two better known species ; and the other four kinds 
are, to all appearance, European. 

In the same strata with the remains of elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and other animals both of extinct genera 
and species, are almost everywhere found the bones 
and teeth of horses, very nearly resembling those of 
the animal now so well and universally known. It yet 
happens that for want of due attention to a branch of 
anatomy more familiar to us than any except the 
human, naturalists have constantly fallen into error in 
examining fossil bones. Thus Lang, in his history of 
the figured stones of Switzerland, took a horse’s tooth 
for a hippopotamus’s ; and Aldrovandinus in one work 
describes teeth of that class as giants’, and in another 
as horses’ ; while several authors have confessed that 
they could not tell to what tribe such remains had 
belonged. Cuvier did not, therefore, deem himself 


• Fiv® more species have since been discovered. 
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released from the duty of fully examining the common 
horse’s osteolo^, merely because of the frequent and 
minute descriptions which had previously been given of 
it ; and his intimate acquaintance thereby obtained with 
the nature of every bone and tooth, enabled him 
to pronounce with confidence upon the existence of 
horses like our own among the unknown animals 
which inhabited the earth before the vast revolutions 
that changed both its surface and its inhabitants. He 
has, however, justly noted the fact that there is no 
distinguishing the bones of the horse, the ass, the 
mule, and the quagga; so that very possibly these 
remains may have belonged to any of those animals ; 
and very possibly also to none of them, but to some 
fifth species, now, with the mastodon and other con- 
temporary animals, extinct. The same remark is of 
course applicable to the bones of the hog and the 
wild boar, found occasionally among other fossil 
remains. 

The Tapir family in many important particulars re- 
sembles the rhinoceros ; and those are often found in 
the same tertiary strata with the rhinoceros, elephant, 
and mastodon, several species now wholly extinct, but 
allied to the tapir. Two of these must have been of 
prodi^ous size, the largest 18 feet (19|- English) long 
and 11 (nearly 12 English) high.* But there are other 
species, to the number of twelve at least, who^ size 
differs little from that of the tapir ; the bones are some- 
what different, however, and particularly the teeth, 
which, from the eminences or ridges upon them, Cuvier 
made the ground of the genus, to which he gave the 
name of Lopkiodon.’\ It is in different parts of France 
that all these species were first found : the smaller ones 
always in strata of fresh water shells, and in company 
with remains of either unknown land animals, or croco* 
diles and other river animals now found in hot climates ; 

* This better known, and is called the Dinotherium, 

t a tmall hill, eminence, or ridge. 
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and in several places the strata in which they occur, 
have been covered over^ after they had been deposited 
and their bed consolidated, with strata of an origin un- 
q^uestionably marine. By far the greater part of fossil 
remains, both those which have been already described, 
and those which we are afterwards to consider, have 
been found in sandy, or calcareous, or other earthy 
strata. But some few are also found in imperfect 
coal or lignite. In the part of the Appenines where 
that range meets the Alps there is a tertiary coal 
stratum, and in it have been found two new genera 
of pachydermatous animals, and a third in the fresh 
water deposit near Agen. Cuvier calls these Anthra- 
cotheria.* 

The general conclusion which is to be derived from 
the important branch of the inquiry of which we have 
been analyzing the resulting propositions, is partly zoo- 
logical and partly appertains to geology. The former 
portion of it is, that more than thirty kinds of land 
animals have left their fossil remains in the strata now 
forming dry land, but deposited under water ; that of 
these, seventeen or eighteen f are now extinct, and have 
been wholly unknown since the earth was peopled with 
its present inhabitants, six or seven being of a genus 
now unknown, the others being new species of Imowu 
genera ; that twelve or thirteen kinds have, as far us 
their hones are concerned, the appearance of having 
belonged to the species which still inhabit the globe, 
although their identity is far from certain, depending 
only upon the similanty of their skeletons ; and that 
animals of genera now almost confined to the torrid 
zone used formerly to inhabit high and middling lati- 
tudes. The geological portion of the conclusion is that 
some of these fossil remains have been buried by the 
last or one of the last revolutions to which our planet 

* coaL Of these, seven species are now known. 

t According as the Elasmotherium ia allowed to be sufficiently dis- 
tinguished or not. 
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has been subjected, as they are in loose and superficial 
strata, whilst other remains in the tertiary strata appean 
generally to have come from deaths in the course of 
nature, though some of these too must have perished 
by a sudden revolution, 

11. The Paris Basin presents, in grfeat abundance, 
the remains of herbivorous pachydermatous animals of 
two distinct genera, each comprehending several se- 
cies, and all ^ke unknown in the living world. The 
animals to which some of them approadi the nearest 
are the tapirs ; but they differ even generically from 
these, and from every other known tribe. The inquiry 
into which Cuvier entered for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing to which set of bones each particular piece belonged, 
so that he might be able to restore the entire skeletons 
by putting together all the parts of each, was long, 
painful, and difficult in the highest degree. He had 
first to connect the two bones of the hinder feet to- 
gether, in each instance, by minutely examining the 
relation of thd pieces to one another ; and this process 
could only be conducted by deriving light from the 
analogies of other and known animaS. He then had 
the different bones of the fore feet in like manner to 
put together, in order to restore those fore feet. Next 
the hinder and fore feet of each animal were to be con- 
nected together. Afterwards he had to mount upwards 
and connect the bones of the body with the several feet. 
The teeth and head must next be referred to the limbs. 
Then the vertebrae and then the trunks were to be re- 
stored ; and then other bones, not yet accounted for, 
were to have their places found. The result of this 
most elaborate and perplexing investigation, the details 
of which occupy the fifth part of a large quarto volume, 
and are illustrated by between sixty and seventy ad- 
mirable plates, containing between six hundred and 
seven hundred figures of bones, fragments of boims, 
and congeries of bones, may be stated shortly thus : — 
There are If the first genus, which he denominates 
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Pahmtherium,* * * § six, or perhaps seven, species f prin- 
cipally distinguished by tha teeth and the size, as far 
as the bones are concerned, but which, probably, were 
much more widely different when alive. One of these 
resembled a tapir, but was only a foot and a half in 
length, being about the size of a roebuck. Another 
was nearly three feet high, and the size of a hog. A 
third was between four and five feet in height, and 
about the size of the horse or the Java rhinoceros. It 
had feet thicker than a horse’s, and a larger head ; its 
eyes were very small, its head long, and it had a snout 
protruding much over its under jaw and lip. In a 
specimen of one of these species, the first now men- 
tioned, there were actually found some of the animal’s 
softer parts, certain flexible filaments, which, upon being 
burnt, gave an animal smell, and were manifestly por- 
tions of the nerves or blood-vessels. Besides these 
three species, three, and possibly four others, were 
distinguished, one the size of a hare. 

The other genus was termed by Cuvier Anoplotlis- 
and of these, two species, at least, are dis- 
tinguishable.§ The first, or common anoplotherium, is 
about the size of an ass, being four or five feet high, 
and its body four feet long, but with a tail of three 
feet long ; it was probably an animal that lived partly 
in the water, as it appears made for swimming like an 
otter. But it has a peculiarity of structure which is 
to l)e found in no other animal whatever ; its feet are 
cloven, but have two separate and distinct metacarpal 
and metatarsal bones, which are soldered together in 
other animals ; it has also its teeth contiguous, while 
all other animals except man have them apart. The 
other species, or secondary anoplotherium, resembles 
the former, but is only the size of a common hog. But 

* UetXeuot^ ancient; wild beast. 

f Eleven specie# are now known. 

X AvotrXati unarmed, without tusks. 

§ Six species are noW ascertained. 

2 0 
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beside these anoplotheria properly so called, four other 
cognate species are found, one of the size and appear- 
ance of a gazelle, one the size of a hare, and two of 
the size of a guinea pig. A curious specimen gives the 
very form of the anoplotherium’s brain, a cast of it 
remaining in the earthy mass. Its size is extremely 
small, and Cuvier infers from this that the animal was 
exceedingly stupid. 

All these animals are found in the Paris Basin ; but 
bones of the palaeotherium have been discovered else- 
where, namely, at Orleans, Aix in Provence, Montpelier, 
and Isell. As the specimens from those other places 
were extremely rare in Cuvier’s time, he could not 
have the same certainty respecting them as from the 
more copious collections obtained in the Paris district. 
But he could distinguish at least three different species. 

Beside these two new genera, the palaeotherium and 
anoplotherium, the Paris Basin affords two other new 
genera of pachydermata, the one, called Chmropotd- 
rna8,^ resembling animals of the hog kind — the other, 
adapisy very small, being about a third larger than the 
hedgehog, which it also resembled in structure. There 
are found, too, the remains of five or six kinds of car- 
nivorous animals, one of them being of enormous size, 
and resembling a tiger. Another has projecting bones 
to support a bag or purse as in the kangaroo kind ; 
but it is of a genus of marsupial animals now found 
only in America, being a sort of opossum. The Basin, 
besides, affords a considerable number of tortoise re- 
mains, some fish bones, and even perfectly complete 
skeletons of fish, and ten species, at least, of birds, all 
now unknown, but one of which resembles the Egyptian 
ibis. It is verjr remarkable that in one specimen, 
brought to Cuvier while his work was printing, the 
windpipe preserved, and the mark or mould of tlie 
brain a^toared upon the surfape of the gypsum. 


* There are now three ^ecies known. 
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III. Of ruminating animals the fossil deposits pre- 
sent many remains. There are of the deer, beside 
divers that closely resemble known species, no less 
than twelve* * * § species wholly unknown among the exist- 
ing inhabitants of our eartn. One has enormous horns, 
six feet from tip to tip, and of this animal we know 
nothing among existing species, though it comes nearest 
the elk. Two kinds are somewhat like roebucks, and 
of that size. The fissures of the Mediterranean give 
six new species, f of which that found at Nice is like an 
antelope or sheep.J 

None of our common oxen are found in a fossil state, 
unless in morasses or peat bogs, where they hive cer- 
tainly been buried while the globe’s surface was in its 
present condition, and peopled as we now find it. But 
animals of the same genus certainly existed in the age 
of the elephant and rhinoceros, and of the extinct 
species.§ There prevails no small uncertainty as to 
the identity of the fossil bison and musk buffalo with 
the living species of the former in Europe and of the 
latter in America ; but the remains which have been 
found of a kind of ox, appear different from any known 
species, and it appears that no buffalo resembling either 
that of the East Indies or that of the Cape has been 
found in any place. 

The conclusions, both zoological and geological, from 
this part of the investigation and from the examination 
of the remains found in the Paris Basin, in every 

* No less than twenty-eight species are now known, 

t In the Rdsum(^ to Parts III, fand IV., Cuvier says, “ Of the six deer 
found in alliuial depasits, one with large horns is entirely unknown ; of 
the four in fissures, three are unknown, at least in any but most distant 
countries. Another, that of Orleans, is quite unknown, as are the two 
species of lagomys found in the fissures.” 

I A thirteenth new species was at time supposed to have been 
found in the Swedish province of Scania; but Cuvier, before the last 
volume of his work was printed, had reason to believe that this animal 
belonged to one of the tribes formerly known, and still living in the north 
of Europe. 

§ Of these there are now seven ascertained. 
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respect tally with those to which we were led by a 
consideration of the pachydermatous remains under 
the first head of the inquirj^ * 

IV, There are found in caverns both in France, 
Germany, Yorkshire, and Devonshire, and in the fresh 
water formation of Val d'Arno, in Tuscany, the remains 
of many animals, some extinct and others no longer 
inhabitants of the same temperate latitude^ but con- 
fined to the frozen and the torrid zones. By far the 
greater part of these animals belong to the carnivorous 
class, except in the Yorkshire caves, where many of 
the herbivorous kind are also to be found. In the 
foreign caves the bear is the most numerous, and 
presents extinct species. In the Yorkshire caves (at 
Kirkdale) the hyaena predominates. In the German 
caves hyaenas are comparatively few, and in Val d'Arno 
not more numerous. In Kirkdale there are very few 
bears. The race of lions and tigers is much more 
rare than any of the others. Not above fifteen have 
been found in Germany, while there have been found 
hundreds of bears ; and in Yorkshire, where hymnas 
abound, very few lions and tigers arc traceable. Of 
the wolf and fox, some are found, but not so many in 
Yorkshire. There is also a very large kind of dog 
traced, which must have been five feet in height and 
eight in length from the mouth to the tail. 

Of bears it appears, after a very close examination, 
that there are found, at least two species^ larger than 
those now known, and a third which, both in size and 
other particulars, so nearly approaches the common 
bear, that Cuvier does not regard it as a new species. 
But it seems as if the one found in Tuscany formed a 
third kind of animal now extinct. 

The hymnat is found^^not only in the caverns and 
other quarries where the bear abounds, but also in the 
alluvial strata with the elephants and rhinoceroses. In 

• Seven more have since been added. f Now eight species. 
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Kirkdale cave his dung has been distinctly recognized 
by a comparison with that of living hysenas ; and the 
particular crack, which he makes m the bones of the 
beasts devoured by him to get at the marrow, has, in 
like manner, been identified by actual comparison. 
Nevertheless the fossil animal differs from the living 
one in some material respects, particularly in size, and 
in having his extremities both thicker and shorter. 
The caverns contain two species* of a huge animal of 
the felis (or cat) kind, considerably larger than the 
lion or the tiger, beside some few resembling living 
species in size. One is between one-eighth and one- 
ninth larger than the lion, and has its trunk more 
convex in the lower outline. A new, but smaller, 
species of the felis kind is al^o found in the Mediter- 
ranean fissures. 

In the dog tribe there has been found a wolf or 
dog,t but more probably the former, which differs, 
though slightly, from any known species, in having 
the muzzle shorter in proportion to the skull ; and also 
a species has been observed clearly new of the same 
genus. We as yet only know of it by two of his jaw 
teeth, found at Avaray, near Beaugency, He must 
have been eight feet long and five high. The Paris 
Basin affords, likewise, another new species of the dog 
kind, but not materially varying in point of stature. 
The common fox, however, is found, and also the dog 
and wolf, in the caves. 

The caves afford a considerable number of bones 
of the weasel and glutton, J closely resembling the 
existing species. The latter animal is only known now 
in the higher latitudes ; but in the caves we find his 
remains mixed with those of animals belonging to the 
temperate and the torrid zonos. 

It is thus shown by the inquiries which comprise 
the third and fourth part of this great wo»*k, that the 

• Now fifteen. f Ten species are now known. 

J Of the fossil gulo two species are now ascertained. 
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former inhabitants of these regions were wholljr dif- 
ferent from the present population. Even the animals 
of hot climates here found, and referable to existing 
genera, must have differed entirely from those species 
which survive in the torrid zone, because they could 
exist in a temperature now wholly foreign to their 
nature. The rein-deer and the lion, the sloth and the 
elephant, all found in the same places, show that the 
climate of those latitudes remains nearly the same, but 
that their inhabitants have been changed. 

In all these researches one blanS is immediately 
perceptible. There are not only no human retnains 
whatever, but there are none of apes or of any of the 
genus of quadrumanes. Animals far less in size, and 
whose bones would much more easily have perished, 
as rats and mice, have left their skeletons with those 
of the largest beasts ; but of the monkey tribe no 
vestige whatever is to be discovered ; and the conclu- 
sion IS inevitable, that the strata were deposited, the 
fissures filled, the caverns strewed with bones, at an 
age anterior to the existence of that tribe, as well as 
to the creation of our own species. Thus it was when 
Cuvier wrote.* 

V. Beside the animals of the Rodent description, 
found in the Paris Basin and the Mediterranean fis- 
sures, rabbits, lagomys, field mice, there are several 
others in the alluvial strata and caverns, — some appar- 
ently of known, and others, certainly, of unknown 
kinds. The hare has been traced at Kirkdaie; the 
beaver near the Rhine ; two new species f of the beaver 
near Rostoff, in the south of Russia ; another species, 
also unknown, at OEningen. 

VI. The toothless or Edentate animals afford some 


• Thiff refers of course to the state of discovery in Cuvier’s time. There 
are remains of the monkey' said to have been latdy discovered in the South 
of^ France and in the Himalaya Mountains; it is said also at Calcutta. 
But the proofs arc not clear, 
t Now four are ^wn, and three of lagomys. 
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varieties still greater than those to which our attention 
has as yet been directed. None of the known species 
of this tribe are. to be found in any of the strata, 
fissures, or caves in Europe. But three genera entirely 
new, with two of which at least there are ample 
materials for becoming acquainted, have been found in 
America, and these are deserving of our best attention. 

The first is the animal named by Jefferson, from the 
size of his feet, or rather what he supposed claws, the 
Megalonyx,"^ and respecting which he fell into an error 
as we formerly stated. Cuvier preceded his examina- 
tion of tills as of all other animal remains by a thorough 
investigation of the osteology of living animals of tliis 
family ; and it is the result of his careful inquiry that 
the bones found in America and described by Jefferson, 
and of which both casts and drawings were sent over, 
as well as a tooth, belonged to an animal of the sloth 
tribe, but wholly new, and now quite extinct. The 
tooth was cylindrical, and worn down on the top, but 
cased round with enamel like a sloth’s, and not at all 
like a cat’s. In the paw, the second phalangal bone 
was symmetrical. This bone is curved and not sym- 
metrical in animals that raise up and draw back the 
claw, as all the cat kind do. The first phalangal bone, 
too, was the shortest ; whereas the lion and others of 
the cat kind have that bone the longest. But from the 
known species of sloth it differs most strikingly in its 
stature, which was equal to that of the largest oxen, 
those of Hungary and Switzerland, and a sixth larger 
than the common kind. 

The second of these new animals has been termed 
Megatherium, from his great size, and the remains are 
found in South .America. Prom his teeth it appears 
that he lived on vegetables, but the structure of his 
very long fore paws and nails shows that it was chiefly 
on the roots. He possessed also good means of defence, 


{ Two species are now known. 
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and so was not swift on foot, Ilis covering seems to 
have been a thick and bony coat of man like the 
armadillo’s. His length was twelve feet and a-half 
(near thirteen feet ani a-half English), and his height 
seven feet (about seven feet and a-half). From the 
sloth he differs not only in size but in other particulars ; 
for example, his fore legs are much nearer the length 
of his hinder legs than in the sloth, which has the 
former double the latter. But, on the other hand, the 
thickness of the thigh bone in the megatherium is 
much greater than in any of the known sloth tribe, or 
indeed any other animal either known or extinct ; for 
the thigh bone is about half as thick as it is long. 

The third of these new animals was known to CJuvier 
only by one fragment which he examined. It was a 
toe ; and from a careful discussion of its form and size 
he inferred that the animal belonged to the edentate 
tribe of Pangolins, and that, if so, its length must have 
been twenty-four feet (twenty-six English), and its 
height in the same enormous proportion. The . bones 
were found in the Palatinate near Eppelsheiin.* 

VII. The course of our analysis has now brought us 
to the family of the Sea Mammalia, and these supply 
new food for wonder. So different from the bones of 
imy living animals are those remains which have been 
examined, that a new genus is formed consisting of 
several species, and bearing the same relation to the 
cetacea, or animals of the whale tribe, that the mas- 
todon, palasotherium, and anoplotherium do to the 
pachydermata, or that the megalonyx and megatherium 
do to the edentata.. Ho terms the genus Zij^ius, from 
its having a sword-lilce head. One of these was found 
near the mouths of the Rhone. The dimensions are 
not given by Cuvier, but from the drawing, the head 
appears to have been about three feet in length. The 
remains of a second species of ziphius were found thirty 

4 ''' ■ * 

* Subi^metit discoveries have made it probable that this toe belonged 
to the D^Kherium. 
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feet under ground at Antwerp, and between nine and 
ten under the level of the sea at low water* The 
liead is considerably larger than that of the first men- 
tioned species. The hStd of a third species is found 
in the museum at Paris, but with no account of its 
history. 

Besides this new genus there are other cetacea of 
new species discovered among the fossil bones. At 
Angers a Lamantin of .an extinct species has been 
traced. The remains of a dolphin, which must have 
been twelve or thirteen feet long, and different from 
all the known species, have been found in Lombardy. 
In the Landes another dolphin, which must have been 
nine or ten feet in length, has been discovered, A 
third kind of dolphin, afferent from any now living, 
has been found in the department of L'Orne, while a 
fourth, also found in the Landes, nearly if not wholly 
resembles the ordinary dolphin. In Provence a ceta- 
ceous animal of an unknown species is found, somewhat 
like the hyperodons. 

In the neighbourhood of the Ochil hills in Scotland 
the fragments of a whale’s bones have been found in a 
recent alluvial stratum, at only eighteen inches’ depth, 
with a part of a deer’s horn near. It must have been 
a whale of some size, as the vei tebrse were eighteen 
inches broad, and one of the ribs ten feet long. But it- 
is most probably one of a kind still existing in our seas, 
from the place where it was found. 

In the mountains near Piacenza there have been 
found the bones of a small whale. Its length was 
twenty-one feet (near twenty-three of ours) and its 
head was six feet (near six feet and a-half) long. The 
place where these bones lay was a clay stratum with 
numberless shells all round, md oysters clinging to the 
bones. This animal was in a tertiary formation, six 
hundred feet above the plain of Italy. It appears to 
be of a new species. ^ 

In the very heart of the city of Paris have been 
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found the bones of another wliale, far larger, and of a 
species wholly unknown. Its head must have been 
fifteen or sixteen feet long, and its body fifty-four or 
fifty-five. It was found m a compact sandy bed in 
digging under the cellar of a wine-merchant. 

The conclusion to which these Researches unavoid- 
ably lead is that the earth in its former state did not 
differ more widely in the races which inhabited it than 
the sea did — ^tliat ocean which was itself the great 
agent in producing many of the changes that have at 
various times swept away one race of living creatures 
from the surface of the globe, and mixed up their 
remains with those of animals engendered in its own 
bosom. 

VIII. We have now reached the last and the most 
singular portion of these Researches ; the examination 
of Reptiles whose relics are found in many of the 
stratified rocks of high antiquity. 

In the calcareous schist, near Monheim, whence the 
stones used in lithography are gotten, a new species 
in the crocodile family is found, whose length must 
have been about three feet. At Boll, in Wirtemberg, 
another, apparently of the same kind, has been dis- 
covered. At Caen oolite quarries, a different and 
equally unknown species is traced ; its body is between 
four and five feet long, and its whole length thirteen. 
Others of this family have been found in the Jura, and 
there they are accompanied by the fresh water tortoise. 
At Honfleur another species is found, and the remains 
of two other unknown kinds have been discovered near 
Harfleur and Havre. 

Beside the remains of crocodile animals found in 
these more ancient strata, there are many also found 
in the more recent beds, where the bones of the palseo- 
theria and lophiodons are deposited. The Paris Basin, 
the marl pits of Argenton, Brentford, and other places 
have furnished these specirSens. But whether they 
were of different species from those new ones found at 
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Monheim, Caen, and Honfleur, the examination which 
they had undergone in Cuvier’s time was too iniperfect 
to determine. They have since been shown to be 
different. 

It deserves to be remarked of the new species of 
crocodiles, that their difference from the known kinds 
exceeds in manifest distinctness that of almost any other 
animals which are of the same genus, and do not differ 
in size ; for the vertebrae, instead of being, as they are 
in the crocodiles now alive, concave in the front and 
convex behind, are convex in front and concave behind. 
This at once furnishes a very triumphant answer to 
those doubts which have been raised as to the novelty 
of the species, and still more signally discomfits the 
speculations of those who fancy that the difference 
perceived in fossil bones has been caused by change of 
temperature or of diet, or by the passing from the 
living to the petrified state. 

The examination of fresh water tortoises, of the genus 
trionix, whose remains are found in the plaster quarries 
and other strata, offers similar results. Thus at Aix in 
Provence a trionix of a now species is found. Another 
species, also new, is found in the Gironde; and two 
others have been traced less distinctly in the gravel beds 
of Hautevigne (Lot et Garonne) and of Castelnaudary.* 

Fossil fresh water tortoises, of the genus emys, give 
the same results. They are found in the molasse of 
Switzerland, in the Sheppy clay near London, and in 
the limestone ridges of the Jura. 

Fossil sea tortoises offer the like appearances. One 
of an unknown species is found near Maestricht, the 
genus being still living in the sea, and familiar to our 
observation. So that altogether the examination of 
tortoise remains leads to the same inferences of islands 
having existed in the ocean at a former period, inhabited 
chiefly by reptiles or ovip^ous quadrupeds, and before 


♦ Eight species have now been traced. 
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the creation of any considerable number of the vivipa- 
rous orders. 

As we proceed towards the close of those Researchers 
the subject rises rather than falls off in curiosity and 
interest. We now come to the family of lizards, by 
which is here understood all the old genus of Lacerta 
(Lin.), excepting the crocodile and salamander tribes. 

In the celebrated fossil fish deposits of Thuringia are 
found the remains of a monitor, of a species somewhat 
varying from the known species in two particulars, a 
greater elevation of the vertebral apophyses, and a 
longer leg in proportion to the thigh and foot* Re- 
mains of a similar aspect occur in loanee near Autun, 
and in Connecticut in North America. 

In the strata of fine and granular chalk near Maes- 
tricht, between 400 and 500 feet in thickness, are found 
the remains of a huge reptile, which Mr. Faujas repre- 
sented as a crocodile, following the opinions of tlie 
people in that neighbourhood; but so celebrated an 
anatomist as Adrian Camper was not to be thus deceived, 
and he proved it to be an animal of a new genus, related 
to the monitor, and also to the iguana ; it seems to be 
placed between the fishes on the one hand and the 
monitors and iguanas on the other. But the size con- 
stitutes its most remarkable difference when compared 
with these. They have heads five or six inches long ; 
lus was four or five feet, and his body fifty. He was 
therefore a lizard exceeding the size of a crocodile ; 
just as the extinct tapir was the size of an elephant, 
and the megalonyx was a sloth the size of a rhinoceros. 
It appears that, like the crocodile, ho was aquatic and 
could swim; and that his tail was used as a scull, 
moving laterally in the water, and not up and down like 
the cetacea, an order to which the elder Camper at first 
rashly referred him. 

In the canton of Meulenthal, at Monheim, ten feet 
below the surface, and near some kinds of crocodile 
remains, bones, were discovered of another unknown 
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sub-genus of the order Saurus, and which Cuvier calls 
Geosaurus, and places between the crocodile and tlio 
monitor. It was apparently twelve or thirteen feet long, 
that of Maestricht being fifty. 

A large animal of this family is found to have been 
an inhabitant of the same ancient world. At Stones- 
field, ^ in the neighbourhood of Oxford, Dr, Buckland 
discovered his remains in a bed of oolitic ^calcareous 
schistus under a solid rock of forty feet thick. The 
thigh bone is two feet eight inches in length, which 
womd seem to indicate a body in the whole forty-five 
feet long. But even if his tail were not in the propor- 
tion of the lizard’s, as this calculation assumes, his 
length must be, according to the crocodile’s proportions, 
thirty feet. This animal approaches the geosaurus of 
Monheim, and also, in other respects, has some affinity 
with the crocodile and monitor ; but in size he greatly 
exceeds the crocodile, and comes nearer the whale. 
His voracity must, from his teeth and jaws, have been 
extreme. He was also an amphibious animal ; for his 
remains are surrounded with marine productions. The 
genus has been called Megalo-saurus. Teeth and 
bones of the same genus have been since discovered in 
Tilgate Forest, Sussex. Mr. Mantel has found in the 
same place the thigh bone of a much larger animal. 
Other reptiles have been found in the Muschellcalk 
quarries near Luneville. 

But there are animals of the family of saurus yot 
more strange, if not for their size, at least for their 
anomalous structure and habits. A reptile is found of 
a genus so extraordinary as to comprehend within itself 
the distinguishing nature both of the lizard and tlie 
bird. It has a very long neck, and the beak of a bird. 
It has not, however, like a bird, wings without fingers 
to strengthen them; nor has it wings in which the 
thumb alone is free like a bat ; but the wings spread 
by a single long finger, while the other fingers are 
short, and with nails like the fingers of ordinary apte- 
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rous (or unwinged) animals. From these circumstances 
Cuvier has named the genus* the Pterodactylm.^ It 
was first discovered by Sielate Mr. Collini, a Florentine, 
settled at Manbeim, and formerly attached to the family 
of Voltaire, of whom he published some memoirs. The 
skeleton, nearly perfect, was found in the marly stone 
beds of Aichstadt in the county of Pappenheim f but 
Mr. Collini fell into very great mistakes respecting the 
genus of the animal, which he supposed to be of marine 
origin, from not accurately investigating its osteology. 
The celebrated Soemmering contended that it was one 
of the mammalia, resembling a bat, and other natu- 
ralists held the same opinion. But Cuvier has most 
satisfactorily shown, chiefly from its jaws and vertebras, 
its shoulder-blade and sternum, that it is between a 
bird and a reptile, a flying reptile. The tail is ex- 
tremely short, and this indicates the animal to have 
used its wings chiefly for locomotion : indeed, from its 
very long neck, it must have had great difficulty in 
, either walking or crawling. When at rest, it must nave 
^tood like a bird on its hind legs, and also, like some 
urds, have bent back its long neck in order to support 
Js very large an 1 heavy head. Another species of the 
same genus, having a much shorter beak (for that of 
the former is longer than the whole body), has also 
been found near the same spot. It is much smaller. 
Very scanty remains of a third species also occur, found 
in the same quarries. Its size must have been nearly 
four times greater than that of the kind first mentioned, 
and it must have presented one of the most monstrous 
appearances which can be conceived, according to our 
present experience of animal nature. 

The two last discoveries among the animals of a 
former world, which these researches have disclosed, 
rerahin to be mentioned ; and they are, in the eyes of 
the naturalist, the most wonderful of the whole, altnough 

• There are now ten sp^ies observed. 

f llrs^oyf wing; dngcr. 
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to an unlettered observer they inay appear less strange 
than tile tribe we have just been surveying. One of 
them has the muzzle of a dolphin, the teeth of a croco- 
dile, the head and breast of a lizard, the fins or paddles 
of a whale, but four instead of two, and the back or 
vertebrae of a fish. This has been named the Ichthyo- 
saurus. The other, being apparently nearer to the 
lizard, ha^ been called the Plesiosaurus;* .and has 
also four paddles like those of a whale ; the head of a 
lizard, and a long neck like that of a serpent. Both 
are found in the older secondary strata of the globe ; 
in the limestone marl or greyish lias, filled with pyrites 
and ammonites, and in the oolite beds of the formation 
called Jurassic. They are both cliiefly found in Eng- 
land, and were first discovered there. 

Sir E. Home, in 1814, made the first step in the 
discovery of the Ichthyosaurus ; having obtained some 
bones found on the Dorsetshire coast, thirty or forty 
feet above the level of the sea. He gradually obtained 
more of these remains, until 1819-20, when the dis- 
covery was completed. But he seems to have been 
unfixed and variable in his opinion respecting the ani- 
mal; and after believing for some time that it was 
partly a fish, he ended by believing it to be no such thing, 
and changed its name from ichthyosaurus, which Mr. 
Konig had given it, as early as 18i4, to Froteosaurus, 
supposing it to have some affinity with the proteus as 
well as the lizard. 

The ichthyosaurus is most abundant in the lias strata 
in the lower region of the Jura formation. Its remains 
are not confined to Dorsetshire ; they are found in Ox- 
fordshire, Somersetshire, Warwickshire, and Yorkshire. 
But at Lyme they abound as much as those of the 
palseotherium do m the pits of Montmartre at Paris. 
Some few specimens are found near Honfleur and at 
Altorf ; in W irtemberg, also, a nearly complete skeleton 

* nX9i0-i«;, 
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has been discovered. Pour* distinct species were as- 
certained by Cuvier, chiefly differing from one another 
by their teeth, that is to say, as far as their osteology 
goes.f In the general features of their bones they all 
approximate to one another. The head resembles that 
of the lizard, although with material differences, and 
even having some other bones. The eyes are extremely 
large, differing in this from all the greater animals 
both sea and land. The cavity in some specimens is 
above a foot in diameter. Each eye is protected by a 
shield of bone, composed of several pieces knitted to- 
gether. The vertebrae are very numerous. In some 
'specimens as many as ninety-five are to be seen; and 
these differ entirely from the vertebral system of the 
lizard, resembling rather that of fishes, for they are 
flat like backgammon, and concave on both sides. The 
animal has four fins, or paddles, each composed of six 
rows of small bones, nearly one hundred in all, and so 
fitting into one another, that he could paddle about by 
means of them, moving with more elasticity than if the 
cones had formed a single piece. The teeth are sharjj. 
This creature could only creathe the air, and so must 
often have come up to the surface. Yet, again, he could 
only move in the water, and was still less able to crawl 
on land than even the sea-calf. The length, in some 
cases, reaches to twenty-four or twenty-five feet. In 
the strata where these bones are found there are many 
of the cornu ammonis and other marine shells, and re- 
mains of crocodiles exist in the same strata. 

The plesiosaurus was first observed in 1821, by 

♦ Four species have since been added to thesa 

t It cannot be too steadily kept in mind that when a specidc difference 
has once been ascertained, so as to distinguish one of these extinct races 
from another, the amount of that difference is no measure at all of the 
di verity which may have existed between tlie two animals. Tribes the 
most unlike have general resemblances in the bones, the sub-stratum on 
wlych the muscular parts are placed. Witness the ease with which un- 
learned persons, nay, even naturalists carelessly observing, have taken the 
, skeletons of lizards for those of men. 
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Mr. Conybeare and Mr. Delabeclie; and in Cuvier’s time 
its remains had only been found in England, unless 
those discovered at Honfleur belojag to this genus. The 
discovery was fully made in 1^24. The distinguishing 
feature, the long neck, has many more vertebrm than 
even a swan’s. In the fine specimen from E^e there 
are in all eighty-seven vertebrse, of whieli thirty-five 
belong td f he neck and twenty-five to the tail. The 
vertebraB, ithough their axis is very short, resemble 
the crocodile’s more than the lizard’s. The teeth are 
pointed and. slender. The paddles consist of many 
bones, in rows like those of the ichthyos^jurus ; but 
they taper more, consist of fewer pieces, not above ^ 
fifty, and are longer than those of the ichthyosaurus, 
nor do they form a kind of pavement like his. Five 
species* of this animal were distinguished by Cuvier. 
That found at Lyme appears to have been seven or 
eight feet long ; but other species, from one jaw bone 
which has been discovered, must have reached the 
length of twenty-eight feet. 

The eighth and last part of these Researches which 
we have just surveyed, is remarkable, as regards the 
skill and diligence of the illustrious author, for two 
particulars. First, The extraorchnary success of his 
indefatigable investigation from very scanty materials 
deserves especial attention. In some cases ne had only 
one or two bones to examine and to reason from. In 
others he had a far greater number ; sometimes he had 
the whole skeleton in scattered paints j in a few in- 
stances the whole together in their natural juxtapo- 
sition and connexion. But he found where he had 
many bones, that from a single one, or from two, he 
couia have reached the very same conclusions which 
the examination of the whole led him to. This was 
observable in a very remarkable manner when he inves- 
tigated the mosasaurus, or saurus found at Maestricht, 

* Three have siuoe been added. 
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He had not examined more than the jaw bone and 
the teeth when he knew the whole animal; but he 
says that a single tooth discovered it to him : he had 
got the key ; after that every other part fell in at once 
of itself into its proper place. Secondly, Although 
he was not the discoverer of either the ichthyosaurus 
or plesiosaurus, and had to tread on ground which his 
emment and able predecessors had gone over, his re- 
searches even here were quite original. He collected 
all the evidence, whether by drawings, descriptions, or 
models, of what had been before them; but he also 
enlarged his collection of facts by numberless speci- 
mens both of the same kind which they had examined 
and of different kinds never submitted to their view. 
He investigated the whole as if the field had been still 
untrodden and the soil yet virgin ; and accordingly his 
work, even in this subordinate branch, is far from being 
a repetition ; his inquiries far from being a mere reiter- 
ation of theirs. Where he does not vary or extend the 
results at which they had arrived, he carefully confirms 
their propositions, and ascertains the truth of their 
learned conjectures ; so that he adds to the precious 
monuments of his predecessors, by either enlarging the 
superstructure or strengthening the foundation. 

That such a guide to our inquiries is worthy of all 
confidence, no one can doubt. That even his authority, 
the weight of his opinion, is very great would be a pro- 
position as indisputably true, if in matters of science it 
were lawful for the learned to pay any deferei^ce to 
mere authority ; yet even here ignorant meh may 
bow to him, and receive his doctrine with a respect 
which they might be justified in withholding -from 
others. But his system makes no such appeal, and 
requires not to be received upon terms like these* He 
has given us without any reserve every particular which 
his whole researches presented to his own view, and 
preferring the risk of being tediously minute to the 
chance of leaving any point unexplained, or any posi- 
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tion without its needful proof, there is not a fragment 
of bone which he has ever examined, and on which he 
raises any portion of his philosophy, that he has not 
both described with the fulness of anatomical demon- 
stration, and offered to the eye of his reader in the 
transcript of accurate and luminous engraving. His 
work is^ accompanied with between forty and fifty maps 
and sections of strata, above 250 plates representing 
upwards of 3,800 skeletons, bones, teeth, and fragments. 
Tnese are all presented to the examination of the ex- 
pert, in their connexion with the author^s description 
both of what the diagrams can, and of what they can- 
not, fully represent. But they are also presented to 
the unin|ormed, who can, by attentively considering 
them, institute a comparison between the structure of 
known and living animals, and those of which the 
earth’s strata contain only the remains. Giving Cuvier 
only credit for having correctly written down what he 
observed, and accurately represented in his figures the 
subjects of his examination, we are enabled to see the 
whole ground of his reasoning ; we can mark the points 
in which a fossil animal resembles a living one, and 
those in which the two differ; and we have even a 
higher degree of evidence in behalf of the author’s 
conclusions than we have in reading Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s expeiiments upon light, because everything in this 
case depends upon configuration, which a drawing can 
accurately represent, whereas much in the optical oase 
must needs turn upon appearances observed by the 
experimenter, and which no drawing can convey to 
our apprehension. 

If again we compare the certainty and fulness of the 
proof in this case with that which we have in examining 
any anatomical proposition, or any doctrine of naturd 
history^ whether of animals or of plants, we shall still find 
it of a separate and higher kind. For in those branches 
of science much more is necessarily left to description. 
The question here is always one purely osteological as , 
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regards the animals ; and osteology is of all branches 
of anatomy, whether human or comparative, the one 
where most depends upon mere figure, and where of 
consequence the reader can approach most nearly to 
the observer in weighing the proofs on which his de- 
monstration rests. The geological matter bears but a 
small proportion to the zoological in these iEquiries. 
It is indeed of the highest importance; but it is in- 
capable of much doubt, and admits of no mistake or 
imposition — for the strata where the different animal 
remains have been found are well known, and, in the 
very great majority of cases, are of easy access to all. 
The sciences of geology and mineralogy are sufficiently 
certain, at least for the main purposes of the inquiry ; 
the names and description of .the beds of the Robe’s 
surface are the portions of those sciences upon which 
no doubt or difficulty can exist ; and the great body of 
Cuvier’s results remains unaffected by any differences 
of opinion upon speculative geology. 

Thus the comparison stan^ as to the degree in which 
the evidence is made plain to the reader of Cuvier’s 
researches, and the reader of other records of discovery 
in the inductive sciences. But let .us extend our view 
a little farther, and compare the proofs before us in 
these volumes with those reasonings upon which the 
assent of mankind has been given, and i^ continued 
unhesitatingly, to the great truths of the mixed mathe- 
matical sciences. The reader of the ‘ Principia,’ if he 
be a tolerably good mathematician, can follow the 
whole chain of demonstration by which the universality 
of gravitation is deduced from the fact that it is a power 
acting inversely as the square of the distance to the 
centre of attraction. Satisfying himself of the laws 
which regulate the motion of bodies in trajectories 
around given centres, he can convince himself of the 
sublime trpths unfolded in that immortal work, and 
must yi^ld his assent to this position, that the moon is 
deflect^ from the tangent of her orbit round the earth 
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by the same force by which the satellites of Jupiter are 
deflected from the tangent of theirs, the very same force 
which makes a stone unsupported fall to the ground. 
The reader of the ‘ Mecanique Celeste,’ if he be a still 
more learned mathematician, and versed in the modern 
improvements of the calculus which Newton discovered, 
can follow the chain of demonstration by which the 
wonderful provision made for the stability of the uni- 
verse is deduced from the fact that the direction of all 
the planetary motions is the same, the eccentricity of 
their orbits small, and the angle formed by the plane 
of their ecliptic acute. Satisfying himself of the laws 
which regulate the mutual actions of those bodies, he 
can convince himself of a truth yet more sublime than 
Newton’s discovery though flowing from it, and must , 
yield his assent to the marvellous position that all the 
irregularities occasioned in the system of the universe, 
by the mutual attraction of its members, are periodical, 
and subject to an eternal law which prevents them from 
ever exceeding a stated amount, and secures through 
all time the balanced structure of a universe composed 
of bodies, whose mighty bulk and prodigious swiftness 
of motion mock the utmost efforts of the human ima- 
gination. All these truths are to the skilful mathema- 
tician as thoroughly known, and their evidence is as 
clear as simplest proposition in arithmetic is to 
common understan(Ungs. But how lew are there who 
thus know and comprehend them I Of all the millions 
that thoroughly believe those truths, certainly not a 
thousand inmviduals are capable "^of following even any 
considerable portion of the demonstrations upon which 
they rest, and probably not a hundred now living have 
ever gone through the whole steps of those demonstrar 
tions. How different is the case of the propositions 
discussed by Cuvier and his predecessors ! How much 
more accessible are the proofs on which their doctrines 
repose ! How vastly more easy is a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the ^ Recherches’ than with the ‘ Prin- 
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cipia’ and the ^ M4canique Celeste!’ How much more 
numerous are they who have as good reason for fully 
believing the propositions, because as great facility of 
thoroughly examining the proofs, as first rate mathe- 
maticians can have for assenting to Newton’s third 
book, and La Place’s great theorem, or as common 
readers have for admitting any of the most simple 
truths in the easiest of the sciences I 

The extraordinary truths unfolded by the ‘ Recher- 
ches’ we have had an opportunity of stating in detail. 
But it is necessary to revert to some of the more gene- 
ral conclusions in their more immediate connexion with 
the great subject of these volumes. The Illustration 
derived to theological inquiry from the powers of in- 
,ductive investigation in this branch of science, and the 
Analogy found between the two kinds of demonstration, 
was stated in the Introductory Discourse ; but these 
form by no means the whole contribution which this 
new branch of knowledge furnishes to Natural Religion. 
Before the nature and extent of that aid could be un- 
derstood, it was necessary that the details of the science 
itself should be considered, and its general principles 
unfolded, togefcer with the grounds upon which they 
rest. We are now more particularly to make the ap- 
plication. 

To the geologist, as Cuvier has well ob^rved, the 
vast periods of time over which the phenomena that 
form the subject matter of his inquiries have extended, 
offer the same kind of obstruction as the astronoiher 
finds from the immense space over which his researches 
stretch. The distance of time is to the one as great a 
difficulty as. that of space is to the other in prosecuting 
his researches. Yet as the properties of light, and its 
relation to media artificial or natural, furnidi a help to 
the senses of the astronomer, so the endurable nature 
of the principal portions that compose the framework 
of animal bodies give invaluable assistance to the labours 
of the geologist and anatomist, supplying records which 
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it is as physically impossible he should have in any his- 
tory of past changes on the globe, as it is that the 
naked eye of th^ astronomical observer should pene- 
trate into boundless space. The most minute bones of 
small animals, even their cartilaginous parts, and the 
most delicate shells of sea or river fishes, are found in 
perfect preservation. These shells are found, too, on 
ground now and for ages lying high above the level of 
any waters, in the middle of wie hardest rocks, reach- 
ing the summits of lofty mountains, lying in vast layers 
of a regular form and solid consistency, and which seem 
to demonstrate the proposition that the sea in former 
ages was spreaU over the regions where those strata 
were formed, and lay there long and quietly. The 
level parts of the earth, which to an observer who only 
regards its surface seems always to have been in its 
present state, can hardly be penetrated in any place 
without showing that it has undergone such revolutions 
and been under the sea for ages ; while the bottom of 
the ocean has at those remote periods been dry land. 
But when we ascend to greater heights, we find the 
same proofs of former changes ; marine remains often 
show themselves on Alpine summits, j||jut their kinds 
vary much from those of the lower regions ; they are 
exposed to view by the layers in which they lie im- 
bedded bj^ng no longer horizontal and buried deep 
under ground, but nearly vertical, broken in pieces, 
and thrown variously about. These strata have for 
the most part been of a formation long prior to that of 
the horizontal ones, and were at one time dispkced, 
and elevated and rolled about ; the ocean was the great 
agent in their formation as in that of the strata which 
it afterwards deposited horizontally around them ; the 
ocean, too, was the agent which, after having first 
deposited, afterwards (^located and raised them into 
rocks, promontories, and islands, amidst which the 
strata still found horizontal were laid 
This ocean, at different times, not only held in solu- 
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tion different dead matter, but was inhabited by animals 
of kinds that exist no more. When it last left the earth 
and retreated into its present position, the only one in 
which we have ever known it by actual observation, its 
inhabitants nearly reserabled those which still live and 
swarm in its waters, But at more remote periods, and 
when forming its more ancient deposits, it was the 
receptacle of animals of which not a living trace now 
remains ; ammals all whose species are extinct ; animals 
of genera absolutely different from any now known, 
and which sometimes united together in one individual 
frame, parts now only found separate in distant and 
unconnected tribes. i 

Again, the intermixture of land animals and of fish 
the inhabitants of fresh water only, with those of marine 
origin, shows that several successive irruptions of the 
ocean must have taken place, and that after it remained 
covering the land during successive periods, it retreated 
successively, and left that portion of the globe dry. 
Nor can there be any doubt that large portions of the 
earth now uncovered and inhabited by the human 
species and other tribes of living animals had, before it 
was last cover|^ by the sea, been dry, and been inha- 
bited by a race of animals of which their fossil remains 
are all that we can now trace. 

It is probable, too, that many of these mighty evolu- 
tions have been sudden, and not effected l>y gradual 
encroachments upon the earth, to destroy its inhabitants. 
The examination of masses of flesh belonging to some 
of the race destroyed by the last change, and preserved 
by the frozen water in which they were imbedded, 
seems to prove that the death of the animals, and their 
envelopment in water, the coagulation of the water, and 
the introduction of a frozen climate, were simultaneous ; 
for the putrefactive process had not commenced till 
thousands of years after the destruction of life, when, 
the ice being thawed, the exposure to heat and air 
began the decomposition. But the sudden violence by 
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which these last changes were effected is equally con- 
spicuous in the transport of huge blocks from one part 
of the country tq another in winch they were manifestly 
strangers. 

But we ascend to greater heights, on the surface of 
the globe, and we find the scene changed. We are now 
upon the vast and lofty chains of solid rock which 
traverse the central parts of the different continents, 
separate the rivers that water and drain them, veil 
their summits in the clouds, and are capped with never- 
melting snows. These are the primitive mountains; 
formea before any of the other new-made strata whereof 
we have already spoken, because they penetrate them 
vertically ; and even these primeval rocks show by their 
crystallization, and occasionally by their stratified forms, 
that they, too, were once in a liquid state, and deposited 
by waters which anciently held them in solution and 
covered the places they now fill. In these, as we ascend 
to the most ancient, no animal remains at all are found. 
The shells and other marine productions so abundant 
below, and in the more recent layers of the glebe, here 
ceasei altogether to exist. The primeval rocks, there- 
fore, were first held in a liquid state, land afterwards 
deposited, by an ocean which contained in its bosom no 
living thing ; an ocean which before covered, or washed, 
a continent, or islands, on which life never had existed. 

There is also little doubt, according to Cuvier, though 
we give not this as an incontestible proposition, that tne 
prodigious changes which we have been contemplating 
must have been operated by a force wholly (fifferent 
from any that we now perceive in action upon any por- 
tion of the globe. The power employed to work some 
of the displacements of which we see the traces is shown 
remarkably in the insulated masses, found removed 
from great distances, and lying still at vast heights. 
On the Jura, at near 4,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, are found blocks of granite evidently carried from 
the Alps, one of which, dontaining 50,000 cubic feet of 
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stone, has been removed and placed in its present 
position after the formation of the strata on or among 
which it lies, — strata, the materials of which do not fiU 
its interstices, but have been rent and broken by its 
fall. None of the operations now observed on the 
earth’s surface satisfactorily explain either this or the 
other revolutions in question. The effects of weather, 
either in the fall of rain, or in alternate freezing or 
thawing of water, though sufficiently powerful and very 
beneficial upon a small scale in decomposing stones and 
pulverizing earths, are confined witliin comparatively 
narrow limits. The action of rivers in wearing down 
their banks, and changing the position of their Beds, is 
restricted to those banks and beds, and is of slow and 
almost imperceptible operation, unless in some cases of 
rare occurrence, where a ipountainous eminence being 
gradually undermined may fall and dam up a river and 
cause a lake to be formed, or where a lake may be let 
out of its reservoir by the wearing away of some ridge 
forming its dam or head, and so inundate the country 
below — events barely possible be it observed, and of 
which the period of authentic history records scarcely 
any instance. Then the encroachments of the sea are 
even more gradual than those of rivers ; nor can any 
proof be found, in all the time over which authjjmtic 
human annals reach, of a material change in portion 
of the ocean with respect to its shores ; the utmqk it 
has ever done being to wear away an isthmus .here 
and there,* or cover a mile or two of low aij(l flat 
coastf The wonderful force of a column of compressed 
water, in a vertical fissure connected with a subterraneous 
sheet of it, however shallow, but filling a broad space — 

* There seems reason, from some ancient authorities, to believe that the 
Isle of Wight was once a j)eninsula when the tide was out, to which tin, 
the staple of the ancient British exportation, was carried in waggons at 
low water to be shipped for Gaul. 

f The estate of Earl Godwin in Kent, now covered by the sea, is one of 
the' principal examples of this kind of cljfange; and there must clearly be 
great exagg^ation in the accounts given of it 
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the resistless power of such a column to move about any 
superincumbent weight — ^has, perhaps, been too little 
taken into account as an agent in effecting changes on 
the earth’s surface. But these operations must be all 
merely local. Volcanic action is still more topical in 
its sphere; and though violent enough within these 
narrow limits, produces consequences wholly confined 
to them, and unlike those which are under considera- 
tion. Lastly, whatever effect could be produced by the 
motion of tne earth is of incomparably a more slow and 
gradual kind than any now enumerated. The motion 
of the poles round the plane of the ecliptic, and the 
nutation of the axis, are movements of this kind, and 
never exceeded certain narrow limits. The rotation of 
the earth has a regular and defined tendency to accumu- 
late matter towards the equator, and flatten our globe 
at the two poles, but no other ; and certainly neither a 
sudden nor a violent effect can be operated by this 
means. 

The result of the Researches upon the fossil bones of 
land animals has demonstrated those changes still more 
incontestably than the examination of the remains which 
have been left by the inhabitants of the ocean ; both 
because, as they must have lived on dry land, their 
being found in strata deposited by water proves that 
water has covered parts of the continent formerly dry, 
and also because, their species being fewer in number 
and better known, we can now certainly tell whether 
or notisthe fossil animal is the same with any still living 
on the globe, Now of the one hundred and , fifty 
quadrupeds examined by Cuvier, and whose remains 
are found deposited in different strata of our continent, 
more than ninety are at jpresent wholly unknown in any 
part of the world ; nearly sixty of these are of genera 
wholly unknown, the rest being new species of existing 
genera ; only eleven or twelve are so like the present 
races as to leave no doubt of their identity, or rather 
of their osteology being the same ; while the remaining 
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fifty, though resembling in most respects the existing 
tribes, as far as the skeletons are concerned, may very 
possibly be found, on more close survey, and on ex- 
amining more specimens, to differ materially even in 
their bones. Nor is it at all unlikely that, of the whole 
one hundred and fifty, every one would be found to be 
of a race now extinct, if we could see their softer parts 
as well as their bones and their teeth. But the relation 
which these different species of ancient animals bear to 
the different strata is still more remarkable and more 
instructive in every point of view. 

In the first place, it appears that oviparous quadru- 
peds, as crocodiles and lizards, are found m earlier strata 
than those containing viviparous ones, as elephants and 
others. The earth which they inhabited must, there- 
fore, have existed and been watered by rivers before 
the chalk formation, because they are found under the 
chalk in what is termed the Jurassic formation. — But, 
secondly i among the strata subsequent to the chalk 
formation, the unknown genera of animals, palseotheria, 
anoplotheria, are only found in the series of beds im- 
meoiately over the chalk. A veryffew species of known 
genera of viviparous quadrupeds are found with them, 
and also some fresh ^vater fishes. — Thirdly, Certain 
extinct species of known genera, as elephants, rhino- 
ceros, are not found with those more ancient animals of 
extinct genera. They are chiefly found in alluvial 
earth, and in the most recent tertiary strata, and all 
that we find with these extinct species are eithfer un- 
known, or of more than doubtful identity with £iiy now 
existing. Again, those remains which appear Identical 
with the known species are found in recent alluvial 
earths, and places which seem to belong to the present 
^orXdi,— Fourthly, We have seen that tne most ancient 
secondary strata contain reptiles and no other quadru- 
peds. None of the rocks at all contain any human 
remains ; nor were any remains of the monkey tribe, 
or any of the family of quadrumanes found in Cuvier's 
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time, if indeed they are observable even now. In tui*f- 
bogs, in rents and cavities, under ruins as well as in 
cemeteries, human skeletons are from time to time found ; 
but not a vestige of them or of any human bone in any 
of the regular strata, or of the fissure deposits, or of 
the caves and caverns which abound with all the other 
animal remains. Whatever human bones have been 
found, were undoubtedly placed there by human agency 
in recent times. 

For Cuvier has examined with the utmost care all 
the instances wlfich were pretended to afford proofs 
of human remains. He closely investigated several 
thousands of the bones in the Paris Basin, and in the 
deposits of Provence, Nice, and others. All which had 
ever been supposed to be human he found to be either 
animal bones, or bones of men accidentally placed among 
the others, or in some other manner satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. The skeleton supposed by Scheutzer to 
be a man's, and which he made the subject of his book 
‘ Homo Diluvii Testis,' a century ago, has been already 
adverted to. Cuvier undertook the complete examina- 
tion of it. The first skeleton which formed the subject 
of Scheutzer’s argument was found near Amiens. Thirty 
years afterwards. another was discovered, but its pos- 
sessor, Gesner himself, raised grave suspicions that it 
was some lower animal's remains. A more complete 
one than either was afterwards found. Cuvier has en- 
graved this, together with Scheutzer's copied from his 
own b^k — and how any person could, upon the bare 
inspection, ever have conceived that either was a human 
skeleton is truly incomprehensible. But Cuvier has 
further engraved a land salamander, whose osteology 
he had, after his admirable mgpner, thoroughly ex- 
amined, and its likeness to the fossil remains shows it 
to be of the same genus, though of a wholly new 
species, above six times larger. He enters at large 
into the details of the difference between these remains 
and the human skeleton. But a further demonstration 
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of their nature was reserved for him when, in 1811, at 
Leyden, he had access to the actual fossil itself of 
Scheutzer, and was permitted to remove a portion of 
the incrusting stone. He did this with the salamander 
by him, and predicted the kind of bones that would be 
discovered by the operation. The success of the expe- 
riment was complete ; and to show the difference be- 
tween this skeleton and a human subject, Cuvier had 
the satisfaction of also discovering a double row of small 
and sharp teeth, studding the fringe or border of the 
large circular mouth. In 1818, he had an opportunity 
of repeating this examination upon the last found speci- 
men, which is now in the British Museum, and with 
exactly the same result. It is therefore demonstrated, 
as clearly as any fact in the whole compass of i)hysical 
science, that these bones belong to a race wholly dif- 
ferent from the human species, and indeed from any 
species now existing on the face of the globe. Finally, 
places where human bones have for many centuries 
been deposited with the remains of animals, as the 
ground under ancient fields of battle, have been ex- 
amined, and it is found that the one are quite as well 
preserved as the other, and have not suffered more 
decay. The importance of establishing the conclusion 
that no human remains are to be found in the strata of 
the earth will presently appear, and is the reason why 
we have dwelt upon the evidence in some detail. 

If we next inquire at what period the last great 
change took place, although of course no records can 
remain to fix it, yet we have some data on which to 
determine the limits of the question. The progress of 
attrition in the larger rivers, as the Dnieper afid the 
Nile, and also the formation of downs where they ap- 
proach from the sea, has been observed, as on the 
coast of the Atlantic in the south of France ; and the 
results indicate no very remote antiquity as the age of 
the pre^t terraqueous distribution ; certainly not more 
than 5,000 or 6,000 years. Of these, history only goes 
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back about 3,000. Homer lived but 2,800 years ago. 
Genesis cannot have been written earlier than 3,300 
years back. Even the earliest Chinese monuments that 
are authentic reach but 2,255 years. The astronomical 
remains of the East, when closely examined, especially 
the Zodiac, prove nothing of that extreme antiquity 
which was at one time ascribed to them. Nor do the 
mines, such as those of Elba, from which similar infer- 
ences were formerly deduced, show, since their more 
accurate examination, anything of the kind. Indeed 
none of the conclusions they lead to can be regarded 
as at all of a certain kind. The general result of the 
inquiry, then, is, that at a period not more remote than 
5,000 or 6,000 years ago, a mighty convulsion covered 
with the ocean all those parts of the globe then in- 
habited by man and the other animals his contempo- 
raries, and left dry those other portions of the earth 
which we now inhabit. The few remains of the races 
then destroyed have served to people this new world ; 
it is only since this period began that we have entered 
upon the progressive state of improvement* in which 
our race has advanced ; and to this period whatever 
historical monuments we possess of the globe or its in- 
habitants are confined. But it is equally clear that 
this inhabited earth, then left dry for the last time, 
had previously undergone several revolution^ and had 
been alternately dry land and covered with the ocean, 
more than once, or even twice, before this last revolu- 
tion. We have access more particularly to examine 
the condition and population of the earth when it was 
last inhabited, that is, when the sea left it the last time 
but one. We are now living in the fourth era or 
succession of inhabitants upon this earth. The first was 
that of reptiles ; the second that of palmotheria ; the 
third of mammoths and megatheria ; and it is only in 
this present or fourth era in succession that we find 
our own species and the animals which have always 
been our companions. 
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We are entitled then to affirm that, with respect to 
animal life, three propositions are proved, all of great 
curiosity, and still more, when taken either separately 
or together, all leading to conclusions of the highest 
importance — 

First — that there were no animals of any kind in 
the ocean which deposited the primary strata, nor any 
on the continent which that ocean had left dry upon 
its retreat ; 

Secondly — ^that the present race of animals did not 
exist in the earlier successive stages and revolutions 
through which the globe has passed ; 

Thirdly — ^that our own species did not exist in those 
earlier stages either. 

Now the conclusion to 'which these propositions leads, 
and which indeed follows from any one of them taken 
singly, but still more remarkably from the whole, and 
most especially from the last, is that a creative power 
must have interposed to alter the order of things in 
those early times. That an interposition of this kind 
took place, the last and most important, about 6,000 
years ago, is highly probable from the physical and 
natural evidence alone which is before us, and to which 
alone in this work reference can be made. But the 
date is not material. If at an uncertain period before 
the present condition of the earth and of its inhabitants, 
there were neither men nor the present race of crea- 
tures, wild and domestic, which people the globe, then 
it follows that between that period, whensoever it was, 
and the earliest to which the history of the world 
reaches back, an interposition of power took place to 
create those animals, and man among the rest. The 
atheistical argument, that the present state of things 
may have lasted for ever, is therefore now at aii end. It 
can no longer be affirmed that all the living tribes have 
gone on frdm eternity continuing their species; and 
that while generation of these passed away and 
another c^e up in endless and uninterrupted succes- 
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sion, the earth abided for ever. An interruption and 
a beginning of that succession has been proved. The 
earth has been 'shown not to have for ever abode in its 
present state ; and its inhabitants are demonstrated, by 
the incontrovertible evidence of facts, to have at one 
time had no existence. Scepticism therefore can now 
only be allowed as to the time and manner of the crea- 
tive interposition; and on these the facts shed no light 
whatever. But that an act of creation was performed 
at one precise time is demonstrated as clearly as any 
proposition in natural philosophy, and demonstrated by 
the same evidence, the induction of facts, upon which 
all the other branches of natural philosophy rest. 

It is wholly in vain to argue that the sea or the 
earth, or the animals formerly existing and now ex- 
tinct, or any other created beings, or any of the powers 
of nature, as we know it, or as it has ever been known, 
could have made the change. It is difficult enough to 
conceive how these known forces could ever have de- 
stroyed the earth’s former inhabitants. But suppose 
the approach of some comet or other body at different 
times produced the vOi^t tides by which the land was 
successively swept, this will not account for new 
species and new genera of living creatures having 
sprung up both to inhabit the land and to j)eople the 
waters. An act of creation — that which would now 
be admitted as a direct interposition of a superior in- 
telligence and power — must have taken place. This is 
the sublime conclusion to which these Researches lead, 
conducted according to the most rigorous rules of in- 
ductive philosophy, precluding all possibility of cavil, 
accessible to every one who will give himself the 
trouble of examining the steps of the reasoning upon 
which they repose, and removing doubt from the mind 
in proportion as their apprehension removes ignorance. 
It is an invaluable addition to the science of Natural 
Theology, and forms a chapter as new in kind as any 
of the new animal species are in Natural History. 

VOL. VI. 2 K 
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Such are the benefits conferred upon the great and 
fundamental argument of Divine Intelligence and con- 
trivance by the recent discoveries in Fossil Osteology. 
The evidence of design in the combination and mutual 
adaptation of the parts of extinct animals we ^pass over 
as only a multiplication of proof sufficiently numerous 
before. But the other branch of Natural Theology, 
that which investigates the Divine Benevolence, mso 
derives aid from this new quarter.. We now refer to 
the argument maintained in the Dissertation upon the 
Origin of Evil,* and also to the theories which were 
there very respectfully considered, and diffidently and 
reluctantly found to be unsatisfactory. The late inter- 
esting discoveries have thrown new light upon both 
these subjects of discussion, and the authors of some 
of the systems which we examined may appear to 
the improved state of our knowledge respecting the 
Chain of Being, as we certainly do make our appeal 
to it upon what appears to be a more solid ground of 
argumentation. 

The doctrine respecting the Chain of Being is ad- 
mitted to be incomplete as regards the matter of fact, 
inasmuch as we find many and large blanks in the 
series of animated creatures known upon our globe. 
Whatever other objections, therefore, were competent 
agaimst this theory, an additional one was, that little 
appearance of a Chain of Being seems discernible in 
the universe. Now, the supporters of this doctrine* 
have certainly a right to maintain that the blanks are 
filled up in a very remarkable manner by the recent 
discoveries. For the new species of animals discovered 
to have existed in former states of the globe, unques- 
tionably fill up some of the most remarkable chasms in 
our series of living animals. Thus the chief blank was 
always observed in the pachydermatous animals, the 
fewest in number, the least approaching one another, 

* See Paley’s Natural Theology, with Notes and Dissertations by Lord 
Brougham and Sir Charles Bell. 3 voLl. 
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and the whole tribe the most removed from others. 
Now most of the new aiid extinct kinds of quadrupeds 
belong to this, class, and we have had occasion to 
observe how links are supplied between race and race 
hitherto appearing altogether distinct. 

But although we may not be justified in reposing 
great confidence in the argument drawn from the plan 
of a Chain of Being as applied to the subject of positive 
evil, there is another point of view in which the subject 
may, with perfect safety, be considered. As far as 
regards mere defect, mere imperfection, it is most 
important to consider whether the plan of Divine 
Providence may not have been to create a succession 
of beings rising one above another in attributes ; say 
merely of intelligent beings thus differing in their 
approaches to perfection. The importance of this con- 
sideration cannot fail to strike the observer when ho 
reflects that there is no possibility of separating one of 
the greatest of all positive evils, death itself, from mere 
defect or imperfection, as was observed in the Disserta- 
tion already referred to ; not to mention many other 
kinds of evils arising from mere imperfection, — as all 
that proceed from weakness, from ignorance, from 
defect of mental energy, as well as mental perspi- 
cacity. All these evUs, and all their various con- 
sequences, originate in mere defect or imperfection. 
Therefore it is of no little moment in this important 
argument that we should be able to derive any new 
light to guide our steps upon that part of the ground 
which belongs to defect or imperfection. 

Now the late discoveries certainly affbrd us some 
such lights. They show as plainly as the evidence of 
facts can show anything, that there was a time when 
this globe existed with animals to people it, but without 
any beings at all of the human kind; The sounder 
opinion certainly is, that there has been a succession 
of stages through which the earth has passed, with 
different races of animals belonging to each period; 
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that in the earliest ago of all no animal life existed ; 
that this was succeeded by another in which reptiles 
were found to flourish, and that subsequent periods 
were marked by other successive races of animated 
beings. But as this is the subject of controversy* we 
shall only say that there, have been two eras, one in 
which inferior animals only existed without man, and 
the other in which we now live, and in which our 
species are the principal inhabitants of the globe. 
Inis is admitted by all who have oonsidorea the 
evidence; and they who the most strenuously deny 
the other doctrines of Fossil Osteology avow their 
implicit belief in the groat proposition, that the relics 
of an ago are clearly discovered in which man had no 
existence. 

Now this position is most important with a view to 
our present argument. It appears that there was a 
time when the Creator had not brought into existence 
any being above the rank of* the lower animals. It 
follows that the divine wisdom had not then thought 
fit to create any animal endowed with the intelligence 
and capacity and other mental qualities of the human 
species. If an observer had been placed in that world, 
and been called upon to reason regarding it, what 
would have boon Ms reflections on tho imperfections of 
animated nature? Yet, after a lapse of some ages, 
those defects are all supplied, and a more accomplished 
animal is called into existence. The faculties of that 
animal, and his destinies, his endowments and his 
deficiencies, Ms enjoyments and his sufferings, are now 
the subjects of the obser^r's contemplation and of his 
reasoning. What ground has ho now for affirming that 
a more perfect creature may not hereafter be brought 
into etistence— a creature more Mghly endowed and 
suffering far Mss from the evils of imperfection under 
w^Mch our race now suffers so much? No one can tell 
but that as many of the former inhabitants of the globe 
are now extinct — ^tribes which existed before the human 
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tace was created--^80 tWs Immaa arace itself may here- 
after be, like them, only known by its fossil remains; 
and other tribes.found upon other continents, tribes as 
far excelling ours in power and in wisdom as we excel 
the mastodon and the megatherium of the ancient world. 

It is to be further observed that no uncreated being 
can, by the nature of the thin^, have any right to 
complain of not being brought into existence earlier. 
The human race cannot complain of having come so 
lato into the world ; nor can any of the tribes created 
before us complain that they were less perfect than a 
species, the human, which did not then exist. Have 
we, then, the inhabitants of tho present world, any 
better reason to complain that the new, as yet un- 
known, possible creatures of a future period of the 
universe nave not as yet coiho into existence ? It must 
be confessed that the extraordinary fact, now made 
clearly and indisputably* known to us, of a world 
having existed in which there wore abundance of in- 
ferior creatures, ‘and none of our own race, gives us 
every ground for believing it possible tliat Divine 
Providence may hereafter supply our place on the 
globe with another race of beings as far superior to 
ourselves as we are to them which have gone before 
us. But how inconceivably docs tliis consideration 
strengthen and extend tho supposition broached in 
the Dissertatioix upon Evil!, How striki|igly floes it 
prescribe to us a wise and wholesome distrust of the 
conclusions towards which human impatience is so 
prone to rush in the darkness of human ignoranct;! 
How loudly does it call upon us to follow the old 
homely maxim, When you are in the dark, and feel 
uncertain which way to move, stand stiUJ” How 
forcibly does it teach us that much — nay, that all 
which now we see as in a glass darkly, and therefore 
in distorted form and of discoloured hue, may, when 

* The khd of controversy which may be raised, but never has been 
raised on this point, is discusbod in the next dissertation. 
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viewed in the broad and dear light of day, fall into 
full proportion and shine in harmonious tints!* 


It would be improper not to mention at the close of 
this Analytical View, that the science of Palaeontology 

♦ Dr. Paley, in Us twenty-fifth chapter, aeaumcs, Oiat whenever a new 
country has bwn discovered, with new plants and animals, these arc 
always found in cotnpany with plants and animals which are already 
known, and possessing the same genial qualities. From hence he derives 
an argument far the unity of the First Cause. Mr. Dogald Stewart also 
infers from the supposed identity of animal instincts in all ages, that the 
laws of physical nature must have always been the same, othera'ise these 
animals could net have continued to esist. 

Kow, 7 ?r«/ as to Dr, Faley’s assumption. It certainly appears too targe, 
even as regards the existing species and the present state of the globe; for 
there seem to be some places where all the animals are peculiar. But be 
that as it may, the fact assumed is by no means necessary for the support 
of Dr. PaJey’s conclusion in favour of the Divine Unity. It is extremely 
probable that in some former stages of our globe there were no animals 
wliatever of the same tribes with those which to us are familiarly known. 
Yet can there be any doubt that in their structure the same degree of skill 
is observable as far as their only remains enable us to judge, and can we 
hesitate to believe, that were there other parts before us, we should in 
those find as much artistlike contrivance as in the existing races of 
animals? Indeed we may go farther and assert, that there is every 
ground for supposing that tlie same kind, as well as an equal measure of 
skill, is to be traced in the lost ae in the existing tribes, and that^ con- 
sequently, tbe characteristic argument will equally apply here. The 
proof of this in the structure of the alimentary canal, which Cuvier was 
not acquainted with, will presently be considered. 

Secondly, With respect to the observation upon instinct, unquestionably 
some doubt may be raised by the new discovMes ; for we cannot feel any 
confidence ip, the assertion that the animals, whose skeletons alone remain, 
were endowed with instincts similar to those now in being, more espe- 
cially the tribes of anomalous description, such as the pterodactylus and 
ichthyosauriis. We have never seen in life miy animals combiniiog tbe 
various forms which seem to have met in these extraordinary creatutes. 
We cannot^ therefore, feel entire ^nfidence in the belief that their habits 
or instinctSrresembled those of any combination of animals so dissimilar, — 
still less cat we comprehend a harmonious union of the instincts proper to 
birds with, those peculiar to reptiles^ which yet the ^terodactyli seem 
formed to obey. Dark; however, as is this department of the sulyect, we 
have abundant ground, from the preponderating weight of analogy, for 
resting satisfied that »11 their instincts, whatever they may have been, 
were nicely adjusted |o their bodily powers, and that both their bodies 
and their instincts weip as nicely adapted to the laws of matter and of 
motion. 
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was much indebted to some able and learned men who 
were contemporaries of Cuvier The examination of 
the Paris Basin, as regards its mineral character, was 
almost wholly the work of Brongniart, and it is allowed 
to be a model in thai kind. Cuvier’s brother, also, 
ably assisted him in the botanical department. The 
labours of Lamarck in conchology are so universally 
known as to need no further mention; and among 
other names mav be stated that of Miller of Bristol, as 
liaving made valuable contributions to these inquiries 
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Many learned men were attracted by the discoveries 
of Cuvier, and devoted themselves to the cultivation of 
the same science. During the last twelve or fifteen 
years of his life they had joined in similar pursuits, 
and many of his opinions were modified, and many of 
his researches were materially aided, by their diligent 
and successful inquiries. As far as regards the general 
connexion between Organic Remains and Geology, in- 
deed another inquirer had appeared in the field as early 
as himself, the laborious, modest, and sagacious William 
Smith, a civil engineer, who, unassisted and almost un- 
known, had been prosecuting his researches into the 
mineral state of England, and performed certainly the 
most extraordinary work that any single and private 
individual ever accomplished — ^the delineation of the 
strata of the whole country, in a set of underground 
maps, which he published in 1815, and followed after- 
wards with a work upon the relation between these 
strata and their Organic Remains. Although the re- 
sults oi^ his investigations were published thus late, he 
had many years before communicated the greater part 
of them freely to his private friends. It must be con- 
fessed that few men of greater merit, or more unas- 
suming, have ever adorned any walk of science, and 
few have ever made a more important step in assisting 
the progress of discovery, ^ 

The other able persons who have cultivated this 
branch of science are certainly endowed with greater 
learning, that is, book learning, than Mr. Smith cpuld 
boast of, beside attending closely to actual observation 
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5n the field. Some of them, too, may fairly claim a 
high place as men of profound and original views. 
Where so many*excel and prefer claims so undeniable 
to the gratitude of the world, it is invidious as well as 
difficult to make a selection, the rather as, happily, we 
still have the great benefit of their continued assistance. 
In Italy, Brocchi ; in Switzerland, Studer, Hugi, Char- 
pentier, and Agassiz, the able and zealous disciple to 
whom Cuvier gave up the department of fossil ichthy- 
ology, when composing his work on Comparative Ana- 
tomy ; in Germany, Von Buch, Kaup, Count Munster, 
Goldfuss, Rosenmuller, Wagner, and the justly cele- 
brated Humboldt ; in Russia, Fischer ; in Belgium, 
Burtin, Omalius, Dumont ; in France, Beaumont, 
Brongiiiart,*Blainville, Prevost, Bou6, Brochant, Geof- 
frey ; and In England, Conybeare, Mantell, Lyell, Clift, 
De la Beche, Kdnig, Hibbert, Broderip, Fitton, Bake- 
well, Greenough, Forbes, Owen, Murchison, Sedgwick, 
and Buckland.* These, it is believed, are all, except 
Brocchi, fortunately still alive, and still actively en- 
gaged in the same interesting inquiries, though some 
of them rather confine their study to the geological 
portion of the subject If from the brilliant assem- 
blage the names of Sedgwick and Buckland were 
selected, but, as regarding Fossil Osteology, the latter 
especially, private friendship could hardly be charged 
with officiously assuming to be the organ of the ge|ieral 
voice — but, indeed, to record such merit might well 
seem presumptuous, where the panegyric is far less 
likely to reach aftertimes than the subject of its praise. 

The labours of Cuvier’s successors, as far as regards 
his doctrines, belong to one or other of three classes ; 
to the progress which they have made in examining 
the fossil remains of former worlds, or conditions of our 

♦ Written in 1839. Since that i^eriod, while we have to deplore the 
lass of man}' of the above, a new band of inquirers — Ansted, Ramsay, 
Phillips, M‘Coy, Hugh Miller, D’Orbigny, and others — are rapidly following 
up the researches of those removed, and daily adding to our knowledge. 
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globe f to the arguments which tliey have advanced 
in opposition to or in support of liis theory respecting 
tlie relation that subsists between those-animal remains 
and the strata in which they are found; and to the 
arguments adduced for or against his opinions respect- 
ing the formation and age of those strata. It may be 
proper to mention tlie things done under each of these 
heads, althougli the last is of comparatively little im- 
portance to the purpose of the present work, and the 
second is of considerably less moment, as regards 
Cuvier’s projicr subject, than the first. 

I. Among the extinct mammalia of the pachyder- 
matous order, wo mentioned one which Cuvier referred 
to the tapir genus, but pronounced to have been of a 
gigantic size, lie only laid seen tbo jawteetb of the ani- 
mal. But since his time other important parts have been 
found, chiefly at Epplcshcira, in Hesse Darmstadt : and 
a genus Dimtlieriiim (having four species) has been 
established, of which this species is termed gUjanteum^ 
his length having been apparently not less than eigh- 
teen or nineteen feet, llis distinguishing peculiarity 
is the having two enonnous tusks, which are bent 
downw^ards like those of the walrus, but are placed at 
the front end of the lower jaw, so as to bend below 
the chin. Dr. Buckland has shown by most cogent 
arguments that he must have lived chiefly in the 
water^ and these tusks in all probability were used in 
supporting him, anchored as it were, to the side of the 
river or lake while Ids huge bodj floated, as well as 
employed in digging for the roots upon which his teeth 
show that ho fed. 

Notwithstanding somewhat scanty materials, Cuvier 
had described and, as it were, restored the megatherium 
with extraordinary skill. But a further importation 
of bones from South America has enabled observers in 
tins country to throw some additional light upon the 

* The notes to the Analysis of Cuvier contain statements of the nura- 
lors of new sjjecies discovered since his time. 
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structure and habits of this singular animal. These 
hones were found in the bed of the river Salados in 
Jbienos Ayres, & succession of very dry seasons having 
brought the water unusually low. Mr. Clift, of the 
Surgeons’ Museum, a most learned and skilful com- 
parative anatomist, and pupil and assistant of John 
Hunter, examined them fully, and found many very 
singular particulars not before known respecting this 
animal. Among otlier things it appears to have a bony 
partition between its nostrils (septum narium) like the 
rhinoceros tichorhinus. The structure of its teeth in- 
dicates that tlicy are formed by perpetual growth like 
the elephant’s tusks, and not like his teeth by renewal. 
Tlio enormous size of the tail never could have been 
coiijoctiired trorn the analogy of the elephant and other 
pachydermatous animals. It was craoposed of vertebras, 
of which the one at the root had a diameter of seven 
inches, and the diameter from the extremities of the 
processes was no less than twenty-one inches. If tlien 
allo^vance be imide for tlic muscle and integuments, it 
<^ould not have been loss than two feet in diameter at 
the root, and six feet in girth. There can be little 
doubt that it was used both as a w^eapon of defence and 
to support the animal in conjunction with part of his 
large feet, while the others were employed in digging 
or scraping away the earth in quest of his food. The 
fore feet were a yard long, and the bones of thq fore 
legs were so constructed that the limb could have a 
lateral or rotatory horizontal movement for the pur- 
pose of shovelling away the soil. The bone of the heel 
is also of extraordinary length. The proportion of his 
hones to those of the elephant is very remarkable. The 
first caudal vertebra in the megatherium being twenty 
(»r twenty-one inches, in the elephant it is barely seven. 
The circumferenQ^ of the thigh in the former is two 
ieet two inches, ib the latter one fopt. The expanse of 
the os illii in the former no less than five feet one inch, 
in the latter three feet eight inches. The bony cover 
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of the hide has also been now more fully examined. It 
was about an inch in thickness, and so hard as to resist 
all external violence. The cumbrous movements of this 
unwieldy creature exposing it to many kinds of danger, 
the hide served to defend it from some enemies, and 
the weight and strength of its limbs and tail enabled 
it to destroy others : escape from any by flight being 
quite impossible. Mr. Clift informs me that he has 
found in the region of the pelvis small lumps of adipo- 
cire. So that we have hero an additional instance of 
the softer parts of an extinct animal still preserved in 
a state to wliicli flesh is now often reduced by decom- 
position in water. 

Mr. Darwin (grandson of the celebrated physician 
and poet) has found in South America many interesting 
remains. Among these are the bones of an edentate, 
between the megatherium and armadilS (largCvSt kind); 
those of a huge rodent in size equa^ to the hippopota- 
mus ; and those of an ungulate quadruped tlie size of 
a camel, and forming the link bci' een that class and 
the pachydermata. 

In the lias stratun. of Lyme Regis there was found 
in 1828, by Miss Arming (to whose skill in drawing, as 
well as her geological knowledge, Cuvier often acknow- 
ledges his obligations), a new spo'cies of pterodactylus 
Tvitii very long claws, and hence Dr. Buckland gave it 
the name of Pter, Maermyx. It appears to have been 
the size of a l aven. 

In 1824, Mr. Mantcll discovered in the Tilgate sand 
stone, in Sussex, the remains of an herbivorous reptik 
allied to the iguana genus, but vastly larger ; and ho 
gave it the name of Igiianodon,^ Other parts of the? 
animal has since been found in different places, as in 
Purbcck, and in the Isle of Wight. Mr. Murchison 
found a thigh bone three feet seven inches long ; and 
in 1829, a metacarpal bone, of six inches long by five 

* This discovery had been made before the last edition of Cuvier’s book, 
and IS mentioned, though shortly, in the Analysis. 
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wide, was found in the iron sand, and a yertobra as 
large as an elephant’s. The opinion. of Cuvier referred 
the large thigh bone clearly to Mr, Mantell’s reptile, 
whose dimensions must therefore have been enormous, 
though it was not carnivorous. 

In 1834, a large proportion of the skeleton was 
found in the Rag quarries near Maidstone. This 
confirmed all the previous conjectures as to the bones 
separately discovered. The length of this monstrous 
reptile is calculated to have been seventy feet from the 
snout to the tip of the tail, the tail to have been fifty- 
two feet long, and the body fourteen feet round.* Mr. 
Mantell also discovered in 1832, in Tilgate Forest, the 
remains of a lizard, which may have been twenty-five 
feet long, and was distinguished by a set of long, pointed, 
flat bones on its back, some rising from it as liigh as 
seventeen inches In length, lie called it IlylmosauruSf 
from being found in the Weald. 

There were found in 1836, a great collection of fossil 
bones in the department of Gers, in France, in a tcjrtiary 
fresh water formation. Above tliirty species, all mam- 
malia, were traced, and ot these the greater part were 
new extinct animals, but all were of ext!nc.‘t kinds ; two 
species of tlu? dinotlieriiim; fiv: of the mastodon; a 
new animal allied to tlu‘ rliinocHU'os, and another to the 
anthracothcrium ; a new edentate ; and a. new genus 
between the dog and racoon; but the most singular 
and new of the whole is tiie under jaw of an ape, which 
appears to have been thirty inches in height. But wo 
must bo very cautious in giving our assent to this, until 
we are better informed of the position where the jaw 
was found. It is certainly possible; but after the 
history of the Guadaloupe skeleton, clearly human, as 
clearly found among fossil remains, but now univei^ally 
admitted to have been a recent deposit, we may paAjse 
before concluding that a deposit contrary to all other 


* Geol. Trans., N. S., vol. iii., pt. 2. 
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observations of fossil bones should have occurred in any 
tertiary formation.* 

In the time of Cuvier, at least beforo the completion 
of his great work, our knowledge was so scanty of the 
fossil osteology of the East, that we doubt if any allusion 
to it is ever made by him. Three most important con- 
tributions to this branch of science have since extended 
our knowledge in that direction, and a rich addition 
may soon be expected from Mr. Clift’s labours upon a 
large recent arrival. 

The first was by my excellent friend Mr. Craiifurd, 
who, travelling in the Burman empire, was fortunate 
enough to discover a great number of fossil remains near 
the river Ira wadi. These he generously gave to the 
Geological Society, and Mr. Clift proceeded to examine 
them with his wonted assiduity and skill. Among them 
were traced two new species of mastodon, in addition to 
the M. gigas, and M, angustidens, of Cuvier. One is 
termed by Mr. Clift, Latidem, from the breadth of his 
jaw teeth ; and the bones of his face exceed in size those 
of the largest Indian elephant. The other he calls M, 
Elephmitoides^ because his teeth approach much nearer 
the elephant’s than those of Cuvier’s species, or of the 
Latidens. This animal ‘ appears to have been smaller 
than the elephant. A hippopotamus smaller than the 
living animal, a rhinoceros, a tapir, and others, have 
also been traced among these remains, as have a new 
lizard near the garial, and a crocodile near the common 
animal.t 

The second of these discoveries was made on the 
north-east border of Bengal, at Carivari, near the 
Brahmaputra river. The remains were examined by 
Mr. Pentland. He traced a new species of anthraco- 

* I have lately seen an appearance of a stratum of calcareous matter, 
which a cursory observer would certainly have supposed to be a natural 
deposit in the ground; but its history was known from some rubbish 
through which lime had filtered, wlien part of Btickiiigham House was 
built, and there were bricks, tiles, &c., underneath it. 

Geol. Trans., N. S., vol. H., pt. 3. 
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tlierium, which he calls Silicestre, a new carnivorous 
animal of the weazel tribe, and a pachydermatous 
animal much smaller than any hitherto known, either 
living or fossil.* 

The third and most remarkable of these collections 
is one discovered in the Markanda valley, and the 
Slvalik branch of the Himalaya mountains, in the year 

1835. The curiosity of naturalists in India was im- 
mediately roused, and their industry directed towards 
the subject with that ardour which the relaxation of a 
sultry climate never abates, and that combined perse- 
verance and ability which has ever marked the great 
men of our Eastern settlements. Dr. Falconer and 
Captain Cautley have chiefly signalized themselves in 
this worthy pursuit; valuable aid has likewise been 
rendered by Lieut. Durand ; and the result of their 
labours occupies one-half of the ‘ Asiatic Researches for 

1836. ’ They found first of all a new animal, of the 
ruminating class, whose skull is the size of a large 
elephant’s, and which has two horns rising in a peculiar 
manner from between the orbits, with an orifice of 
great breadth and an extraordinary rising of the bones 
of the nose. They gave it the name of Sivatherium, 
from the place of its discovery, dedicated to the deity 
Siva. The breadth of the skull is twenty-two inches. 
Dr. Buckland has no doubt that it must have had a 
trunk, something intermediate between the elephant’s 
and tapir’s. They next found a hippopotamus of a new 
species, distinguished by having six incisive teeth, and 
a skull materially different from the other species, 
whether living or extinct. , A new species of tiger was 
also discovered, which they called Felis Cristata, dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the great height of the occipital 
bone. In the same place with these bones were found 
remains of the mastodon, and other known species of 
extinct animals ; but the most interesting discovery was 


♦ fleol. Trans., N. S., voL ii., pt. 3. 
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that of a camel, of which the skull and jaw were found. 
It is to be observed that no decisive proof of any of the 
Camelidm, either camel, dromedary, or. llama, had ever 
been hitherto found among fossil bones, although Cuvier 
had proved certain teeth brought from Siberia to be 
undoubtedly of this family, if they were really fossil, 
which he doubted. This discovery in India was there- 
fore extremely interesting, as supplying a wanting 
genus. But for this very reason it became the more 
necessary to authenticate the position of this supposed 
camel’s rem.ains the more clearly, especially as there 
were abundance of existing camels in the country, which 
there could not be in Siberia. The Indian account is 
somewhat deficient in this respect, leaving us in doubt 
whether the bones admitted to bear a very close re- 
semblance to the living species, were found in a stratum, 
or loose and detached.* 

Besides all these add ns to oil knowledge of 
species and genera, two .cmai*kajlc ob'^ ?rvations or 
sets of observations hav. been fi ^ mad by osteolo- 
gists since the- time of Cuvier. The one of these is the 
tracing of footsteps, the pT*ir+ f wliich has been left by 
animals upon the sand, or -.;iier material of the strata, 
while in a soft stale. The other is Dr. Buckland’s 
study of the intestines from tlieir fossil contents, which 
he has called coproiites,^ The first of these curious 
inquiries is conducted by observing the impressions 
which the softer and more destructible parts of animals, 
whose very race has been extinct for ages, made upon 
the earthy strata of a former world ; it is the object of 
the other inquiry to ascertain from tlie petrified feces 
beai‘ing the impress of the alimentary canal, tlie internal 
structure of extinct animals ; and both subjects are cer- 
tainly calculated powerfully to arrest our attention. 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. xix. pt. 1. — Still more recently, it is said, a 
bone of the gemis Siniia has been found in the Sivalik Hills, and another 
in di/xg'ing at Calcutta ; but the particulars are unknown to me. 
t Ktftrgaj, fasces ; ktdoty stone. • 
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The footsteps^, it appears, were first observed by my 
reverend and learned friend, Dr. Duncan (to whom the 
country is also, so deeply indebted as the author of 
savings banks), in Dumfriesshire. On examining a 
sandstone quarry, where the strata lay one over the 
other, or rather against the other, for they had a dip 
of forty -five degrees, he found these prints not on one 
but on many successive layers of the stone ; so that 
they must have been made at distant periods from each 
other, but when the strata were forming at the bottom 
of the sea. No bones whatever have been found in 
those quarries. Similar impressions, though of smaller 
animals, have been observed in the Forest marble beds 
near Bath. The marks found in Dumfriesshire, of 
which there were as manv as twenty-four on a single 
slab, formed as it were a regular track with six distinct 
repetiii(ms of each foot, the fore and hind feet having 
left ^dferem mpressioiis, and the marks of the claws 
heir discernible. They appear to have been made by 
animal of the tortoise kind.* But similar marks 
have sin ^e been found in other ])arts of .'he world. At 
Hessberg, in Saxony, they have been discovered in 
quarries of grey and red sandsn„>no alternating; the 
marks are much larger than +liose in Scotland, and 
more distinct In one the hind foot measures twelve 
inches in length, and the fore foot is always much 
smaller than the hind From this circumstance, and 
from the distance betw^mn the two being only fourteen 
inches, it is conjectured that the animal was a marsupial, 
like the kangaroo. But one of the most remarkable 
circumstances observed is, that the upper stratum has 
convex marks answering to the concavity of the lower 
slab on which it rests, clearly showing that the former 
was deposited soft after the latter had been first printed 
by the foot in a soft state and then somewhat hardened. 
Dr. Kaup has termed the large unknown animal Chiro^ 


* Edin. K, S. Trans., 1828 . 
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therium* from the supposed resemblance of the four 
toes and turned-out thumb to a hand. In the summer 
of 1838 similiar footsteps of the chirotlierium, and of 
four or five small lizards and tortoises, with petrified 
vegetables of a reedy kind, have been observed in the 
new red stone at Storeton Hill quarry in Cheshire, near 
Liverpool. A discovery has within the last two years 
been made in the state of Connecticut, near North- 
ampton, where the footsteps of various birds, differing 
exceedingly in size, are found in inclined strata of sand- 
stone, and evidently made before it assumed its present 
position. The marks are always in pairs, and the tracks 
cross each other like those of ducks on the margin of 
a muddy pond. One is the length of fifteen or sixteen 
inches, and a feathery spur or appendage appears to 
have been attached to the heel, eight or nine inches 
long, for the purpose of enlarging the foot’s surface, 
and, like a snow-shoe, prevent the animal’s weight from 
sinking it too deep. The distance between the steps is 
proportioned to their length, but in every case the pace 
appears to have been longer than that of the existing 
species of birds to which they approach nearest, the 
ostrich. Consequently, the animal must have been taller 
in proportion to his size. How much larger he wiis 
than the ostrich may be gathered from this, that the 
large African ostrich has only a foot of ten inches long, 
less than two-thirds of this bird, and yet stands nine 
feet high. These proportions would give a height of 
fourteen feet to the extinct animal Some of the foot- 
steps in the Storeton Hill quarry are eighteen inches 
in length. In the Forest marble of Bath the foot- 
marks of small marine animals arc descried. 

In examining the inside of the ichthyosaurus, the 
half- digested bones of the animals on which these 
ravenous creatures preyed are found in large masses. 
But there are also scattered in great abundance among 


♦ hand. 
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their fossil remains the faeces which they voided ; and 
these being in a petrified state have preserved the very 
form of the intestines in minute detail. The faecal 
matter is generally disposed in folds, wrapt round a 
central axis spirally. Some of these coprolites exhibit 
the appearance of contortion, and show that the in- 
testines of the animal were spirally twisted; others, 
especially the smaller ones, give no such indications. 
The scales and bones of the prey are distinctly to be 
traced in the mass ; these are the remains, undigested, 
of contemporary fishes and reptiles, including smaller 
ones of the beast’s own tribe, on which he appears to 
have fed, as well as on other species. The light which 
these coprolites throw upon the structure of the animal’s 
intestinal canal is sufficiently remarkable. The intes- 
tines are proved to have been formed like an Archi- 
medes screw, so that the aliment in passing through 
was exposed witliin the smallest space to the largest 
surface of absorbent vessels, and thus drained of all its 
juices, as we find in the digestive process of living 
animals. The similar structure of the intestinal canal 
in the sharks and dogfish now existing has been noticed 
by naturalists ; and Dr. Paley expressly refers to it as 
making compensation by its spiral passage for its being 
straight, and consequently short, compared with the 
intestinal passage in other animals. Wc also can dis- 
tinctly trace in these coprolites the size and form of the 
folds of the mucous membrane that lined the intestines, 
and of the vessels which ran along its surface. As there 
is no part, of the animal frame more easily destructible 
than the mucous membrane and its vessels, the pre- 
servation of its casts is certainly a peculiar felicity 
for the physiologist. Similar observations have, since 
Dr. Buckland’s discovery, been made upon the copro- 
lites of fossfi fishes, in the Lyme Regis lias, in Sussex, 
in Staffordshire, and near Edinburgh. In some places 
they take so fine a polish that lapidaries have used 
them for cutting into ornamental wares. One of the 
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most singular coprolites was found by Lord Greenock (an 
assiduous and successful cultivator of natural science) 
between the laminae of a block of coal near Edin- 
burgh, and surrounded with the scales of a fish recog- 
nized by Professor Agassiz as of contemporary origin. 
To these observations a very curious addition has been 
tnade by the Professor, who found that the worm-like 
bodies described by Count Munster, in the lithographic 
slate of Solenhofen, arc in fact the petrified intestines 
of fishes, and he has also found the same tortuous 
bodies occupying their ordinary position between the 
ribs in some fossil remains. He has named them Cbfco- 
litesf and certainly the representation given of them 
in the drawing resembles an actual intestine as accu- 
i*ately as if it were the portrait of it. 

When Cuvier abandoned to Professor Agassiz the 
whole department of Fossil Ichthyology, he showed as 
happy and just a discernment of living character as ho 
ever displayed in the arrangement and appropriation 
of animal remains. That admirable person has amply 
earned the honour thus bestowed on him by devoting 
his life , to this extensive, obscure, and diflScult study. 
The results of his laborious researches have been from 
time to time published in a great work upon fossil 
tishes ; but as the arrangement followed as yet in the 
]>ublication necessarily leaves the several parts incom- 
plete, a distinct and siitisfactory view of the whole can- 
not be formed until the work is finished. Some of the 
discoveries, however, whicli bear upon the subject of 
our present inquiries may be shortly described. The 
importance of the study to fossil geology is manifest 
from this, that the class of fishes being continued 
through the successive periods of the different for- 
mations, while those of land animals are confined each 
within certain limits, and the fishes being also inhabi- 
tants of those waters in which all the aqueous deposits 


• KwXflv, tlie great intestine. 
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once were contained, we are enabled by Fossil Ichthy- 
ology , through various periods of the earth's formation, 
to pursue the •comparison of a vertcbrated animal's con- 
dition in each stage. 

The Professor’s classification is founded upon the 
form of the scales, which are adapted to the structure 
of each tribe, and afford a perfectly scientific principle 
of arrangement. He thus divides the whole into four 
orders : — the Placotdeans,* whose scales are irregular 
enamel plates more frequently broad, but varying in 
dimensions down to a point or prickle; the Garun- 
deans, ^ with angular scales of bone or horn thickly 
enamelled and shining ; the Ctendideans,^ with comb- 
like scales having a jagged edge and no enamel ;§ the 
Oycldideans,^ whose scSes are smooth at the edge, 
and composed of horn and bone, but unenamelled-IT 

There were in all 8,000 species of fish enumerated 
b;y Cuvier, of which more than three-fourths, or 6,000, 
belong to the two last classes, and no one of cither of 
these classes has ever been found in any formation an- 
terior to the chalk ; so that the whole of these 6,000 
kinds of fish have, to all appearance, been called into 
existence at a period long after the primitive, the 
transition, and all but the latest secondary formations. 
On the other hand, and in the earlier times of the 
secondary and transition strata, there existed species of 
the other two orders, which have comparatively few 
representatives surviving to our days. The Professor 
has thoroughly examined 800 fossil species of these two 
orders, and finds not a single exception to the rule 
thus laid down for the relation between different spe- 
cies of animals and successive formations of strata,** 
His deductions received further corroboration by the 
examination of 250 species, all of new and extinct 

* a tablet or plate. f TMot, brilliancy. 

4; Krtis, a comb. § Perch belong to this class. 

II KuKkos, a circle. % Salmon and herring are of this class. 

Kapport sur les Poissons Fossiles, p. 38, 
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fishes, submitted to him in England, and which were, 
fpr the most part, found in this country. The analogy 
in this respect between the results of Fossil Ichthyology 
and those of Cuvier’s Researches is striking through- 
out. In the lower deposits of the lias there are found 
the remains of the great sauroid fishes analogous to the 
fossil lizards of the same strata. More than two-thirds 
of the fishes found in the chalk strata are of genera 
now extinct. These extinct genera, however, of the 
newest secondary strata approach more nearly to the 
fishes of the tertiary strata than the fishes found in the 
oolite or Jurassic formation; insomuch that the Pro- 
fessor is disposed to range the chalk and greensand 
nearer to the tertiary than secondary formations on 
this account. Not a single genus even of those whose 
species are found in the Jurassic deposits is now known 
among existing fishes; nor is there a single species, 
and but few genera common to the chalk, and the 
older tertiary strata. A third of those found in the 
strata of the later tertiary formation, as the London 
(day and the coarse limestone of the Paris Basin, are 
of extinct genera. The Norfolk crag and upper sub- 
appenine lorraation have, for the most part, genera 
found in the tropical seas; the tertiary formation 
generally approaches nearest to our living species, but 
the Professor affirms that, except one small fish, found 
in modern concretions on the coast of Greenland, not a 
single species exactly the same with those of our seas 
is to be found in a petrified state. This continued 
analogy is very important in a geological view. 

In a zoological view it would be endless to attempt 
any analysis of the Professor’s researches. Among 
the extinct species no less than 150 belonged to the 
family of sharks, whose services, in keeping down the 
increase, naturally so rapid, of fishes, have been re- 
quired in all ages of the ocean. Different kinds of 
shark, however, appear to have belonged to different 
periodic Of the three sub-families into which the 
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Professor divides the great class of sharks, the first is 
found in the earliest period of organic remains, th^ 
transition strata, and continues till the beginning of 
the tertiary, but there is now only one species of it 
existing, and that is found in New Holland. The 
second sub-family begins probably with the coal for- 
mations, and ceases when the chaUt commences. The 
third begins with the chalk, and continues down 
through the tertiary formation to the present time. The 
form as well as the size of the extinct species differ in 
most things materially from the living, and in no respect 
do they vary more than in their covering or scales. 

As the coprolites enable us to ascertain the interior 
structure of the extinct reptiles, so do they throw light 
upon that of fishes also, those especially of the sauroid 
or lizard-like kind. We have even instances of their 
intestines being partially preserved by some fortunate 
accident. An example near Solenhofen has been men- 
tioned already. A specimen was found in Sussex, 
where the stomach, with its different membranes, was 
retained. In a number of fishes found in the Isle of 
Sheppy the bony capsule of the eye was found entire ; 
and in some other instances the plates forming the gills 
or branchim are perceivable. 

It thus appears that great and important additions 
have been made to this interesting science since Cuvier, 
who may properly be termed its founder, ceased from 
his labours. But it would not be proper to pass from 
a consideration of the services rendered by his succes- 
sors, without making mention of one illustrious inquirer, 
a man of truly original genius, who preceded him by a 
few years. John Hunter, whose unrivalled sagacity 
seemed destined to cast a strong light upon whatever 
walk of science he trod, had turned his attention, as 
early as 1793, to fossil bones, in consequence of a 
collection sent to this country by the Margrave of 
Anspach. He described and commented upon them 
in detail with his wonted acuteness; he adopted the 
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same safe and natural course which Cuvier afterwards 
^pursued with such signal success, of examining the 
known bones of existing species as weU as those sub* 
mitted to his consideration ; and it appears, from some 
of his concluding remarks, that he perceived distinctly 
enough the specific difference of the fossil animals, at 
least of some among them. Thus, having compared 
the fossil skull of a supposed bear with that of a white 
bear which he had procured from the owner of the 
animal while alive, he gives an accurate drawing of 
both, and marks their diversities, indicating his opinion 
that the fossil animal difiered from all known carni- 
vorous animals.^ Who does not perceive that he was 
on the right track, and would have reaped a plentiful 
harvest of discovery, had he devoted himself* to the 
general investigation of the subject ?t 

IL The speculations of succeeding zoologists or com- 
parative physiologists have not only made no impression 
upon the anatomical results of Cuvier’s inquiries, but 
they never appear to have been pointed towards that 
object. Considering the numberless instances in which 
he had to draw his conclusions or to form his con- 
jectures from a very imperfect collection of facts, it is 
wonderful how constantly the fuller materials of his 
followers have confirmed his inferences. But geological 
inquirers have occasionally impugned his doctrines re- 
specting the relation of tne classes of animals to the 
successive formations of the strata that incrust our 
globe. It has been denied by some that any such 
relation at all can bo truly said to exist. There seems, 
however, no possibility of maintaining this position, 
whether we agree wholly with Cuvier or not in the 
detail of his statements. For the fact is undeniable 


• Phil. Trans., 1794, p. 411. 

t In the Hunterian Museum there is a large collection of fossil organic 
remains, selected with consummate skill, and showing the attention 
bestowed this great man on the most delicate parts of organization 
which th^exemplify. 
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that some strata, let them have been arranged in 
whatever succession, formed and placed by whatever* 
causes, contain phe remains of certain classes of animals 
which are not to be found in other strata. It is another 
fact equally indisputable, that no animals now exist of 
the same kind with the greater part of those found in 
any of the strata. This appears to connect the dif- 
ferent races of animals with the different strata. But 
it is said that this is not a chronological connexion, 
and affords no evidence of strata having been formed 
rather in one age than another. If it were so, there 
still would remain a foundation for the position which 
merely affirms a relation between organic remains and 
strata. But is it true ? The principal reason assigned 
is, that although no animals of a certain kind are found 
in certain strata, supposing those strata to have been 
formed at a given period, the animals, of the kind in 
question may have perished so as not to have been 
washed into the sea or other water in which the earthy 
matter was mixed, and from which it was deposited. 
Now, not to mention that this bare possibility becomes 
improbable in the degree in which the facts are mul- 
tiplied and the observations of animals and strata 
extended, the researches respecting fossil fishes seem 
to negative the objection entirely. For if the different 
strata were made by the sea, and contain totally dif- 
ferent remains of marine animals, it is clear that each 
must have been formed respectively in a sea inhabited 
by different animal tribes. The strict parallelism, too, 
which is observed between the connexion of different 
races of animals and that of fishes with different strata, . 
lends the strongest confirmation to Cuvier’s doctrines. 

Ingenious and laborious attempts have been made 
to show, that though many races of animals are now 
wholly extinct, the evidence fails to prove the non- 
existence of any race (except our own) at a preceding 
period; in other words, to disprove the proposition 
that many of the present races came for the first time 
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into existence at a period subsequent to the time when 
we know that others existed, always excepting the 
human race, which it is admitted have sufficient 
reason to believe did not exist in the earlier stages of 
the globe’s formation. It cannot, however, be denied, 
firsts that the extinction of many races of animals, 
which is admitted, affords a ground of itself for think- 
ing it probable that new ones should be found to supply 
their places ; secondly, that there seems nearly as little 
reason to regard the utter extinction of some classes as 
more improbable than the formation of others ; thirdly, 
that the admitted creation of man destroys the whole 
support which the objection might derive from a sup- 
posed uniformity of natural causes, always acting, and 
removes the difficulty said to exist, of assuming different 
sets of principles to be in action at different periods of 
the world ; fourthly, that the great number of facts 
which have been observed, all pointing uniformly in 
one direction, cannot be got over by suggesting mere 
possibilities for explanations. The improbability is 
extreme of one set of animals having existed at the 
same age with another set, when we find certain strata 
having the traces of the former without any of the 
latter, and vice versa. This improbability increases in 
proportion to the number of the species. If these 
exceed hundreds, and even amount to many thousands, 
the improbability becomes so great as to reach what, 
in common language, we term a moral impossibility. 
Now, there are 6,000 kinds of fishes, of which not one 
specimen is to be found in any of the formations pre- 
ceding the chalk. But suppose we lay out of view all 
question of one formation being older than another, 
there are certain strata in which none of those species 
are found. There is no disposition to deny that these 
strata were formed in the water ; therefore, at whatever 
time they were suspended in the water, that water at 
that time contained none of those 6,000 kinds which 
now people it. Then from whence did they all come 
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if they existed at that period, and yet were not in the 
water when the strata were formed ? But it is equally 
admitted that the" water in those days contained many 
other kinds of fish now extinct, and found only in 
certain strata, and it contained some few which we find 
in other strata, and some which are still to be found 
in the sea. Can anything be more gratuitous than to 
suppose that all the fishes of a certain class were 
destroyed at the formation of those strata, while all 
those of another class were afterwards brought from a 
different part of the sea to succeed the last ones, and a 
certain small number survived to mix with other strata, 
or even to last till now ? 

The only sound objection that can be taken to the 
theory, is that to which the absolute assertion of the 
fact is liable. We can easily ascertain that certain 
species arc no longer to be found living on the globe, 
liut we may not be so well able to affirm with certainty 
that certain fossil genera of one formation may not 
hereafter be found in another, or, which is the same 
fact in another form, that certain living species may 
not be traced among fossil remains. Thus the small 
family of the camel was w^anting in all our fossil col- 
lections till the late discoveries in the Himalaya moun- 
tains have made it probable that a species of this class 
may be found to have existed there with the mastodon 
and other extinct mammalia. This is possible, perhaps 
likely. So an ape’s jaw is supposed for the first time 
to have been found in a fossil bed in France with other 
races, and no quadrumane had ever been before traced 
in any part of the fossil world. The proof of this 
discovery is, however, as yet involved in some doubt, 
and even were it more precise, we should only have 
two instances in which the negative evidence had failed, 
leaving a multitude of others, hundreds of land and 
thousands of sea animals, of which no representatives 
are to be traced among the fossil i^mains of any 
country. It must always be recollected that the whole 
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argument rests upon probability, more or less high. 
Even as regards the admitted non-existence of the 
human species, the mere evidence (if osteological re- 
searches is not demonstrative ; for although it is quite 
certain that among the thousands of animal remains 
which have been discovered and carefully examined, 
not a fragment of a human bone is to be found, it is 
barely possible that in some deposits as yet unexplored 
the skeleton of a man may be discovered. We have 
at present only to make our inference square with the 
facts ; to affirm that, as far as our knowledge extends, 
there is no such relic of our race in the earlier strata 
of the globe; and to conclude that, considering the 
extent of past inquiries, the regularity of the connexion 
between other races of different kinds and various 
strata, and the portions of the earth over which our 
researches have been carried the very strong presump- 
tion is against any such contradictory discovery being 
hereafter made. 

III. Whatever opinion men may form upon the ques- 
tion raised by some antagonists of Cuvier's geological 
doctrines, all must allow that considerable light has 
been thrown upon the subject of discussion by their 
labours. Indeed a considerable addition to our know- 
ledge has been made by some of these able and learned 
men, even admitting that they have failed to impugn 
the theory, and taking the facts which they have 
ascertained as forming an addition, by no means in- 
consistent with it. Thus the valuable work of Mr. 
Lyell has, in two essential respects, greatly advanced 
geological knowledge. He has examined, with a much 
more minute attention than had ever before been given 
to the subject, the action of the physical agents actually 
at work before our eyes, and has shown how extensively 
these may operate upon the structure of the earth’s 
surface. It may be admitted, perhaps, that Cuvier 
had spiewhat*' underrated their power, although the 
read# may s^ill retain his opinion, that the force 
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ascribed from the facts to those ordinary physical 
powers is inadequate to produce the effects which the 
phenomena present; that all the violent and sudden 
actions known on the globe are topical, being confined 
within comparatively narrow limits, and that the sup- 
position of sudden and even instantaneous change on a 
vast scale in former periods has been too lightly taken 
up. Indeed, unless we suppose such changes as might 



to have joined Gibraltar and Ceuta, it seems hard to 
imagine how a tract of country, extending from Hol- 
land to beyond the Caspian, and from Scandinavia to 
the Carpathian mountains, could be drained of the sea, 
which certainly once covered it, or, having still more 
anciently been dry, could have been laid under water.* 
But a inucli more important service has been ren- 
dered by Mr. LyelPs comparison between the different 
ibriUations of the tertiary class; and although it is 
with unavoidable distrust of himself that any one little 
versed in geological science should venture to speak, it 
should seem that the division which he has thus suc- 
ceeded in tracing of the tertiary period, may stand well 
with the previous system of Cuvier, and be received as 
a fact independent of the controverted matter with 
which it has been connected. With the important aid 
of several eminent conchologists, but especially of Mr. 
Deshayes, he examined the numbers of testaceous 
animals traced in different formations; and finding 
that in some strata the proportion of shells of living 
species was very different from others, he distributed 
the strata of this tertiary period into three classes 
accordingly ; the earliest being those which contained 
the fewest of our living species. The latest of the 
three periods into which he thus subdivides the tertiary 

In Mr. Whewell’s learned work on the History of the Inductive 
Sciences, there are some acute and important remarks on the two theories, 
that of Uniform Action, and that of Catastrophes. B. xviii., c. 8. 
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era he calls pliocene , or more recent ; the next before 
miocene, f or less recent ; the earliest eocene, J or dawn- 
ing. Seventeen species of shells are common to the 
three divisions, of which thirteen still exist and four 
are extinct. In the pliocene the proportion of existing 
shells always exceeds one-third, and usually approaches 
one-half of the whole found. In the miocene, the exist- 
ing shells fall considerably short of one-half, that is, 
the extinct species preponderate ; indeed, of 1,021 ex- 
amined, less than a fifth were existing. There are 196 
common to this and the last period, of which 82 are 
extinct. In the eocene period, the proportion of exist- 
ing shells is much smaller, not exceeding three and a- 
half per cent, ; and there are only 42 common to this 
and the miocene. In the Paris Basin 1,122 species 
have been found, of which only 38 are now known as 
living. 

The theory of Cuvier and Brongniart respecting the 
successive formations in the Paris Basin, appears to re- 
quire some modification in consequence of more recent 
examination. They considered that upon the chalk 
there was laid, first a fresh water formation of clay, 
lignite, and sandstone; then a marine formation of 
coarse limestone ; and then upon that a second fresh 
water formation of siliceous limestone, gypsum, and marl. 
The researches of Mr. Constant Prevost seem to show 
that instead of these three successive formations, there 
were laid on the chalk a clay formation of fresh water 
origin, and then upon that, contemporaneously, three 
others, in different parts of the same Basin, namely, 
a fresh water formation of siliceous limestone, another 
of gypsum, and a marine formation of coarse limestone. 
In the rest of the series the two theories coincide. 

It must, however, be observed that the more im- 
portant doctrines of Fossil Osteology, even as regards 
their connexion with the history and structure of the 

* TlXum, more, and KaivD?, recent. 

t less. J dawn. 
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globe, do not necessarily depend upon the opinions 
which may be entertained of the more controverted 
points of geological theory, while the science of com- 
parative anatomy exists alone, self-contained and in- 
dependent of geology. But all must agree in admitting 
the important service which Osteology has rendered to 
geological inquiries, and in rejoicing at the influence 
which it has had upon those who pursue such specu- 
lations, in promoting a more careful study of facts, 
and recommending a wise postponement of theoretical 
reasoning, until the season arrives when a suflicient 
foundation for induction shall have been laid by the 
patient observer. 
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Note I. 

As some learned men are satisfied with the proofs of an ape’s jaw-bone 
having been found at Sansan, in the south-west of France, and an astra- 
galus of the same genus in the Sivalik hills, it is very possible that this 
genus may be added to tlioae found in the strata of the Miocene period ; 
for it is only in the more recent formations that these remains are exposed 
to exist. That they should be found in any of the Pliocene formations is 
in a high degree improbable; and even then we have only got to the 
middle of the Tertiary period. No one contends that in the earlier forma- 
tions any such remains are to be traced. 

But in case any objection sliould be raised to the argument in the text, 
upon the supposition that, because quadrumanous animals were supposed 
by Cuvier not to be traceable in any but the present portions of the globe’s 
crust, therefore human remains may likewise hereafter be found in earlier 
formations, we may remark that, even if they were, contrary to every pro- 
bability, there found, no one pretends to expect such remains in those 
sti*ata where no mammalia of any kind have been discovered ; and the 
argument in the text is wholly independent of the . particular period at 
which the non-existence of our race is admitted. These considerations 
are fit to be borne in mind, since learned men, like Mr. Schmerling, are 
inclined to think that some human bones found in the same caves with 
the remains of hyaenas and other animals, are of contemporaneous origin. 
The great majority of geologists, however, refer the animals in question to 
the last geological era before the creation of man. 

Note II. 

The state of rapid and solid advancement in which the science of Palaeon- 
tology now is, may make the summary of its doctrines in any one year 
little applicable to the next. The notes to the Analysis of Cuvier, and 
the suljSequent account of the labours of his successors, may serve to show 
what inhabitants of the former surface of the earth are at present within 
our knowledge. But v'ith respect to the two important classes of ichthyo- 
saurus and plesiosaurus, the following abstract will prove convenient to 
the student who w ould compare the present state of our information upon 
tlie.se two fossil genera at present with what it was when Cuvier wrote. 
Nothing can better exhibit the rate, as it were, at which this science has 
been advancing. I am indebted to iny learned, able, and excellent friend, 
Mr. Greenough, for tiiis summary, which will be found to be marked with 
the accuracy, the clearness, and the conciseness which distinguish all his 
productions : — 

ICHTHYOSAURUS. 

1. Communis, Cuvier, vol. il Lias — England and Wurtemberg. 

2, Ooaifoftnis, (See Journal of Acad, of Philadelphia.) Not known 

f : f to Cuvier. Lias— Bath 
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3. Grandipes, (Geol, Proc , 1830.) Not known to Cuvier. 

4. Intermedins, Lias — England and Wurteinberg. 

6. Platyodon, Lias—England and Wurtemberg. 

6. Tenuirostris, Eias — England and Wurtemberg, 

7. Ichthyosaurns, . . . Kimmeridge clay. 

8. Icbtb 3 'osauras,...Muachelk^ — Luneville and Mannsfield. 

PLESIOSAURUS, 

1. Goldfossii, Quarries of Solenhofen. Not known to Cuvier. 

2. Carinatus, Lias — England and Boulogne. 

3. Dolichodeirus, ...Muschelkalk — Germany; and lias — England. 

4. Pentagonus, Jura beds — France. * 

5. Profundus, Variegated sandstone — Jura. Not known to Cuvier. 

6. Recentior, Kimmeridge clay. 

7. Trigonus, Calvados — North of France. 

8. Trigonus, Cuvier, vfJL ii., p. 486. Lias, probably. 


GENERAL NOTE RESPECTING EVIDENCES OE 
DESIGN. 

All the inquiries in which we have been engaged lead to one conclusion 
of great importance. Notwithstanding the progress which has been made 
in various sciences, the things which have been discovered and ascertained 
bear an infinitely small proportion to those of which wo are still either 
w holly ignorant, or imperfectly and dubiously informed. In a vast variety 
of instances, de.sign and intelligence have been traced — instances so well 
deserving to be called innumerable, that we are entitled to believe in con- 
trivance as the universally prevailing nile, and we never hesitate so to 
conclude. But the mode and manner of the working is still, in a prodigious 
number of cases, concealed from us ; and we are entitled to infer that 
numberless things which now seem irregular, that is arranged according to 
no fixed rule, are nevertheless really ^sposed in an order which we have 
not discovered, w^hicb would, if we knew all, be as complete as that ob- 
served and traced in the cases known to us. Thus the regifiar working of 
bees, w^hich we have been examining, is reducible to certain known rules ; 
the figures formed by them are, in all their relations, familiar to matlie- 
maticians. The problems of raaxhna and minima, on the solution of which 
those operations proceed, may have parallels in the case of other animals ; 
it is not at all improbable that the beaver forms his dike for protection 
against the water upon some such principle, namely, of the form which is 
better than any other conceivable form calculated to oppose a solid re- 
sistance to the pressure of water.* It appears probable that the works of 

• 

♦ The base of the dike being 12, the top 3 feet tbiclc, and the height 6 feet, tijc 
face is the side of a right angled triangle, whose height is 8 feet ; and if the materials 
were lighter than water in the proi)orlion of 44: 100, this construction would be tt»e 
l>e8t one conceivable to prevent the dam from turning round. But the form flatter 
titan that which would best serve tltis puntose when the materials are heavier than 
water, is probably taken to prtrvent the dam from being shoved forward. 

VOL VI. 2 G 
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spiders in concentric circles, and along their radii, are also regularly 
arranged in known figures, and upon similar principles. Many of the 
parts of plants wear the semblance of regular and symmetrical curve 
lines, insomuch that a mathematician once presented*a paper to the Royal 
Society (on some propositions in the higher geometry), which he entitled, 
from the form of the lines investigated, ‘ Fasciculus Florum Geometricorum.* 
The orbits in which the heavenly bodies move, come manifestly within, the 
same remark still more certainly ; for the forms of those paths, the relation 
of all their points' to given straight lines, is in a great degree ascertained. 
But it seems very reasonable to conclude, that the small number of such 
regular figures which the state of science in its various brandies has as yet 
enabled us to trade, is as nothing compared with those figures still so un- 
known to ns, that in common speech we talk of them as irregular, while 
this is only a word, like chance, implying our own ignorance. 

For the mathematical sciences, extraordinary as the progress already 
made may be reckoned, with regard to the difficulty of the subject, and 
the imperfect faculties of man, are most probably still in their infancy. 
Of the infinite variety of curve lines, we know but a very few with any 
particularity, to say nothing of our equal ignorance (connected with the 
former) of most of the laws of complex motion. In the parts of animal 
and vegetable bodies, especially of the larger kind, there are few sym- 
metrical forms observed ; greater convenience, in the former instance at 
least, is evidently attained by other shapes. Yet there seems no reason to 
doubt that all the forms which we see may be in reality perfectly regular, 
th<tt is, that each outline is a curve, or portion of a curve, related to some 
axis, so that each of its parts shall bear the same relation to lines similarly 
drawn from it to this axis, which all its other points do. If we know 
little of algebraical curves, we know still less of those whose structure is 
not expressible by the relations of straight lines and numbers, the class 
called medianical or transcendental, the forms of some of which are very 
extraordinaiy', but all whose points are related together by the same law. 
There is every reason to expect that the further progress of science will 
unfold to us much more of the principles upon which the forms of matter, 
both organic and inorganic, are disposed, so that the order pervading the 
system may be far more clearly perceived. 

So of motion— In one most important branch, dynamics is still in its 
infancy ; we know little or nothing of the minute motions by which the 
particles of matter are arranged, w'hen bodies act chemically on each other. 
Even respecting the motions of fluids so much studied as electricity, and 
heat (if it be a fluid), and the operation of the magnetic influence, science 
is so imperfect, and our data from observation so scanty, that mathema- 
tical reasoning has as yet hardly ever been applied to the subject. It is 
the hope of men who. reflect on these things, and it is probably the expecta- 
tion of those who most deeply meditate upon them, that, in future times, 
a retrospect upon the fabric of our present knowledge, shall be the source 
of v^der and compassion— wonder at the advances made from such small 
beginnings — compassion for the narrow sphere within which our knowledge 
is confined : — and when the greater part of what we are now only able to 
believe regular and systematic from analogy and conjecture, will have 
falleif into an order and an arrangement certainly kno^vn and distinctly 
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Abstmctions ridiculed, 297. 

Adapis, 386* 

Addison on InsUnct, 219. 

weakness of his ‘Evidences,’ 287. 
Agassiz, successor of Cuvier, 436. 

nis classification, 437. 

Althorpe, Lord, inscription to, 1. 

conversations with, 177. 
Anaxagoras, killed by a crow, 253. 
Animals finding their way, 267. 

Ants, their buildings, 251. 
slave dealers, 252. 

Aristomachus, nis study of bees, 277. 
Ass, sagacity of, 267. 

Bacon, Lord, on Final Causes, 89. 
his classification, 138. 
his * Sylva Sylvarum ’ characterized, 
95. 

vindicated, 174. 

Bears, ingenuity ofj 256. 

Beavers, their architecture, 257. 

fossil, where found, 390. 

Bee, habits of, 191. 
anatomy of, 341. 

Bell, Sir C., his notes on Paley, 4. 
Birds, how they build to avoid snakes, 
263. 

rate at which they fly, 279. 

Borelli, his discovery, 26. 

Bougainville on biros, 265. 

Boy&s experimental Philosophy im- 
bued with Natural Theology, 96. 
Buckland’s investigations, 31, 33, 
Butler, Bp., on Natural Religion, 6. 

* Analogy,’ its great merit, 129. 

Calculus, diflerential, its application, 
51. 

Carp, anecdote of, 272« 

Carrier pigeons, 268. 

Cats— sagacity, 267. 

Cause and Eftect — Hume, 142, 
Stewart on, 143. , 

Cautley, his investigations, 431. 
Cavendish, analyzed water, 108. 
Cells of Bees, structure, uses, dis- 
coveries, &C., geometrical form, 
&C., &c., 312 to 864. 

Marddi’s, Kcenig’s, andMaclaurin’s 
mathematical demonstrations, 
313 to 341. 


Cells of Bees— ^ 

Huber, Hunter, Swammerdam, ^^c., 
discoveries, 343 to 353. 
solvents of wax, 353, 354* 
tenacity, colour, &c,, 854, 855. 
process of building, woodcuts of 
cells, 360. 

Chasroi^tamas, 386. 

Chick, iu the egg, 192. 

Chirotherium, woat, 433, 

Chrysalis, in cocoon, 192. 

Cicero, his reasoning, 141. 
on the immortality of the soul, 165. 

Circulation of the Wood, how sug- 
gested) 118. 

Clarke’s, Dr., h priori argument, 53. 

i defect in his argument, 59. * 

Reid’s and Stewart’s remarks, 60. 
Clarke not original, 60 to 64. 

Clift, Mr., his labours, 430. 

Coleolites, what, 436. 

Cranes, flight of, 273. , 

Crows, theur ingenuity, 253. 

Ctenoldeans, what, 437. 

Cuckoo, its cunning, 270. 

Cudworth, “ his great work,” 61, 

Cuvier’s zoology, 31, 33. 
mode of reasoning, 401. 
his industry, 402. 
his results, 411. 
his successors, 423, 424. 

Cydoideans, their seWes, 437. 

Daubenton, the naturalist, 369. 

Deontology, what, 9. 

Derham’s Astrotheolo^, 37* 

Descartes on instinct, 211, 212. 
letters, 218 to 283. 

Diderot on animals, 284. 

Dinotherium, or toir, 382 to 426. 

Dog, a cunning, 260. 

Dogs, in South America, 263. 
talent for learning, 264, 265. 
how they find thSr way, 266. 

Dolldnd, his adiromatio dbeov^, 22. 

Dolphin, fossil^ 393. 

Du^ings, then: instinct, 92. 

Duncan, Wra., his discovery, 488. 

Edentata, toothless animals, 391. 

Egg, its structure, 192. 
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KlaBTnotheriuin described, 880. 

Elephant, kindness of, 271. 
bones mistaken for giant's, 869, 370. 
Asiatic and African, peculiarities of, 
379. 

Kpinus— his theoij imperfect, 105. 

EKperiments, indispensable to induc- 
tion, 104, 102 to 105. 

Eye, structure of, 21. 
an optical instrument, 22. 
of iishes, 23. 

Faculties, mental, defined, 293. 
concise view of, 295. 

Falconer, his labours, 431. 

Field-fares place sentries, 260. 

Fire- fly, light of, 309. 

Fillhes, sagacity of, 271. 

Flight of birds, 279, 280. 

Forster on glow-worms, 309. 

Fossil Osteology — 

Cuvier takes the lead, proficient in 
anatomy, 368. 

examined the bones of all the 
species supposed to supply the 
great fossil deposits, 368. 
detected errors of St Fond and ; 
others, 869. 

great distinctness prevails between 
species, hence the (iertainty of 
investigations, 370. 
of 150 antediluvian animals ex- 
amined by Cuvier, at least 90 
were in some respects new, 371. 
situations of these remains are of 
four periods, in three kinds of 
situations, 372. 

Paris Basin described, 373. 
deposits near the Mediterranean, 
875. 

results of Cuvier’s researches, 376. 
pac^dermata, four species, 377. 
Sir E. Home’s mistake, 378. 

Wilujii specimen, 378. 
elephant, fossil differs from those 
now living, 379. 

perfect specimen of extinct species 
found in 1799, desciibed, 379. 
hippopotamus, two species extinct, 

mastodon, 880. 

horse remains mistaken for extinct 
animals, 882. 

bones of horse resemble ass, mule, 
and gugga, 382. 

tapir, or dinotherium, nineteen 
feet tong, and twelve feet high ; 


Fossil Osteology — 

twelve species of this the lopliio-* 
don genus, 382. 

remains of thirty animals found, 
seventeen or eighteen of which 
are extinct, 383. 

several of these have been buriedjiy 
some revolution of this pianist, 

383. 

Paris Basin, Cuvier’s difficulties, 

384. 

palseotherinm, 885. 
anoplotherium, two species, 386. 
extinct animals, resembling hog 
kind, tiger, kangaroo, deer, oxen, 
386, 387. 

similar remains found in Tuscany, 
France, and England, of bears, 
hyainas, wolves, foxes, and a kind 
of dog, 388. • 

conclusion, that many animals ex- 
isted prior to man, 390. 
of toothless animals, great variety 
found, 391. 

raegalonyx and megatherium de- 
scribed, 391. 

sea mammalia, peculiarities of, 392, 
fossil dolphin, 392. 
whales, 392, 

conclusion, that the earth differed 
widelyfrom its present state, and 
that the ocean was the agent, 894. 
extinct reptiles, 394. 
crocodiles, 394. 
tortoises, 395. 
inegalo-saurus, 397. 
bird-lizard, 397.' 

Collini, M., discovers the genus 
pterodactylus, 398. 
ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus, 399 
to 401. 

caution as to examining remains, 
note, 400. 

Cuvier’s sagacity, 401. 
his industry, 402. 
his evidence more appreciable than 
Newton’s, 403. 

difficulty of comprehending astro- 
nomical phenomena, or demon- 
strations thereof, 405. 
application of Cuvier’s ^Becherches* 
to theology, 406. 

sea and land have changed places, 
407. 

sea at a remote period contained 
many animals now extinct, 408. 
sud icimess of the changes, 408* 
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F(»ssil Osteology.— 
primitivo rock^i have been held in 
solution by the occan^ 409. 
the forces by which geological 
changes were made, differed from 
those now observed, 410. 
volcanic action is merely local, 411. 
Msults of Cuvier’s inquiries, extinct 
animals, but no human bones 
found in strata, 414. 
uncertainty of history, 415. 
geological inference as to the deluge, 

the present is the fourth era of 
animals, 415. 
cr>nclusions, 416. 
applied to theology, 417. 
act of creation clearly demon- 
st**ated, 417. 

“chain of being” theory, unten- 
able, 418. 

a succession of animals proved, 420. 
note on Paley, 422. 

Cuvier’s successors, 424. 

their names, 425. 

the dinotherium, 426. 

megatherium, 426. 

other species in South America, 428. 

iguanoaon, 428. 

lesearches in India, sivatherium, 
431. 

study of impressions in sand, 432. 
Duncan’s discoveries, 433. 
classifications of Agassiz, 436. 
conclusions as to extinct races, 440. 
Lyell’s work, 444. 
notes, 448. 

notes, fossil osteology, 428 to 429. 
Franklin, simplicity of his apparatus, 
253. 

Fiiendships among animals, 271. 

(lano'ideans descriled, 237. 
ecology, its wonders, 32, 

Clow-worm, experiments on, 309. 
Coats, intelligence of, 268. 

Harvey, his first ideas of circulation 
of the blood, 118. 

Heame, his account of beavers, 259. 
IJelvetius, on animals, 284. 
on instinct, 285. 

Hippopotamus, fossil, described, 380. 
Holbach, Baron, his *Syst^ine dc la 
Nature,’ 144. 

Home, Sir E., his discovery, 399. 
Hook, I^., on analysis, &c., Ill, note. 


Horse, wild, appoints a watch, 260. 
a smuggler's horse, 260. 
Norwegian, 266 
Hulme on the glow-worm, 309. 
Hume, on cause and effect, 142, 
on animals, 284. 

Hunter, John, on bees, 312, 342. 

his anatomical skill, 440. 

Hyaena, habits of, 33. 

Hypothesis, dangers of, 107. 

Ichthyosaurus, his prey, 434. 
Iguanodon, description of, 428* 
Imagination, what, 294. 

Immortality of soul, ancient doctrines 
of, 163 to 166. 

Instinct — 
facts, 180. 
defined, 181. 

reason, a bundle of insrincts, 181. 
habits of wasps, 187. 
ducklings, 192. 
bees, 193. 

unity of instinct, 193. 
defined, 194. 

harmony of instinct with reason, 
200 to 204. 

instinctive desires defined, 206. 
their consequences, 207 to 210* 
theory, “are animals machines?” 

211 . 

Descartes and More, 212 to 217. 
Newton’s opinion, 217. 
bees’ architecture, 222. 
geometry and economy of, 223. 
Maraldi, 223. 

the bee right, the philosopher 
wrong, 225. 

the bee worlcs accurately witliout 
plan or tools, 227, 228. 
law of mind in the ^e, 236. 
in the wasp, 241. 
desires have results similar to mind, 
242. 

objections, 243. 
general law, 245. 

philosophic^ly speaking, nothing 
is disgusting, 246. 
facts, 248. 

bee, wasp, a paper maker, 250. 
uniformity of operations not effect 
of experience or instruction, 250. 
the chick, ants, wasps, rariocination 
in various animals, 252 to 256. 
beavers, 257. 

Heame’s account, 259. 
pigeons, 259. 
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IWINCT— 
ilcld-fares, 260. 
lioms, 260, 

fbxes» dogSy itistinct or reason, 261 , 
swallow, 262. 

dogs, singing birds, training, ani> 
mals finding their way, 266, 267. 
earner pigeon^ 268. 

Impulses, 269. 
iangoage of animals, 270. 
elegants, opinions of Plutarch, 292. 
Virey’s work criticised, 276 to 280. 
vertebrated’ animals have intelli- 
gence, 278. 

mvertewated have instinct, 278. 
objections, 278. 
rapid flight of birds, 279. 
lo^o of the subject, 280. 
extraordinary beggar’s dog, 281. 
theory of animal intelligence, 283. 
sceptics, as Holbach, lowered human 
nature to raise that of animals, 
284 to 287. 

Locke’s quaint remark, 287. 
Addison’s, 287. 

our researches into human faculties 
are merely comparative, 288. 
man differs from animals in ac- 
cumulating both intelligence and 
possessions, 289. 

Adam Smith says animals do not 
barter, 289. 

yet dogs and horses co-operate with 
each other, 290. 

unity and rapidity of mental opera- 
tions, 291, 292. 

passiveness of mind, other defini- 
tions, 293 to 297. 
abstractions denied, 296. 
nominalists and realists; do wo 
think in words? 297. 
classification and abstraction pos- 
sessed by all, 298. 
language of animals, 299. 
experience acquired by birds and 
monkeys, 300* 

want of fingers in animals, ele- 
phant’s trunk, SOi. 
sameness of moral and intellectual 
diaracter, 802. 

sagacity of animals manifested in 
variety of modes, 604. 
conclusion of a superintending in- 
digence placed in a stronger 
Bght rile more we investigate, 
i05, 306. 

Notes— instincts of ducklings, pigs, 


Instinct— 

alligator, water-moth, Mexican 
hunting dogs, elephants, 307, 308. 
Appendix — glow - wonn, physio- 
logical and chemical expenments, 
309. 

Intestines, spiral, of certain species, 
435. 

Jefferson and his megalonyx, 370. 

Kirby and Spence on glow-worm, 311 . 
Kirkdale in Yorkshire, remarkable re- 
mains found there, 388, 889. 
Knight, Sir T. A., his observations,26‘l . 

Lampyris genus, all luminous, 810. 
Language understood by anim^, 299. 
La Place, his merit, 29. 

Leibnitz invents differential calculus, 
62. 

L’Huillier, M., on bees, 346. 

IxKskej classification, 138. 

quaint remarks, &c., 287. 
Lophiodon genus, 382. 

Lucern, arms of that town, 869. 
Lyell, his work, 44 4. 

Macaire on glow-worm, 310. 
Macartney on the glow-worm, 309. 
Mammalia, extinct species, 429. 

Man- of-war bird, 270. 

Maraldi and Koenig, examination of 
cells of bees, 223, 224. 

Mastodon, peculiarity of, 380. 
‘Mecaniquo Celeste’ understood by 
few, 404. 

Megalonyx described, 391. 
Megalo-saurus, 397. 

Megatherium described, 391, 426. 
Melooume, Lord, witty saying of, 1 89. 
Metaphysics, treats or existences and 
duties, 8, 

Monboddo, Lord, his remark, 265. 

his peculiar opinions, 285. 
Monkeys, anecdotes of, 254. 

Montagu, his life of Bacon, 174. 

‘ Moral,’ definition of the term, 7. 
More, his remark on Descartes, 214, 
Mosasaurus discovered, 401. 

Motion defined, 17. 

Murray on glow-worm, 310. 

Natural Theoloot, definitions, 6. 
analysis, 10, 

powers of the mind, active and 
speculative, 13, 
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Natural THKOiiOGY— 
their objects^ 15, 16. 
nicety of proofs, 17. 
our physical know’ledge, the result 
of reasonings upbn our sensa- 
tions, 18 to 20, 
the eye, 22, 23. 
the egg, 24. 
joints, 25. 
larynx, 27. 
head of porpoise, 27. 
planetary system, 28. 
gravitation, 29. 

Paley’s reasoning, 30. 
osteology, 31. 

and ante-diluvian zoology, 32, 33. 
are all inductions applicable to 
natural theology ? 36. 
psychology, 87. 

Ray, Deriiam, and Paley overlook 
the mind, 38. 

proofs of mental existence as clear 
as of physical, 39. 
stricture uf mind, 41. 
attention the most important fa- 
culty, 41. 
helps to it, 42. 
memory, 42, 

habit and its wonders, 43, 44, 
passions, their uses, 45 
curiosity and desiie of communi- 
cating, 46, 47. 

instinct ot animals, are mental 
faculties, 50. 
dogs, bees, 51. 

conviction that iiiiiid exists, neces- 
sary to belief in the Deity, 53. 
a priori argument, 56, 
merely an inductive argument, 58. 
inaccurately called a prwri^ 58. 
Clarke cmiclsed by Reid and 
Stewart, 60. 

liocke and others quoted, 60 to 64. 
ethics, less studied than other part 
of inquiry, 65. 

immateriality of soul, fundamental, 
66 . 

materialist theory not supported 
by experience, 69. 
but contrary to it, 69. 
annihilation contrary to experience, 
70. 

change rather than creation ob- 
served in the world, 72. 
wonderful rapidity of mental opera- 
tions, 73 to 77 
vigour of mind in oia age, 78. 


NatURAT. THEOLOGY-t- 
gL the body is continttally dunging 
" its composition, 79. 
the mind never, 80. 
a proof of its separate existence, 
resume of the a^ment, 8L 
supposed design ofthe Creator, 82. 
desire of immortality, 88. 
affections, 83. 

no barbarous tribes without some 
reli^on, and why, 84, 
moral progress, its end, 85. 
insect transformations, and analo- 
gies suggested, 85, 86. 
endless duration, 87. 

Bacon’s * final causes* misunder- 
stood, note on Dean Swift, 88. 
extracts fVom Baoon, 90. 

Bacon deprecated use of ‘fancies’ 
in science, 92. 

Bacon censures the ancients for 
abuse of logic and mathematics, 98. 
his ‘Sylva Sylvarum* weak, 96. 
sncce^ul naturalists addicted to 
natural religion, Boyle and New- 
ton eminent instances, 96, 97. 
scientific arrangements, 98, 
safe, when inductive, 100, 
three applications of science, 101. 
experinumts, 102, 103. 
the bases of induction, 104, 105. 
risks of hypothesis, 107. 
expenments incomplete witliont 
synthesis, 108. 

Cavendish and Priestley, 108. 
note^ analogy and identity are 
different, 109. 

rule for analysis and synthesis, 110. 
pleasures of science, mathematics, 
physiology, &c., 112 to 119. 
atheistic reasonings from physio- 
logy, 121. 

all science abounds with truths 
available innafcural theology, 122, 
elevating nature of the study, 123. 
connexion between natural and re- , 
vealed religion, 127. 
errors of friends of religion. 127, 
Boyle’s lecture fund, and tne emi- 
nent men and works it has brought 
forward, 128. 

Butleris analogy, 129. 
the great advocates, of natural, were 
also advocates of revealed reli- 
gion, Boylo, Newton, Baconj 129. 
error of supposing natural theology 
does not aid revelation, 180« 
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Natural Theology— 
argnrnent on miracles, 181. 
their harmony with natural thco 
logy, 132. 

supports testimony, 133. 
assists piet}[, 134. 
exernplmed in the Psalms, &c., 135. 
notes, classifications, by the Greeks, 
bjr Locke, Turgot, and Bacon, 1 38. 
ancients deemed mind to be inde- 
structible, 162. 

excellence of Plato’s ideas, 163. 
and note of Cicero’s, 166. 

Bishop Warburton, 167. 
idea of retribution among the an- 
cients, 170 to 174. 

Nowtoti invents diBerential calculus, 
52. 

originated ideas used by Dr. Clarke, 
96, 97. 

on instinct, 217. 
his ‘ Optics,’ 220: 

Nominalists and Bealists, 297. 

Ohio animal, or mastodon, 380. 

Ontology, what , 8. 

Osteology, 31. 


Palipotherium, 883. 

Pale y, his Natural Theology noticed, 1. 
his definitions, 6. 
his arguments, 30. 
liis plan borrowed from Derham, 37. 
merit s of his style and logic, 38, note, 
his distaste for metaphysics, 64,note. 

Paper made by men in i270, 250. 
by wasps 6000 years ago, 260. 

Perception, what, 294, 

Pigeons place sentinels, 259. 

riaco'ldeans described, 437. 

Plato, his reasoning, 140. 

Plesiosaurus described, 399. 

I’lutarch quoted, 272. 

Pope on instinetj 219. 

Priestley^ on inSEincJ^ 284. 

‘Principia’ oTN^ton understood by 
few, 404. 

Psychology, what, 8. 

Pterodatifcylus described, 398, 

Queen bee, how her loss is supplied, 
364. 

National acts of bees, ai^ts, wasps, 
, and birds, 262. 
monkeys, and horses, 254' 255. 

; bears, 256. 


I Raven, how it obtains water, 253. 

, Bay, on ‘ Wonders of Creation,’ 37. 

I on the ginV-worm, 311. 

I Realists, 2^97. 

Reaumur on the chick, 251. 

on bees, 312, 363. 

Rhinoceros, fossil, 377. 

Robinson, on sceptical school, 285. 

Sea mammalia, peculiarities, 392. 
Sedgwick, his merit, 425, 

Sharks, their utility, 438. 

Singing birds, 263. 

singing hereditary, 264. 
Sivatlienum discovered, 4*^1. 

. Smellie, his ‘Natural History,’ 184 
Smith’s ‘Moral Sentiments,’ 139. 

says aniimtls do not barter, 289. 
Smuggler’s horse, 260. 

Society of Useful Knowledge, 275. 
Socrates, his discussions, 139. 
Spallanzani on glow-worms, 309. 
Stewart on analysis and synthesis, 
note, 111. 

on natural religion, 139 to 142. 
Stulbrngs, Swift’s note on, 88. 

Stylo of writing instructively, 275 tc 
277, 281. 

Swallows, 262. 

Swift, note on, 88. ^ 

his satire, 207. 

‘ Systeme de la Nature,’ examined. 
144. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, quoted, 135. 
Time, defined, 67. 

Torre, his powerful microscope, 190. 
Triphius, described, 393. 

Turgot, clas.siticatiou by, 138. 
Tuscany, remarkable remains found 
in, 288. 

Virey, M., his work criticised, 275, 
condemned, 277. 

Voltaire on animals, 284. 

Warbnrton, Bishop, on ancient doc- 
trines, 167. 
his errors, 168. 

Wasp, its habits, 187, 241. 

a paper mjiker, 250 to 252. 

Water, analyzed by Cavendish and 
Priestley, 108. 

Water moth, ballasts its nest, 254. 
Web-foot described, 25. 

Whales, fossil, 392. 

Woodcock.s, 266. 








